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WHO IS THE HEIR ? 


CHAPTER I. 


“Tvy and violet, what do ye here, 
Hiding the arms of Monchenci and Vere ?”—Hanmer. 


THREE persons were together in a 
great room looking westward, where 
a summer sunset was dying in its 
glory. Odour of Russia leather made 
it clear to what purpose this room 
was devoted: it was the library of 
Mauleverer; and its occupants were 
Hugh Mauleverer and his two sons. 
Outside the wide windows was a ter- 
race with balustrade of white marble, 
whence the demesne sloped rapidly 
downward to a level plain of park, 
through which a swift river flashed 
noisily. Westward, twelve miles 
away, the spires and towers of a 
great town, Riverdale, were made 
beautiful by the saffron light, though 
a hazy veil of perpetual smoke strug- 
gled against the beauty. Vainly do 
man’s ugliest products strive to obli- 
terate the beauty which God creates. 

Three remarkable men were these 
representatives of the ancient house 
of Mauleverer. The father sat in 
one of the embayed windows, smok- 
ing a cigar, with a great bloodhound 
at his feet; gray-haired, full sixty 
years old, with a countenance which 
showed that he had seen much of 
life. Hugh Mauleverer was still 
vigorous. Two features he had, 
which both his sons had also—a 
bright blue eye, large, yet piercing, 
and frequently changeful in its expres- 
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sion—a resolute mouth, whose curves 
would have delighted a sculptor. His 
elder son, also Hugh Mauleverer, was 
not quite twenty years younger than 
his father, and closely resembled 
what his father must have been in 
the prime of his years. Harry Maul- 
everer, the old man’s son by a second 
marriage, was singularly like his 
brother, yet singularly unlike. With 
the same strange blue eyes, and re- 
solute lips, his hair and ample mous- 
tache were of Saxon lightness, 
whereas his brother’s were dark as 
the crow’s feather. Both the elder 
men were about six feet high—Harry 
Mauleverer at least two inches taller. 
A superb young colossus of twenty- 
two, who leaned indolently against 
the lofty mantel-piece, and waited 
to hear what his father had to say. 
For Hugh the younger had been 
summoned to Mauleverer from his 
London quarters, and Harry from 
Christchurch, to hear something im- 
portant from their father. Truth to 
say, the old gentleman usually left 
his sons alone. Noblesse oblige, ac- 
cording to the French proverb, he 
would have said, Mauleverer oblige. 
He held it simply impossible that a 
true Mauleverer could do anything 
ungentlemanly. One weak point he 
admitted—it could not be disguised 
41 
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or denied— almost every Mauleverer 
made a mess of his marriage. But 
Hugh had not married yet, and 
Harry was too young to marry; and 
although anxious for a grandson, he 
dreaded the inevitable preliminary. 
Considerations matrimonial had some- 
thing to do with his summoning his 
sons to Mauleverer. 

The sunset grew fainter, the white 
ash of old lene’ cigar grew 
longer; the two younger men re- 
mained unmoved, one lounging on a 
couch, the other leaning near the 
fireplace, without any apparent im- 
patience. Repose was always a cha- 
racteristic of the Mauleverer race; 
you could not disturb them ; they 
took things easily ; they never felt 
a quickening of the pulse, though 
face to face with an angry tigress, 
or an unerring hair-trigger ; they had 
a hereditary ignorance of fear. There 
is, perhaps, no temperament so envi- 
able as that which makes a man 
entirely self-dependent, self-control- 
led, so that you cannot bore him or 
frighten him, or in any way alter the 
even current of his blood. He is a 
universe to himself, and cannot be 
affected by anything external. 

Before narrating the conversation 
which took place, I may as well re- 
mark, that Hugh Mauleverer the 
elder hated both his sons as much 
as a Mauleverer could hate,—and 
for this reason. His second wife was 
a charming woman, with whom he 
had been fascinated when she acted 
as governess in the family of the 
Rector of Mauleverer. autiful 
with a strange and perilous beauty, 
endowed with a wondrous voice and 
a musical faculty of the highest class, 
Edith Doran was condemned by 
poverty to teach the Rev. Mr. Hen- 
derson’s stupid little girls. Hugh 
Mauleverer had scarcely ever spoken 
to the parson; his theology was 
rather eccentric, and he hated ser- 
mons; but one day he met this Miss 
Doran with her pupils, somewhere 
near his park gates, and the inex- 
plicable flash of her dark dreamy 
eyes caused him to ask the rector 
to dinner. He was direct and deci- 
sive as ever ; he asked who the girl 
was. Mr. Henderson did not know. 
Could she sing, play, talk, behave 
like a lady? Mr. Henderson was 
enthusiastic in her praise, declarin 
that she was “quite an aristocrat,’ 
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which word he accentuated on the 
preantepenultimate syllable. What 
followed? Mauleverer waylaid this 
pretty creature in her twilight walks, 
when the moon came to bring her 
reverie; and it is not very remark- 
able that she consented to marry 
him, for he was the handsomest and 
most accomplished of men, and worth 
fifty thousand a-year. I believe Edith 
Doran loved him. She was a loving 
creature, though shy and haughty 
and passionate—a creature to whom 
Mauleverer’s imperturbable coolness 
must have been terribly trying. 

Mauleverer’s son, Hugh, was then 
at home, and about the age of his 
stepmother. He took to her with 
enthusiasm. He was quite her slave. 
He rode with her, played chess and 
billiards with her, followed her every- 
where. One day—the marriage was 
a year old, and Harry, whom we have 
seen overtopping his tall father and 
brother, was an elf in the cradle— 
Hugh the younger was leaving home 
for some months. He came into his 
stepmother’s boudoir to take leave of 
her, and, with boyish freedom, put 
his arm round her waist and kissed 
her. At that moment his father en- 
tered, turned him out of the room, 
and used to her strong language in 
reference to what he deemed the im- 
poy of her conduct. She kept a 

iaughty silence. The next morning 
she was not to be found ; and up to 
the period (about twenty years later) 
when this wonderful story of mine 
began, nothing was known of her 
fate. 

Well, Hugh Mauleverer hated his 
eldest son for having been the inno- 
cent cause of his wife’s disappearance, 
and hated his youngest son for being 
her son also. But his hatred was of 
a mild form, and he was far too equit- 
able to allow its influence to change 
his conduct towards his sons. 

After a long silence, the head of 
the house of Mauleverer spoke— 

“Hugh’—it was his custom to 
address his elder son—“I am going 
to Italy. I may be away for years—- 
a never return. I have given you 
and your brother the trouble to come 
here for a most momentous reason. 
The race of Mauleverer must be per- 
petuated. It is time that one of you 
was married.” 

There was a pause. Neither Hugh 
nor Harry Mauleverer, each for pri- 
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vate reasons, liked the subject of dis- 
cussion. 

“We of Mauleverer,” resumed 
the old gentleman, almost as if 
soliloquizing, “have never properly 
managed our matrimonial affairs. 
But men of ancient race must marry. 
= a is no choice for us. We must 

nD 


‘ Puella tenellulo delicatior haedo, 
Asservanda nigerrimis diligentior uvis.’” 


It should here be remarked that 
Hugh Mauleverer the elder was a 
scholar, and of no common sort. 
There was probably no man livin 
who could touch him at Greek “a 
Latin verse. The whole literature of 
the ancients— 


“The glory which was Greece, 
And the grandeur which was Rome,” 


was perfectly familiar to this eccentric 
old gentleman. He wrote better 
galliambies than Catullus himself, 
and a fortiori, than Vansittart and 
Scott, of Trinity-on-the-Cam. — His 


sons said nothing, and he proceeded— 
“The girl I want one of you to 


marry is Vivian Ashleigh.” 

Both started perceptibly, contrary 
to the Mauleverer habit. 

“ Hugh !” he went on, with strong 
emphasis, “ marry soon, if you mean 
to marry at all. I can, without pro- 
fanity, parody the old Greek proverb, 
and say—whom the gods love marry 
young ; but being yet unmarried, [ 
don’t believe you ever will marry, 
Hugh.” 

— looked intensely uncomfort- 
able. 

“You see,” continued the old gen- 
tleman, “ I don’t care twopence which 
of you marries Vivian. She’ll havea 
splendid estate, being old Riverdale’s 
heiress ; and to unite Mauleverer with 
Riverdale would be a minor monar- 
chy. But I’m not thinking of that. 
The girl is the noblest prize in Eng- 
land. Would that I had been born 
young enough to strive for her! 
There was a woman of whom Dick 
Steele said ‘To love her isa liberal 
education ; but to love Vivian 
Ashleigh is a fiery ambition. She’ll 
not marry an ordinary man ; but the 
man she marries is destined to do ex- 
traordinary things. Now, neither of 
you boys is of a commonplace sort; 
and my belief is, that Vivian would 
suit either of you admirably.” 
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There was silence. Hugh and 
Harry were both thinking of certain 
previous entanglements, which pre- 
vented their jumping at Lady Vivian 
Ashleigh. Their father lay back in 
his chair, watching the spiral wreaths 
of white smoke ascend from his cigar. 
At last he spoke again. 

“T start for London early to-mor- 
row, and shall go on at once—first to 
Venice, where I may stay some time; 
but old Parker will be able to tell you 
where I am. Now do, for my sake, 
think about Vivian, both of you. 
Whomsoever she marries, if there’s 
anything in him, she’ll bring it out. 
Brain and laziness generally go to- 
gether, and a clever fellow wants a 
wife of the right sort to keep him 
going — especially if he’s unlucky 
enough to have money.” 

At this moment the butler, who 
looked venerably respectable enough 
to be Archbishop of Canterbury, an- 
nounced dinner: and a few minutes 
saw the three gentlemen enjoying 
the finest repast a French cook of the 
Brillat-Savarin school could produce, 
and drinking the most delicious wine 
to be bought with gold. Yet neither 
of them was as easy in his mind as a 
man ought to be if he is to enjoy a 
good dinner. 

Hugh Mauleverer the elder, who 
had been twice married, and had a 
son by each marriage, and whose 
second wife had run away from him, 
and who was at least sixty years 
old, was—it is a humiliating fact— 
in love. Yes, somewhere in his 
Italian wanderings the old gentleman 
had seen an exquisitely voluptuous 
peasant girl, whom he would have 
po to marry at once could he 
have been certain of avoiding bigamy. 
To once more behold this sweet 
cyclamen of the Apennines was his 
realerrand to Italy, though hescarcely 
admitted it to himself. 

Hugh Mauleverer the younger had 
been in love, and was decidedly 
doubtful whether or not he was in 
love still. His peculiar position 
cannot at this moment be explained, 
without detriment to the interest of 
the novel; but it was, as he often said 
to himself, “ deucedly difficult.” 

Harry Mauleverer was passionately 
in love with a charming widow, a 
few years older than himself. It was 
that first fierce fancy of boyhood, 
which most of us have experienced. 
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Ordinarily, the lady is a willing tor- 
turer, and quite enjoys the throes 
of her victim; but Harry’s widow, 
though a coquette by nature, was 
evidently distressed by his attentions, 
yet could she not help covertly en- 
couraging them. So poor Harry, 
who as yet had no experience, was 
extremely miserable when he had 
time to think about it. 

The Mauleverers always dined su- 
perbly. They sat down at eight: it 
was half-past nine before the servants 
left them to their wine. The father 
and his two sons at once helped them- 
selves to cigars from a box on the 
table; and then the old gentleman 
said— 

“T start to-morrow at six, to catch 
the up express. I have never troubled 
either of you about trifles, and I 
don’t want to begin. But, Hugh and 
Harry, both consider this : the house 
of Mauleverer must not die out. One 
of you at least must marry, and the 
sooner the better. Vivian Ashleigh 
is the girl I would see made a Mau- 
leverer; but if this cannot be, for 
God’s sake let some fair creature 
claim hymeneal verse— 


‘ Uxor in thalamo est tibi 
Ore floridulo nitens, 
Alba parthenice velut, 
Luteumve papaver.’” 


Thére was silence and smoke for 
about five minutes; and then the 
elder Mauleverer said :— 

“ By the way, have you seen Savage 
Landor’s last volume? How villan- 
ously it is printed! I shall look him 
up when I am in Florence.” 

Upon this, the conversation be- 
came facile and general. 

At six next morning, Hugh Mau- 
leverer drove his four-in-hand drag to 
Riverdale station, twelve good miles 
through his own estates. The young 
men, though lazy by habit, had suffi- 
cient filial feeling to see him off. 
Having done this, they were puzzled 
what to do next, and lounged for 
some time on the terrace, inhaling 
the delicious freshness of the matu- 
tine air. At last Harry said, 

“Well, Hugh, shall you marry 
Vivian ?” 

He was surprised to see how pallid 
Hugh’s countenance suddenly grew, 
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still more surprised to hear his 
answer :— 

“ My God, I wish I could !” 

But Harry, with the true Mau- 
leverer coolness, did not show his 
surprise, merely saying, 

“ By Jove, sodo I!” 

And then, descending to the stables, 
he ordered a pair of young horses, 
almost thoroughbred, and about half 
broke, to be put into a mail phaeton, 
and gave them a pretty sharp hour’s 
work. Returning, he breakfasted 
with his brother, who asked him 
whether he should go back to Oxford 
that day. 

“No, hang it!” said Harry ; I am 
tired of Oxford. I shall go to the 
Burlington, in Cork-street, till I can 
get rooms.” 

“ But won’t you take your degree ?” 
asked Hugh. 

“Did you’—did my father ?— 
when did a Mauleverer take a de- 
gree? The thing isabsurd. No; I 
want to see alittle of London before 
the season ends.” . 

And he went on gaily quoting cer- 
tain popular verses of the day— 


“ Good-night to the Season! The crescent 

Of beauty on opera nights, 

When ——’s rich voice effervescent 
Exhausted all music’s delights ; 

The breakfasts on lawns by the river, 
Delicious in strawberry time, 

When breezes of Twickenham shiver, 
Through odorous blossom of lime ; 

The matin‘es lasting till sunset, 
(But, after all, what’s in a name?) 

The exquisite peaches I once ate, 
While bright cheeks put the peaches to 

shame.” 


“Well,” said Hugh, “if that’s 
your humour, I am not inclined to 
balk it. There’s no need for a Mau- 
leverer to be a pedant, and the pre- 
sent head of the house has scholar- 
ship enough for two generations at 
least. Look me up at the Albany, 
and I'll help you to find good rooms ; 
but I’m going to my place in the 
Lakes for a day or two, and shall 
not be in town till Thursday. By the 
way, those are capital Trabucas of 
yours,” 

a7 I picked them up at Liver- 

ool.” 

Thus the brothers parted, 
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CHAPTER II. 


“ A herald 
Can make a gentleman, scarce a year old, 
To be descended of a race 
Of ancient kings in a small space.” BUTLER. 


SurRE Ly these lines from “ Hudibras” 
furnish an excellent motto for a brief 
genealogical chapter, absolutely re- 
quisite, if my story is to be under- 
stood. A good many years before 
its beginning there wasa Hugh Mau- 
leverer, who built the noble house 
already described. Previously the 
head of the family had lived in 
Riverdale, in a magnificent mansion, 
of ancient date, with a pleasant park 
around it. Riverdale grew, whereby 
Mauleverer profited. Riverdale threw 
out arms, of many-windowed factory, 
of sordid street, of squalid alley, 
completely surrounding the Maule- 
verer Park. But every foot of such 
growth represented an addition to 
the Mauleverer income; and there 
was no sacrifice involved when Hugh 
Mauleverer said, “ I will build myself 
a great house away amid my eastern 
woods, and will give this place and its 
park to the town of Riverdale for 
ever.” What he resolved he did 
rapidly enough. Visiters to River- 
dale have no need to be reminded of 
the beautiful public park, and of the 
mansion which has been turned into 
a museum in its midst. 

The Hugh Mauleverer of that date 
was a disappointed man in one regard. 
He had but one child, a daughter, 
Edith. Unluckily all the ladies of the 
Mauleverer family had been from time 
immemorial self-willed, capricious, 
verily desperate when thwarted. Now 
Hugh thought it the most natural, 
and indeed necessary, thing in the 
world that his daughter should marry 
his younger brother’s son—no less a 
personage than that Hugh Maule- 
verer the elder, who started for Italy 
in my last chapter. It was disgust- 
ing to be sonless; but if Edith did 
her duty there need be no trouble. 
Somehow, Edith could not bear her 
cousin Hugh. Very few girls would 
have disliked him in his buoyant and 
brilliant youth. Edith did. Girlhood 
is inscrutable. Her father unwisely 
attempted to force the marriage upon 
her, and the consequence was her 
sudden disappearance. The rapid 








river Petteril runs through the Park 
of Mauleverer, sometimes breaking 
into cascade and cataract, sometimes 
dark and deep and silent between 
agar cliffs. Early one morning 
idith’s gipsy hat and light cloak were 
found beside one of Petteril’s most 
perilous depths ; but Edith was seen 
nevermore. Now, in real life, if you 
find a young lady’s garments by a 
river side, she is usually drowned, 
whereas in a novel she invariably re- 
appears in the third volume. I 
should insult the common sense of my 
readers if I expected them to believe 
that Edith Mauleverer was drowned. 
Of course she was not; but what 
actually became of her I must at 
present decline to say. 

However, her father had good rea- 
son to fear that such had been her 
fate, and was rather contemptuously 
angry than truly sorry for her loss. 

It was a Mauleverer peculiarity not 
thoroughly to understand women. 
All that Hugh Mauleverer could do 
was to make a new will, leaving the 
estates to his nephew—for his brother 
died before him—but with a proviso 
that if Edith still lived, they should 
pass to her or her heirs. He did not 
for a moment believe that she lived; 
but he had a sort of superstition 
about it. Hence the holder of Mau- 
leverer at the commencement of m 
story held it only till his cousin Edit 
or her heir appeared. But Hugh 
Mauleverer had no misgivings. There 
could be no doubt that Edith was 
drowned. As to his sons, they had 
scarcely taken the trouble to listen to 
the story. 

So the experienced reader will ob- 
serve that Hugh Mauleverer the 
elder, our scholarly acquaintance of 
the last chapter, being the son of a 
younger son, held his great estates 
almost by sufferance. The child of 
his cousin Edith—if Edith herself 
were dead—must oust him at once. 
He, for his part, thought very little 
about it, not knowing what to do. 
Hugh and Harry may safely be said 
to have thought nothing at allabout it. 
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Harry Mauleverer had driven to 
the station to catch an up train on 
the day of his father’s departure. 
Hugh, on whom, as his father’s re- 
presentative, there devolved heavier 
responsibilities, had found so much to 
do that he. determined not to leave 
till the next day. In the delicious 
summer twilight, after a solitary din- 
ner, he lounged upon the terraces with 
acigar. Bright was the starlit sky 
above him, so bright that its reflex 
was plainly visible in a lake which 
lay Seuasth the balustrade on which 
he leaned ; and, leaning on that stone 
rail, he soliloquized, 


“ Well, this is pleasant. So I am 
to marry—marry that charming 


Vivian. Why, I dare not wed any 
creature ; dare not look upon the 
merry eyes and melancholy eyes that 
seem to woo me every night in Lon- 
don. Confound it all!” 

Whether the expletive referred to 


his fate or to a cigar which refused to 
burn, is doubtful. At the moment 
of its utterance he was startled by a 
movement near him, and a voice from 
the lower terrace seemed to say— 

“You are not the heir of Maul- 
everer !” 

Presence of mind was always cha- 
racteristic of this ancient race. Hugh 
Mauleverer stooped quickly, found a 
pebble, and hurled it with all the 
force of a muscular right arm at the 
spot whence the words seemed to 
come. He was rewarded by hearing 
a shriek which could not be typogra- 
phically rendered. 

“ Some idiot, I suppose, with a ten- 
dency for trespass,” was his mental 
remark. 

Passing into the library he finished 
the evening with a bottle of claret. 
The next morning early he started for 
Windermere, and Mauleverer was left 
masterless. 


CHAPTER III. 


“The daughter of a hundred earls.” —-TEnnyson. 


On a lofty hill, right in the midst of 
the great town of Riverdale, stard 
the ruins of Riverdale Castle—a 
mighty feudal pile, whose name often 
meets the eye in England’s early 
history. Great achievements and 

eat crimes have made it famous : it 
nas seen battle and tourney, murder 
of monarch and execution of traitor. 
Now its inner courtyard is a shaven 
lawn, where on soft summer evenings 
a cavalry band plays, while the 
“beauty and fashion” of Riverdale 
commit flirtation in the grim shadow 
of its ruinous towers. The Earl of 
Riverdale, who owned nearly all the 
town which did not belong to Hugh 
Mauleverer, lived at Riverdale Court, 
about ten miles southward. Between 
the two county magnates there had 
been immemorial alliance. Both 
were Tories ; but the house of Maul- 
everer had always manifested haughty 
indifference to political matters, while 
the Earls of Riverdale were heredi- 
tary leaders of their party. The pre- 
sent Earl had been an ambassador 
and a Secretary of State; but his 
temper was a difficult one, he hated 
popularity, he could not condescend 
to be genial, and he had almost re- 
solved to retire altogether from poli- 


tical action. Fond of the turf—where 
he was singularly fortunate—fond of 
yachting, hunting, shooting ; it some- 
times seemed to him absurd to waste 
his time in helping to govern Eng- 
land. Moreover, while he never 
deigned to court popularity, he never 
strove to curb a sarcastic humour 
which caused even his colleagues to 
fear him. He was no orator; but he 
seldom spoke without saying some- 
thing memorable. His epigrams 
passed into proverbs. He wasintole- 
rant of circumlocution, which na- 
turally made him a difficult diploma- 
tist, yet his diplomacy had been 
singularly successful. But the average 
statesmen of the day called Riverdale 
“impracticable,” and would have 
rejoiced at his permanent withdrawal 
from the position secured to him by 
his influence and ability. 

The Earl had one daughter, Lady 
Vivian Ashleigh, his only child, and 
destined to be a peeress in her own 
right. She was a marvellous crea- 
ture. Dark chestnut hair, brown eyes 
under browner lashes; a atraigh 
Greek nose, a perfect mouth, a com 
pe made exquisite by the living 
slood beneath the cream-white skin ; 
a small head, set upon a neck whose 
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curve was indescribably graceful ; a 
stately, erect, yet lissom figure ; 
hands, ankles, and feet that can only 
be called thoroughbred : these were 
some of her points. Can you make a 
icture of them, reader? Pshaw! 
low can mere words bring before 
you that glory of girlhood in her 
prime ¢ 

And her mental powers and general 
accomplishments were equal to her 
beauty. She had a delicious con- 
tralto voice, played the harp divinely, 
was the best horsewoman in the 
county, had been known to bring 
down a brace of birds, right and left. 
She read two or three languages, and 
was familiar with English literature. 
It was whispered that she had writ- 
ten something, but no one knew 
what. She had a good sensible head 
of her own, managed the great house- 
hold of Riverdale Court to perfec- 
tion, and was of immense assistance 
to the Earl in the affairs of his estates. 
She understood political matters also, 
and could give her father as much 
help as Philip IL. of Spain received 
from the Infanta Isabella, whom on 
his deathbed he called “the light of 
his eyes.” London ladies, whether 
fashionable or political in their pre- 
dilections, were almost as much afraid 
of Vivian as mediocre politicians of 
the Earl. Perfectly comprehending 
political movements, her presence 
sufficed to silence the frivolous gossip 
in which feminine intriguers indulge. 
And she was very nearly her father’s 
equal at a repartee. 

Who can wonder that Hugh Maul- 
everer wished one of his sons to wed 
this glorious creature ? 

It was eight in the morning, on 
the day after Hugh Mauleverer’s con- 
versation with his sons. Breakfast 
was ready at Riverdale Court. The 
Earl and his daughter were no slug- 
gards. Sommetls du matin were no 
weakness of Lady Vivian. As to 
her father, he generally, in fine wea- 
ther, got a ride before breakfast. 
Such was the case this brilliant Jul 
morning ; and Vivian, as the cloc 
was striking eight, heard his horse 
uponthegravel. The breakfast-room 
at Riverdale Court was an octagdén, 
built by the present Earl, in a fashion 
of his own. The Court itself, an in- 
describable aggregate of architectural 
fantasies, had grown a little with 
every generation. On its south side 


an octagonal tower of three lofty 
stories communicated with the house 
by a corridor. The lowest story may 
be described as a cloister : tall stone 
pillars sprang from a mosaic pave- 
ment, and in the centre there was a 
cluster of stone seats, quaintly de- 
signed. Here the Earl, who loved 
fresh air, was wont to smoke a cigar 
on a wet day, talking to his dogs or 
his tenants or his bailiff. Vivian 
nicknamed it “the Audience Cham- 
ber.” The middle story was the 
breakfast-room ; four wide bay win- 
dows filled four sides of the octagon, 
from each of which there was a 
superb view—one being so deftly 
placed that you saw the whole long 
southern front of the Court. Between 
these windows were painted in fresco 
four scenes, one for each season of 
the year. And in each were like- 
nesses of the Earl and Vivian. In 
nn re saw the father and daugh- 
ter—Vivian violet-crowned, saunter- 
ing along the most beautiful avenue 
of the Riverdale woods. In summer 
they were in a boat upon the river, 
Vivian a la bateliére, while the Earl 
steered and smoked in lazy lotos- 
eating fashion. In autumn, a hunt- 
ing-meet was depicted, and the Earl 
was lifting his daughter to the saddle 
of her favourite mare. The winter 
scene was a skating party on the 
lake—Vivian flying over the ice, 
while her father sat upon the bank, 
buckling on his skates. 

The highest story of the octagon, 
which Vivian had rather profanel 
nicknamed “the Holy of Holies,” 
was the Earl’s study, to which he 
admitted no one but his daughter. 

The breakfast bell rang. Vivian, 
in a cool, light morning print, was 
looking through the letters as the 
Ear! entered. 

“What news, child ?” he asked. 

“Thereare no letters of importance, 
I think. Here is one from Mr. Maul- 
everer.” 

No mistaking the small, fine hand 
which the old gentleman wrote. He 
used the most delicate of crowquills, 
and his notes were always small 
squares of manuscript, surrounded by 
wide margins of white paper. The Earl 
sat down to his breakfast, telling 
Vivian to open the letter. As she 
read the few microscopic lines, a 
smile and a blush strove for the mas- 
tery on her charming countenance. 
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“Well?” said the Earl, interroga- 
tively. 

“The old gentleman is going to 
Italy, papa, and wants me to marry 
one of his sons.” 

“ He doesn’t care which, of course, 
Which should you prefer, Vivian ?” 

“ Harry, I think, if I had to marry 
either. I am never quite satisfied 
with Hugh’s physiognomy. Harry 
is rather a nice boy.” 

It must be recollected that Vivian 
Ashleigh had been as intimate with 
the brothers as if she were their sister, 
or at least their cousin. 

“A very nice boy,” said the Earl, 
with a dry intonation of voice; “and 
I think he is somewhat clever ; but 
there never was a Mauleverer with 
any ambition. You could supply 
that if you married him.” 

“* But he'll have no money, papa,” 
said Vivian, jestingly. 

“A paltry teu thousand a-year, I 
guess. Mauleverer will certainly go to 
Hugh. However, you'll have money 
enough, in all conscience. I wish 
you were a boy, Witch.” 

“Witch,” was his pet name for 
Vivian ; and he used to say that he 
wished she was a boy two or three 
I don’t think he did 


times a day. 
though. 
“ Well, I’m rather tired of being a 


girl myself. It’s very unlucky, with 
my opportunities, that I’ve no taste 
for flirtation.” 

“Why I thought you were flirting 
egregiously with young Powys at the 
archery meeting yesterday.” 

Wynyard Powys Wynyard Powys 
was the son of a literary baronet with 
the same four names, who had started 
in life as Sir Wynyard Powys, and 
had become—first, SirW ynyard Powys 
Wynyard, and then, Sir Wynyard 
Powys Wynyard Powys, in con- 
nexion with accumulated estates. 
His son was a fopling, a Byronic 
poetaster, an unpaid attaché. He 
was a diminutive young gentleman, 
with abundant hair of a distressingly 
yellow colour, and always dressed 
most exquisitely. Some “Stanzas 
to Lenore,” in his last volume, were 
inspired by Lady Vivian Ashleigh, 
who returned his admiration with 
good-humoured contempt. When, 
beautiful and stately as Artemis 
tvoréipavoc, she-walked across the lawn 
in costume of Lincoln green, no wonder 
that he wanted to flirt with her. 
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“ Poor little Powys,” she exclaimed; 
laughingly. “It was too bad. He 
has just come back from Denmark, 
you know; so I asked him if he 
thought King Christian’s renuncia- 
tion of feudal supremacy in Schles- 
wig was valid, being obtained before 
he was king. He said he had never 
heard of such a document: wasn’t I 
misinformed? He thought I re- 
ferred to the present king; and 
when I told him the transaction took 
place in 1448, he went away horrified 
at my chronology.” 

“‘ Never mind, Witch ; he’ll go home 
and write a melancholy lyric about 
you.” 

Which Powys did. 

“Well,” resumed the Earl, “I see 
Mauleverer isx’t particular which of 
his sons you marry; and he is going 
to Italy. I wish I could.” 

“ You know very well that you can, 
if you like,” said Vivian ; “but you’d 
soon weary of it, and so should I. 
There’s nothing like England after 
all.” 

“ But I’m so plagued with politics,” 
said the Earl. ‘“ Now, if I could only 
contrive to isolate myself, like Maul- 
everer, it would be all very well. 
Here’s a letter this morning from 
that fellow Fownes, with a lot of 
lobby and smoking-room gossip, that 
hasn’t a word of truth in it—and will 
I use my influence? and all that 
sort of thing. Because I give Fownes 
a dinner now and then, he need not 
be such a bore.” 

“ Well, papa, you haven’t let poli- 
tics trouble you much this session, 
at any rate. You only went up to 
one division.” 

“Eugh! might as well have sent 
my proxy. Better in fact, for I 
couldn’t resist showing up Glynfield’s 
fallacies, though they were uttered in 
our support. Poor Glyn, how hor- 
rified he looked.” 

“Well he might. But whois that 
letter from, papa, with the almost 
illegible address }” 

“Tt is a scrawl, certainly. I don’t 
know how the printers read it. It’s 
from Guy Luttrel, Witch.” 

Lord Riverdale threw the letter to 
his daughter, who vainly tried to read 
it, and at last said— 

“Well, papa, you have a wonder- 
ful talent for deciphering, What 
does he say ?” 

“ He says that he isn’t very well, 
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and has got leave for a fortnight, and 
wants to come down here.” 

“ How nice!” said Vivian. “Now 
that’s a man I like; and, as he isn’t 
a marrying man, I suppose one may 
safely say so. When is he coming ?” 

“ Positively,.I don’t know. I won- 
der at his taking the trouble to write 
about it. You'll very likely see him 
in the course of the day. What do 
you mean to do this morning ?” 

“T want to ride over to Riverdale 
and give two or three orders.” 

“Tl ride with you, Witch. I want 
to see Parker on business, and may 
as well go to his office.” 

“Don’t ask him to dine, papa.” 

“JT should rather think not; but 
Tll ask the Archdeacon and his 
sister, or you can for nie.” 

So the Earl of Riverdale and Lady 
Vivian rode to the town after break- 
fast. They were well-known in its 
crowded streets; and his lordship, 
though not popular, was greatly 
admired. Sound sense, unflinching 
justice, thorough pluck, are always 
admired by Englishmen. As for 
Vivian, the ladies of Riverdale wor- 
shipped her. She was always ready 


with money and patronage for any 
public festivity ; she was more toler- 
ant towards provincial ignorance than 
London affectation ; she bought al- 
most everything she wanted at River- 


dale. Her appearance in the wide 
square market-place always caused a 
sensation. 

This great open market-square, one 
side of which puzzled antiquaries by 
being called “The Rope Walk” — 
whereas no ropes seemed ever to 
have been made at Riverdale —is 
the principal part of the town. The 
ground slopes upwards to the north, 
on which side are the Town Hall 
and Assize Courts. The Rope Walk 
is the place where the chief shops 
are found, and forms the east side of 
the square. A shop on the west side 
is not worth a third the rent of one 
in the Rope Walk. On the south 
stands the great Church of St. Chad, 
a cathedral in ancient times. Behind 
the church, amid an open green, 
whose great elms are alive with 
rooks though in the smoky heart of 
the town, is the pleasant residence 
of Archdeacon Coningsby, Rector of 
Riverdale. 

Lady Vivian reined up her beau- 
tiful Arab mare at the shop of the 
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leading bookseller, who published the 
Riverdale Guardian. Its editor, who 
on the strength of being a Tory jour- 
nalist deemed himself quite an aris- 
tocrat, was just coming from the 
shop, and felt half inclined to offer to 
assist the ladyto dismount. Luckily, 
however, he had not pluck enough. 
The Earl had stop ok at Parker’s, 
also in the Rope Walk, the attorney’s 
house facing the square ; while a 
long row of offices ran behind it, 
access being obtained through a 
quaint antique passage. Parker was 
that fortunate entity, a county 
lawyer, doing the business of the 
great Riverdale and Mauleverer 
estates and of a dozen minor pro- 
perties. 

“ Ah, Parker,” said the Earl, as he 
entered the attorney’s sanctum, “how 
are you? I want to sign those two 
leases for Fowler and Edmonds, and 
thought I wouldn’t trouble you to 
bring them over. Are they ready ?” 

“Quite, my lord. I thought you 
might call. But reaily Fowler ought 
to pay more rent for the Vineyards 
Farm.” 

“ T verily believe he ought,” replied 
the Earl, laughing; “but that’s 
Vivian’s fault. She says Fowler has 
nine children, and his eldest son 
wants to get married when there’s a 
little more money in hand, and I’m 
not to raise the rent. So I obey, of 
course.” 

“Well, my lord, another hundred 
a-year can’t matter to you ; but when 
one farm is under-rented other ten- 
ants are like to grumble.” 

The leases being signed, Mr. Parker, 
as was his wont, produced a dusty 
bottle of miraculous Madeira and 
some Presburg biscuits— refreshment 
only offered to his choicest clients. 
Such Madeira as the old lawyer's I 
have never elsewhere tasted. The 
Earl drank a couple of glasses with 
his usual gusto, and liked it so well 
that he almost forgot himself so far 
as to invite Parker to dinner. For 
Parker, though the most sagacious of 
lawyers, was rather a bore in conver- 
sution, whom Vivian consented to 
endure only at intervals. 

At the Rectory the father and 
daughter met again. Archdeacon 
Coningsby was an ecclesiastical power, 
not in his county only, but in Eng- 
land. A very high Churchman, he 
spoke and wrote and printed his 


‘ 
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opinions with undaunted courage. 

he Earl, himself rather given to the 
Broad Church, was particularly fond 
ofhim. Nothing that he liked better 
than an argument with the Arch- 
deacon. The two were worthily 
matched. If Lord Riverdale had 
more mundane experience and a 
power of satire more incisive, the 
Archdeacon had a greater fluency and 
more profound knowledge of his sub- 
ject. It was just for the sake of an 
argument that the Earl wanted the 
Archdeacon to dine with him that 
evening. As for the Archdeacon’s 
sister, the Hon. Miss Coningsby, her 
tremulous timidity lest her brother 
(whom she firmly believed the greatest 
man alive) should say something to 
offend somebody, was intensely amus- 
ing. He was so hot, decisive, dog- 
matic ; while she sat in a terrible 
fume, rarely venturing to interpose, 
but dreading what next he might say. 

“Vivian,” said the Earl, as they 
rode homeward, “ Parker has been 
scolding me for not raising Fowler’s 
rent.” 

“ Parker is an old hunks,” was the 
irreverent reply. “ He shan’t come 
to dinner fora month. By the way, 
Lord Lantony has the gout again.” 

“The Archdeacon told you, I sup- 
pose. Lantony drinks too much port. 
I never get the gout.” 

“Fortunate old gentleman !” 
laughed Vivian. “But you ought to 
have gout, oughtn’t you, to show 
good blood ?’ 

“Thank you, Witch, I'd rather not. 
Was the Archdeacon fiery about ad- 
mitting Dissenters to the univer- 
sities ¢” 

“Voleanic. I suppose you have 
invited him to dinner with a mis- 
chievous design of plaguing him on 
that point.” 

Hardly had the Earl and his guests 
sat down to dinner that day when 
there was sound of an arrival. 

“Guy Luttrel, no doubt,” said 
Lord Riverdale. “ Lewis, tell him 
not to stay to dress, or the soup will 
be cold.” 

The door was flung open, and in 
walked Guy Luttrel and a taller 
man than he, Harry Mauleverer. The 
Karl gave Vivian a meaning look. 

Guy Luttrel was a distinguished- 
looking man of forty. A stranger 
would have been puzzled to discover 
his occuvation. but would have in- 
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stinctively decided that he must be a 
first-rate man in his way. And, in- 
deed, Guy Luttrel might have ob- 
tained distinction in any pursuit. He 
had chosen politics, not, however, 
without trying other experiments, 
He had written the best comedy, the 
best satirical poem, and the best social 
novel of the day. He was quite a 
leader of fashion, without seeking 
the position ; the style of his dress 
and of his equipages being assiduously 
copied. His income was only about 
a thousand a year ; but he seemed to 
spend five. 

“Glad to see you both,” said the 
Earl. ‘“ Why, Harry, how come you 
to know Luttrel? He used to say 
he never spoke to boys.” 

“No, my lord, girls,” said Guy. 

“Then you won’t condescend to 
notice me, of course,” said Vivian. 
“ You know I’m only just out of the 
nursery.” 

“ Ay,” he answered. I remember 
you in long clothes, child. To quote 
my friend Fred Locker, Praed’s 
rightful heir:— 


““*To hint at an infantine frailty is scandal ; 
Let bygones be bygones—and some- 
body knows 
It was bliss such a baby to dance and to 
dandle, 
Your cheeks were so velvet—so rosy 
your toes.”’ 


“T am glad to see you looking so 
well,” said Harry Mauleverer to the 


Archdeacon, ‘‘ We must take care of 
the health of our defenders of the 
faith in these days of schism.” 

It was a mischievous speech, and 
brought the Archdeacon out with 
forty-parson-power, the Earl aiding 
and abetting by occasional suggestions 
of disagreement. When there came 
a pause, Luttrel said— 

“ What a wretched state Conserva- 
tive journalism is in just now. The 
cheap papers are the destruction of 
everything respectable.” 

“Ah,” said the Archdeacon, “I 
am glad to tell you that I have ar- 
ranged with a first-class publishing 
firm to bring out a newspaper of my 
own, which will above everything 
maintain the union of Church and 
State.” 

“Eyad, I pity the heresiarchs,” 
said the Earl, “if that’s to be the 
case,” 

“Tn literature as well as theology,” 
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said Luttrel. “The Archdeacon 
doesn’t like Tennyson at all, and 
strongly objects to Thackeray, and 
Bulwer, and Dickens.” 

“ You are quite right, Mr Luttrel,” 
said the reverend gentleman. “ Their 
works are subversive of all sound 
principles.” —- 

“Do you like Wynyard Powys ?” 
asked Lady Vivian. 

“ Pshaw, my dear,” he replied “the 

young man is a silly plagiarist.” 
" “Why, Archdeacon,” said Guy, 
“you'll get into disfavour with Lady 
Vivian. Powys writes charming 
yerses in her honour, which she highly 
approves.” 

“You know very well,” she said, 
“that I don’t care for any living poet 
but Browning. Perhaps I may deign 
to put you as next in ranks.” 

“Thanks to your ladyship. I like 
ironical compliments.” 

Harry Mauleverer had been in a 
great hurry to get to London, and 
how comes he back so soon? To tell 
the truth, when he called at a certain 
bijou mansion in Piccadilly he re- 
ceived “ Not at home,” as reply to 
his inquiries. Now he knew by ex- 
perience that the lady whom he 


sought would be “not at home” for 
a week, at least ; and he had nothing 
to do in London, and no excuse for 
going down to Mauleverer again. 
ence, when Guy Luttrel accidentally 
met him and proposed a visit to 
Riverdale, he was delighted to go. 

That evening, when the Archdea- 
con and his sister were gone, Luttrel 
and Mauleverer smoked a cigar toge- 
ther in the odorous July twilight. 

“What a charming creature Vivian 
Ashleigh is!” said Guy. “She would 
just suit you, Mauleverer.” 

“So my father seems to think ; but 
ie should not suit her.” 

“ r _ 

= Thank you. What's a fellow to 
do who is in love with somebody 
else ?” 

“Egad, you’ve begun early,” said 
Luttrel. “And are you going to 
marry somebody else ?” 

“1 wish to heaven I were,” ex- 
claimed Harry, passionately. “I must 
tell you all about it some day, old 
fellow—but not to-night, no, not to- 
night.” 

“* Hespere, qui celo fertur crudelior 
ignis ?” said Luttrel to himself, as 
the young man walked away. 


CHAPTER IV. 


* Pleasant it is in a boat to glide 
On a river whose ripples to ocean haste, 
With indolent fingers fretting the tide, 
And an indolent arm round a darling waist."—Guy Lurrret. 


BREAKFAST was over at Riverdale 
Court. Business had taken the Earl 
and Vivian into the Holy of Holies. 
This room, like the one below it, had 
its four wide windows ; but the al- 
ternate spaces were entirely given up 
to books. There were multitudinous 
blue-books, necessary to the active 
volitician. Z/ansard, of course, and 
Jod, and Burke, and a hundred other 
authorities—files of journals, volumes 
of despatches in MS., bound in Russia, 
and carefully secured by Chubb’s best 
locks, Elsewhere in the Court there 
was a noble library open to all: but 
this was Lord Riverdalo's work-room, 
where none came but himself and his 
— secretary. She contributed 
ner share to its literary furniture in 
the form of choice works in English, 
French, German,  Italian—fewer 
French than any other perhaps, for 


Vivian cared only for the purer forms 
of literature. Her taste was almost 
too severe: she thought Tennyson 
namby-pamby, and Ruskin tedious, 
and Carlyle an utterer of “ sound and 
fury, signifying nothing,” and Dickens 
a mere caricaturist. But she relished 
Shakespeare and Bacon, Dryden and 
Pope, Lamb and Hazlitt, Words- 
worth and Coleridge, Thackeray and 
Browning. Now, reader, you have a 
clue to her ladyship’s xsthetics. 

Business over, the Earl naturally 
began to talk nonsense. 

“So Harry is come to look after 
you, Vivian, it seems. Will it be an 
easy conquest ?” 

“The boy's in love with somebody 
else, papa, it is easy to see. Don't 
you notice how absent and taciturn 
. is? His heart’s in the Highlands.” 

“Well, 1 should rather like him 
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forason-in-law. Good-looking, don’t 
you think ?” 

“ oe al 

“ And clever ?” 

* Rather.” 

“ How laconic weare! You don’t 
seem ai all smitten, Witch.” 

“ Why, papa, I’das soonmarry Guy. 
One’s my cousin you know, and the 
other’s my uncle.’ 

“ Flattering to Luttrel, by Jove. I 
must tell him. But you might marry 
a worse man than Guy, Witch.” 

“T doubt if you could find a better,” 
said Vivian, with a young lady’s em- 
phasis. 

Meanwhile Luttrel and Mauleverer 
were in the audience-chamber, busy 
with the “ enchanted weed.” wis, 
the Earl’s chief servitor, knew Guy’s 
habits, and had placed beside him a 
noble gold flagon, holding above a 
quart of the generous ale brewed 
when Vivian was born. Guy had a 
complete contempt for pale ale, and 
always drank what he wickedly called 
“the Vivian tap.” There were good 
stories of its potency. Guy—I ought 
to have mentioned it before—was one 
of the members for Riverdale ; and 
once, there being a contested election, 
he amused himself by writing a leader 
for the Riverdale Guardian. Its 
editor, anxious to do the article 
justice, and possibly thinking he 
should not object to lunch at the 
Court, walked over with it himself. 
Guy was just starting for a ride ; but 
he looked through the proof, and then, 
excusing himself to the editor, asked 
him to take luncheon nevertheless. 
Hungry after his walk, the journalist 

lished off some cold grouse, washing 
it down with a tankard of the Vivian 
tap ; and when he got into the open 
air, the effect on him was such that 
he wandered away into the grounds 
in a state of semi-consciousness, lay 
down under a huge oak, and slept for 
about twenty-four hours. All River- 
dale was excited by the loss of its 
editor, and the Guardian had to 
come out without him. 

The generous fluid did not hurt Guy 
Luttrel. He and Mauleverer were 
surrounded by dogs of all sizes, one of 
which, an enormous boarhound 
known as Tiny, stood with its tre- 
mendous h upon his knee. He 
was a man beloved of dogs. ainst 
one of the pillars of the Audience 
Chamber leaned a falconer with a 
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cast of hawks. There was a heronry 
down the stream ; and that cunnin 
Vivian, knowing when she looked 
well, had revived the most pictur- 
esque of English sports. I assure 
you, to see her cantering along the 
river side on her brown mare Psyche, 
while a hooded falcon stood upon 
her wrist, was a somewhat perilous 
thing for an impressible man. 

“What a glory of the church mili- 
tant Coningsby is,” said Guy to his 
companion. “The very essence of 
orthodoxy. I wish I could think 
anything so well worth fighting for.” 

“So do I,” said Harry, rather 
gloomily. I wonder how people get 
on in the Elysian Fields ?” 

“You Pagan! But to tell the . 
truth, I shoujd like to be certain of 
not losing my identity. I don't 
much relish the idea of being merged 
in the infinite.” 

“No,” said Mauleverer, looking 
livelier. “ Your poetic vein, and 
political sagacity, and social brilliancy, 
would hardly give a taste to the ocean 
of commonplace in which it would be 
lost. It reminds one of the homeo- 
pathic recipe for making a bowl of 
punch— 


“Take a glass of ram— 
The less the glass the better ; 
Pour it in the lake 
Of Wener or of Wetter.’” 


“ You're getting facetious,” retorted 
Guy. “An excellent sign. Now I 
don’t want to ask what’s the matter 
with you, for I know you're in love— 
and it isn’t with Vivian, the only girl 
in England worth falling in love with. 
Your flame is a Becky Sharp or a 
Jane Eyre, or some such horror. I 
hate seeing a young fellow make a 
mess of it. Can I help you?’ 

“T don’t believe you could. I 
assure you the creature I love is the 
most charming in the world; and 
she loves me—I know it. But some 
malignant fate prevents her saying 


80. 

“How old is she?” asked Guy, 
looking rather wicked. 

“Well,” said Harry, hesitatingly, 
“ she may be four or fiveand twenty.’ 

“ Five and thirty, or I'm a Dutch- 
man. Who the deuce can it be ?” 
said Guy to himself. “ Lives in Lon- 
don, I suppose, Harry ?” 


“Yes,” he said. 


t 
“But, my dear 
Luttrel, I'll tell you all about it some 
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day, only I cannot yet make up my 
mind. I want some fellow’s advice, 
confoundedly, and Hugh ’s at Win- 
dermere, you know.” 

“All right, old boy,” said Guy. 
“Tm ready for anything—elopement 
first, and a duel afterwards, if it suits 

ou.” ; 

At this moment the Earl and Vivian 
descended to the Audience Chamber. 
Vivian had been delayed by visitors, 
the greatest nuisance of a country 
neighbourhood. They were full of 
the news that Mr. Mauleverer was 
gone abroad, and didn’t mean to re- 
turn—how strange! and that Par- 
liament was likely to be dissolved, 
and Mr. Luttrel would probably lose 
his seat for Riverdale—how unfor- 
tunate !and—O how delightful !—that 
Lady Vivian was going to patronise 
the Féte Champétre for Superannu- 
ated Orangewomen! Which Vivian 
endured as if she had been Job in 
petticoats. 

“There’s no time to do anything 
before luncheon,” said the Earl. 
“ What shall we do after ?” 

“T vote for the river,” said Vivian, 
“if you, gentlemen, as is common] 
the case, have nothing to do. It 
will do you two good to row.” 

“T can row,” said Harry, “ but 
Luttrel here declares that he’s an in- 
valid. And I know the Earl’s too 
lazy, so your ladyship will have to 
make yourself useful.’ 

 She’ll catch a crab,” said Luttrel. 
“No, I can row, if you all promise 
not to mention it to the Right 
Honorable Evelyn Denison.” 

But before the luncheon bell rang, 
one of the grooms from Mauleverer 
arrived, having ridden over with a 
letter for Harry from London, marked 
“ Immediate’—a feminine commu- 
nication evidently. Harry announced 
that he must return to town at once, 
upon most important business. As 
the dog-cart came up to the door, 
Guy Luttrel said to him :— 

“ Good-by, old fellow. Don’t get 
into an inextricable mess without 
letting me know.” 

“Guy,” said the Earl, as they 
strolled towards the river; “ Vivian 
declares that you are her uncle.” 

“Then I’ve got a very charming 
niece,” said Luttrel. 

“You need not go on, papa,” ex- 
claimed Vivian. ou are in a mis- 
chievous mood, Isee. The fact is, Mr. 
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Luttrel, he wants to make me marry 
somebody; and as you and Harry 
were the only men here, he recom- 
mended me to choose between you.” 

“Don’t choose me,” said Guy. 
“T’m within the prohibited degrees. 
Harry would suit you well.” 

“ Harry’s in love, poor fellow, any- 
body can see; and I suppose that 
is what takes him back to London at 
such arate. Well,” continued Vivian, 
reflectively, “if ever I am in love, I 
hope I shall be a little less foolish 
than the people I have seen in that 
predicament. And then proposals ! 
—sentiment and stuff! Why, I 
should laugh at a man who talked 
blank verse to me.” 

“ Pray, how would you have it 
done, Witch ?” asked the Earl, laugh- 


ing. 

“How? In a plain straightfor- 
ward way. Why should a man lose 
his wits at the most important in- 
stant of his life? When two people 
love one another, they know it pretty 
well beforehand, so a simple form of 
words will do.” 

* Perhaps you'll suggest the form,” 
laughed Guy. “I am an old fogy; 
but a man’s never safe from’feminine 
perils till he’s under the turf.” 

“Yes, and I may want to marry 
again,” said Lord Riverdale. “ Fifty 
is a nice marrying age.” 

“Well,” said the young lady, 
. a at me as much as you like; 
but I should prefer a simple straight- 
forward way of doing it. Vivian 
Ashleigh will you be my wife ? is the 
sort of question I should like to be 
asked.” 


“ Qandid young lady,” said Luttrel. 


“And what kind of an answer 
would you give?” asked the Earl. 

“ Yes, if I liked the man—Jo, if 
I didn’t. And if he were unwise 
enough to ask whether he might hope 
for a change of feeling, or any other 
absurd question, I should wish him 
good morning, and cut him dead 
ever after.” 

It was a delicious afternoon upon 
theriver—more indolently delicious it 
scarce could be in the land where it 
is always afternoon. Vivian steered ; 
the Earl pulled stroke. The great 
trees beside the stream were heavy 
with leafage, and their long branches 
often endangered Vivian’s broad sum- 
mer hat. Masses of white cloud 
slept lazily in the sky, and were lazily 
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reflected in the lucid water. There 
was neither song of bird nor sough of 
breeze. Tiny, theegreat boarhound, 
had followed them to the river, and 
occasionally plunged in and swam 
after the boat: it was the sole inter- 
ruption of the intense ineffable calm, 
and came like a relief. And the three 
voyagers were rapt in reverie. 

ivian thought — “Shall I ever 
marry? Shall [ ever meet the frank, 
brave spirit which I need —a man 
poetic by nature, yet unsentimental— 
a man whose mastery I shall at once 
acknowledge ?” And in her heart she 
knew that there can be few such men. 
But courage, child! there are few 
Vivians. 

And the Earl thought — “ Vivian 
must marry; but whom? Harry 
Mauleverer would do well ; but has 
he intellectual stamina enough for 
that girl? Guy would be the fellow 
if he were ten years younger. Hang 
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it, what a bore it is to have too 
By Jove, I 


charming a daughter! 
"And Guy Luttrel thought—“ Bgad 
uy Luttrel thought—“ 

she’s the most beautiful, vivacious, 
perilous creature in Europe. Why 
am I an old fogy? What a treat to 
voyage down life’s river with one’s 
arm round Vivian's perfect waist !” 
And it was at this time he made the 
pretty lyric enough whence I have 
quoted four lines to begin this chap- 
ter, and which you, fair reader, have 
doubtless heard Mr. Sims Reeves 
sing pleasantly at St. James’s Hall. 

they walked homewards, a sud- 
den thought struck Guy Luttrel 
about Harry Mauleverer. 

“ By Jove,” thought he, “didn’t I 
see Harry’s horses standing in Picca- 
dilly? The Woman he loves can’t be 
Helen Fitzmaurice? By Jove, that 
would be a mess |” 

It was Helen Fitzmaurice. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ And, like another Helen, fired another Troy.”—Drypxn. 


HELEN Fitzmaurice was at this 
time a mystery and marvel of London. 
To be a widow, young, and beautiful 
and wealthy, is a feminine delight ; 
and Mrs. Fitzmaurice taught people 
a new lesson in the art of widow- 
hood. How thoroughly she enjoyed 
herself! How pleasantly and inde- 
pendently she lived! What troops 
of admirers surrounded her! She 
was the very creature to delight 
everybody. She was pretty, with a 
plump and rounded prettiness ; she 
was accomplished, without being in 
any degree ostentatious of her accom- 
plishments ; she was perfect in the 
art of conversation. Widows, indeed, 
are the only women to talk. Girls 
don’t know how, and young married 
women have seldom courage enough. 

Where Harry Mauleverer first met 
Helen Fitzmaurice is not recorded. 
He fell frightfully in love with her ; 
she, three years his senior, knew how 
to keep the flame burning. What a 
wonderful thing is the difference be- 
tween a young man and a young wo- 
man of about the same age! The 
former is awkward, clumsy—an easy 
victim—wholly incapable of judging 
for himself, or of come his ears ‘to 
the song of the siren, But the latter 


seems to know her art by an instinct. 
She flies at her quarry intuitively. 
She takes to her business as a cat 
takes to catching mice. And Helen 
Fitzmaurice was a mistress of the art, 
unrivalled among her contemporaries. 

I suppose no amount of experience 
avails against a woman. Whatever 
a man’s knowledge of the world, he 
succumbs at the flutter of a petticoat ; 
so the boys may well be forgiven 
their follies. But this is the only 
thing in which experience does not 
avail. Which of us has not been 
thoroughly nonplussed by some fel- 
low far inferior in intellect, but more 
experienced. Yet it is rather curious 
that there is just now a tendency 
among men of business to patronise 
extreme youth. Take the new joint- 
stock banks, for example. I know 
they are thoroughly original—espe- 
cially in their liking for brass plates 
of prodigious size, and enormous 
panes of plate glass. But the fancy 
for youthful managers seems queer. 
A bank manager should be a man of 
experience, able to know questionable 
paper almost by its smell. Now a 
gentleman of this profession who 
committed suicide a month or two 
ago was several years below thirty. 
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Iam a great believer in youth, like 
my friend Mr. Disraeli. Gaston de 
Foix, Condé, Cortés, Nelson, as 
M. de Sidonia reminds us, were great 
in their youth; so were Loyola 
Wesley, Pascal; so Raffaelle an 
Richelieu, Bolingbroke and Pitt. 
But war, religion, statesmanship, art, 
poetry, are the works of genius, and 
genius is greatest in youth. Nobody 
wants a bank manager to be a man 
of genius ; he may turn out a Colonel 
Waugh. In fact, to manage a bank 
is not a lofty métver, though in these 
times a very necessary one, and is far 
better suited to elderly gentlemen of 
mediocre ability than to young men 
of intelligence. I know that before 
I bought shares in a joint-stock bank 
I should inquire the age of its ma- 
nager. 

his is digression. Helen Fitz- 
maurice lived in Piccadilly—that 
street of streets. Her house was 
small, but admirably appointed— 
exquisitely furnished. Her recep- 
tions were the talk of London, 
and men who had the entrée were 
envied. You never met a bore there. 
Though few people knew what in 


newspaper English is called the “an- 
tecedents” of Mrs. Fitzmaurice, she 
managed to surround herself with 


people of the right sort. Perhaps 
there was some attraction in the fact 
that she was a little mysterious. At 
the pretty house in Piccadilly there was 
an “at home” not long afterthe date 
of our last chapter. Of course Harry 
Mauleverer was present. He was in 
the toils of this Piceadilly Circe. He 
was young and helpless. He had 
told her in a thousand different ways 
that he loved her, but the sorceress 
had merely laughed athim. She was 
inexplicable—all women are inexpli- 
cable—but our young friend had not 
discovered that. Old stagers like 
you and I, gentle reader, never bother 
ourselves with insoluble problems ; 
but this Harry, in the heat of his 
first passion, wanted to feel the elec- 
tric influence of mutual love. Now 
if the lady had been some unsophis- 
ticated creature in her teens who had 
never had a season in town, Harry’s 
hot attack would infallibly have 
had a response ; then he would have 
fallen in love irrevocably. But for 
this sort of thing, as for a quarrel, 
two people are required ; and Helen 
was far too sagacious to compromise 
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herself with a mere boy, however 
much she liked him. Of course she 
liked him a little. A woman must 
have some slight liking for the ugliest 
man on earth if he obviously adores 


er. 

In the Park, before dinner, Harry 
had two or three curious rencontres. 
First, he met his brother, Hugh, who, 
like himself, was on horseback. 

“Well, Harry,” said his senior, 
“how are ee getting on? I see 
precious little of you.” 

“Oh,” replied Harry, “ everything 
is terribly dull. To tell you the 
truth, I’m rather tired of enjoying 
myself, I should like a regular pur- 
suit.” 

“ By Jove,” laughed Hugh, “ that’s 
a novelty for a Mauleverer. I verily 
believe you are the first of the family 
who ever had a passing inclination to 
do anything useful. You had better 
go into Parliament.” 

“ But, my dear fellow,” said Harry, 
as they rode along together, “don’t 
you find things slow occasionally ?” 

“Tt’s a slow world,” answered 
Hugh, with much gravity. “I dare 
say adversity may be interesting, but 
prosperity is the greatest nuisance 
possible. Having always had plenty 
of money and nobody to interfere 
with me, I can speak ex cathedra. 
I'd give a trifle for something awfully 
unpleasant to happen.” 

“ A queer wish,” said Harry. “If 
the gentleman in black—my name- 
sake, by the way—one reads of in the 
old romances, should overhear you, 
he may be tempted to take you at 
your word.” 

“ All right. 
this evening ?” 

“T have a dinner engagement with 
an Oxford chum at the Junior Carl- 
ton. After that I think of looking in 
at Mrs. Fitzmaurice’s. Shall I meet 
you there ?” 

“No; I don’t know her,” said 
Hugh, in rather an unusual tone. 
And then the brothers parted. 

Guy Luttrel was the next man 
Harry saw. He was driving a superb 
four-in-hand, one of Guy’s favourite 
amusements. Seeing Harry, he ex- 
claimed— 

“Come and dine with me, Mau- 
leverer ; I’ve a nice little impromptu 
party at my place. Vivian Grey is 
coming.” 

“ By Jove, is he? I’m uncommonly 
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sorry, but I must keep a previous en- 
gagement. I should like to meet 
him.” 

“Where are you going after din- 
ner? We may come across one an- 
other.” 

“T’m going to the Fitzmaurice’s, of 
course. Youknow I'm her ladyship’s 
devoted adherent. Shall we meet ?” 

“Hardly likely,” said Guy. “I 
seldom go there.’ 

Yet, strange to say, Harry’s next 
encounter being with pretty Helen 
herself, driving a pair of cream, white 
rons in coquettish style, who should 

e sitting by her side but Guy Lat- 
trel ? Hardly a quarter of an hour 
had passed and Guy had got rid of 
his equipage and found out the lady 
who, in truth, seemed by no means 
ue to see him. Harry rode up 
to the carriage. 

She gave him one of those fascinat- 
ing looks which ladies of her captivat- 
= produce to order ; but merely 
said— 

“T shall see you by-and-by, Mr. 
Mauleverer.” 

As to Guy, he gave his young friend 
the coolest possible nod. 

“ What the devil’s the matter with 
Luttrel ?” reflected Harry. “He 
can’t want to m Helen, surely ; 
he’s much too old ; besides, he’s not 
a marrying man. Fancy Guy be- 
side a domestic hearth ! The idea is 
too ludicrous.” 

Harry Mauleverer took his college 
friend to Mrs. Fitzmaurice’s “at 
home” thatevening. He fancied the 
fair widow looked rather distraite. 
Guy Luttrel was there ; talked a good 
deal .to her ; regretted that Vivian 
Grey couldn’t come, as he had to look 
in at the House. Indeed, it was very 
seldom he could be induced to go 
anywhere during the session. 

‘Parliament is very troublesome ; 
don’t you think so, Mr. Mauleverer ?” 
asked Helen. 

“Something to do,” said Harry. 
“T find it tremendously difficult to 
kill time.” The idea of doing some- 
thing had for some time haunted him. 

“You should try it,” said Guy. “I 
should like to see you on a committee. 
I think a man has quite enough to 
do in ordering his clothes and his 
dinner, and choosing his horses, and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“You say nothing about the la- 
dies,” remarked Mrs. Fitzmaurice. 
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“Well,” replied Guy, “they can 
speak for themselves. They furnish 
one with pleasant excitement, cer- 
tainly, but not with much useful oc- 
cupation.” 

“T have a great mind to go into 
Parliament,” said Harry. 

“Great minds are wanted there,” 
retorted Guy. “But youare the very 
first of your family that ever wanted 
to work.” 

“ But, my dear fellow,” said Harry, 
“vou know I’m a younger son, and 
may possibly have to work for my 
living.” 

“How very interesting!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Fitzmaurice. “A Mauleverer 
working for his living! Really, now, 
I should like to know what you would 
do in that case,” 

“Upon my honour I don’t know. 
Write for the newspapers perhaps.” 

“Horrible murders — frightful 
accidents at three halfpence a line,” 
said Guy. “ By the way, if you would 
like to see something of London 
journalists, there’s a meeting to- 
morrow evening about a new Tory 
paper. Will you come ?” 

“ Where,” asked Mauleverer. 

“©, an out-of-the-way region, be- 
yond Temple-bar, which is itself be- 
yond the limits of civilization. But 
come down to my club, and we'll 
take a hansom, and e: the fellow 
=e I find that the best plan 
when I go to unknown latitudes.” 

Harry Mauleverer promised to go, 
imagining that he should meet with 
some political earnestness among the 
promoters of a new journal. 

It need hardly be said that Harry 
managed, somehow or other, to secure 
a brief téte-d-téte with the lady of his 
love during the evening. And in this 
fashion was it conducted :— 

There was a beautiful room, half 
boudoir, half conservatory, in which 
he found her. Exquisite exotic odour 
filled that dusky apartment, and the 
plash of a tiny fountain was au- 
dible. 

“ Helen,” said Harry, in a low, yet 
passionate tone, “I love you.” 

“ My dear boy, you have said so a 

eat number of times. What does 
it matter ?” 

“You are cruel. Such love as I 
feel is no trifle. It makes me miser- 
able.” 

“But you know,” said the lady, in 
a softer tone, “that I have told you 
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times without number that I am too 
old for you.” 

“No, no, No, NO!” exclaimed 
Harry, impetuously, and crescendo. 

“Hush! We shall be overheard. 
I am too old for you ; and, if I were 
not, I cannot marry you.” 

“ Why not?” 

“That is a mystery. But, if you 
want my words confirmed, ask Guy 
Luttrel.” 

“Luttrel is my evil genius,” 
claimed Harry, vehemently. “He 
loves you himself. Ill fight him, by 
Jove !” 

And the young man jumped be 
hastily, as if at once to seek and chal- 
lenge his assumed rival. 

“ What a fiery, impetuous boy you 
are!” exclaimed Mrs.*Fitzmaurice, 
laying upon Harry’s arm her pretty 

lump hand. “Mr. Luttrel was never 
in love with anyone but himself. I 
simply said that he could verify my 
statement as to the impossibility of 
my marrying you.” 

“ He shall tell me why, or I'll send 
him into another world !” exclaimed 
Harry, in a passion. 

“Now, my dear Harry,” said the 
siren, holding his coat-sleeve with a 
firm grip, “don’t be so wild. He 
will not tell you why, and I dare not. 
But it is true—O my God! it is 
true. Would that it were not! No 
Harry, if you love me, don’t quarrel 
with Guy Luttrel. He is my good 
friend ; let him be yours.” 

“ Helen,” said Mauleverer, “all 
this rhapsody is nonsense. Guy is 
one of the best fellows in the world. 
Who wants to quarrel with him? 
But, confound it, what business has 
he interfering between you and me ? 
He isn’t your father, is he? He’s 
quite old enough. I don’t want to 
have him telling me you can’t marry 
me ; I want to have you tell me that 
you can.” 

In this fierce style the young gen- 
tleman went on for some time, the 
wicked widow soothing him as well 
as she could; and of course she 
knew how. Surely a prety woman, 
of a quarter-century old, is the craf- 
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tiest creature in the world. Fox or 
hare is nothing to it. Ill be hanged 
if Lord Brougham himself, who, I 
suppose, ought to be the cleverest 
man alive in England, would have 
been a match for Helen Fitzmaurice. 
She’d have turned him round any one 
of those white, cylindrical fingers 
with the filbert nails. 

There does not seem to be as great 
a difference between the male and 
female of other animals as between a 
man and a woman. The hen-falcon 
hunts better than her mate; the 
lioness is fiercer; but the horse far 
excels the mare. We cannot, how- 
ever, detect any of that mysterious 
influence among other creatures which 
almost any woman can exercise over 
almost any man. Lucky they don’t 
know their power, as Thackeray re- 
marked. hat brings Hercules to 
the foot of Omphale, dressed in fe- 
male apparel, and spinning among 
her maidens? There is much mean- 
ing in the fine old myth, as in all 
the primeval legends. Have you, my 
friend, never beheld a man so ath- 
letic in brain and sense that he 
seemed almost a demigod, contentedly 
wearing the crinoline— 


“Sporting with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair ?” 


And I am not writing of illicit 
loves, or of the holier passions of hot 
outh—at least, not of these alone. 
ave you never beheld a man of 
genius and power, who might have 
swayed the nation, or left his mark 
upon the history or literature of the 
world, ruined by the influence of a 
commonplace wife, fit only 


“To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer ?” 


But Harry and Helen have been 
left too long alone. It becomes dan- 
ener, She succeeded in soothing 

im, of course ; he revoked his vows 
of vengeance against Luttrel, and the 
last sound heard amid that dusky 
fragrance was the soft yet, if audible, 
—_ result of lips meeting 
ips. 
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THE STYLE OF BALZAC AND THACKERAY. 


Towarps the latter end of the year 
1850, there died, in Paris, one who 
has exerted a more marked influence 
on modern French literature than 
any other man of his age, and whose 
influence has been indirectly reflected 
upon the literature of our own coun- 
try. That man was Balzac, a writer 
not much read in England, save by 
the few studious obscure individuals 
who ransack the French literature 
for something more than the mate- 
rials for an “ original drama,” or the 
perplexing incidents of a mysterious 
novel. That Balzac’s works are not 
more generally known to the English 
public, is a mystery yet to be solved, 
and an error which we trust will be 
one day remedied; for those forty- 
five volumes which he left behind 
as a legacy to the literature of his 
country, under the title of “La 
Comedie Humaine,” contain a more 
subtle analysis of human life and 
passion, a more vivid picture of men 
and manners, than anything that 
has been transmitted to posterity by 
the pen of one single man since the 
days of Shakespeare. It has so often 
been objected by the English critic, 
that the French school of fiction is 
one of extravagant improbabilities 
and refined immorality, that the 
mere recommendation of a French 
novel is quite sufficient to excite the 
alarm, if not the indignation, of 
many worthy people of most ap- 
proved principles, who, nevertheless, 
delight in the perusal of such novels 
as “Nobly False,” “ Recommended 
to Mercy,” and a hundred others. 
This may have something to do 
with the ignorance of English rea- 
ders of the treasures lying hidden 
in the “Comedie Humaine ;’ but 
although Balzac is not wholly free 
from the vices peculiar to French 
novelists, yet we may safely assert 
that there will be found in his works 
very little of that which some fasti- 
dious reader of a modern sensational 
novel would term “ objectionable.” 
Many of his works are wholly free 
from any trace of this dreaded taint ; 
he is never coarse, never frivolous, 
and France may fairly meet all criti- 
cism on her school of fiction by 


ointing to her Balzac, who, with 

is caustic wit—more brilliant though 
less bitter than that of Douglas Jer- 
rold—his polished style, his keen 
perception of character, amounting 
almost to an instinct, has not only 
elevated the tone of her own ro- 
mances, but has tinged, if not in a 
great measure formed, the style of 
one of the greatest novelists of Eng- 
land—the late lamented ‘author of 
“Vanity Fair.” 

Perhaps before endeavouring to 
compare the styles of Balzac and 
Thackeray, itewould be interesting to 
notice some one or two extraordinary 
coincidences in the careers of the 
two men. 

As soon as he had attained his ma- 
jority, Balzac, much against the ad- 
vice of his parents, left home, and 
took up his abode in the renowned 
Quartier Latin, a region in Paris 
which has no parallel in any other 
European city. A Utopian republic 
of artists, law students, medical stu- 
dents, literary aspirants of all nations 
and tongues, living together on terms 
of perfect amity—a wild, jolly, reck- 
less community, acknowledging no 
other law than its own unwritten 
code, ‘whose enactments are suited 
to the temperaments of these gay 
Bohemians. Thither went Balzac; 
and in a garret, living upon a diet 
that would have starved an Edinbor- 
ough reviewer, he passed some two or 
three years of hard labour. Into this 
community, and at about the same 
age, Thackeray entered and acquired 
that love of artist life which, like 
Balzac, he has so pleasantly depicted 
and so frequently alluded to in many 
of his works. 

Afteran ineffectual struggle to attain 
popularity as a writer, Balzac’s father 
insisted upon his turning his atten- 
tion to some more promising career, 
advanced him a considerable sum of 
money, and started him in business. 
At the age of twenty-seven he had 
failed in that business, lost all his 
money, and retired again into solitude 
a ruined man, to write renee for 
his livelihood. At about the same age 
Thackeray lost his fortune in an un- 
successful speculation ; and after much 
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previous dilletante writing, began to 
sit to his desk in earnest, with the bra- 
very of a brave man struggling against 
adversity. Balzac worked on stea- 
dily through a ten years’ obscurity, 
patiently striving to attract public 
notice, when-by one bold effort in 
the shape of the “Physiologie du 
Mariage,” he reached the foremost 
rank of the writers of his day, being 
then thirty-two. Thackeray, as his 
biography tell us, spent a similar ten 
years in almost ineffectual struggle, 
when, like Balzac, at one stroke, and 
by the issue of “Vanity Fair,” he 
attracted the attention of the literary 
world of England, and wasthenceforth 
recognised as one of her first novelists, 
being at this time also about the age 
of thirty-seven. Twenty years of la- 
bour brought fame and fortune to both, 
and the parallel of their lives ran on 
to the end perfect ; for they hoth sud- 
denly fell victims to the same fatal 
malady—Balzac at fifty, and Thac- 
keray at fifty-two, both enjoying the 
gentle shelter of an aged mother’s 
love, and both honoured, beloved, 
and lamented. A strange, most 
strange, parallel, scarcely to be found 
in the lives of any other two men in 
the literary history of any period. 
We now advance to the investiga- 
tion of the styles of these two great 
writers, and we must ‘here premise a 
few observations concerning the ma- 
terial upon which they had to work. 
The heroic age must have gone out 
with what is called the dawn of 
civilization ; for from that time we 
find heroes making way for mer- 
chants, troubadours for commercial 
travellers, and chivalry for police- 
men. Baronial halls retired. before 
well-appointed mansions, retainers 
threw aside their jerkins of dull lea- 
ther for a material of a softer nature 
and more brilliant hue; the even 
tenor of that romantic existence, in- 
terrupted occasionally by those tipsy 
brawls which formed the undercur- 
rent of chivalry, was supplanted by 
the present gay, active, busy life, wit 
its myriad of strange actors, and its 
multiplicity of conflicting and novel 
interests ; an age of mighty achieve- 
ments and mighty shams; an age 
adorned with the dazzling splendour 
of much real wealth, and the thin elec- 
troplate of much genteel poverty ; an 
age of boundless charities, tempered 
by workhouses ; an age of good: and 
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evil ; a broad chequered life, whose 
undulations are as varied as the 
aspects of nature, or the everchang- 
ing emotions of the human heart. 

No two men could have appeared 
more fitted to stereotype the manners 
of such an age as this than Balzac 
and Thackeray. Without being daz- 
zled by the glare or stunned by the 
noise of the world, they watched the 
scene narrowly, penetrated beneath 
the surface of social life, and dis- 
covered the simple machinery by 
which it was all worked. They glided 
noiselessly through the gay masquer- 
ade with us, telling us strange stories, 
and occasionally lifting the mask of 
some passer by, when we saw what 
miserable padded wretches the blust- 
ering hectors of life often are ; and as 
to the Venuses and Dianas, when we 
came close to them—and they had 
their masks off—we saw that so far 
from being goddesses, they were very 
ordinary people indeed. Conse- 
quently, instead of describing imagi- 
nary heroes and heroines, these keen 
observers of life have depicted men 
and women, not beautiful sculptured 
statues, but living objects—some far 
from being handsome, but ail real, 
warm, palpitating, living. They 
forced their way through external 
appearances, through the elegant out- 
works of life, and dragged human 
nature to view in all its truthful and 
terrible reality. Both gifted with a 
keen sense of the ridiculous, with a 
bright vein of satire, their pictures of 
life have a striking similitude ; and in 
fine, in their opinions, their views, 
and their style of expressing them, 
there is a consistency and a Ticoneat ’ 
which may be best illustrated by a 
few comparisons. 

Take the great secret of success as 
ropounded by the two men. Balzac 
rom bitter experience knew what was 

the fate of modest struggling worth, 
had doubtless often compared it with 
the rapid success of many a flourish- 
ing charlatan, and had come to the 
conclusion that success in life depends 
a great deal more on boldness and 
persistent energy than on actual merit: 
such is the nature of human admira- 
tion. He develops this theory in the 
“Peau de Chagrin,” where Rastignac, 
who is a gay man of the world, ad- 
vises Raphael, the poor, patient, ob- 
scure student, as to the proper way 
of proceeding. He tells him that, in- 
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stead of shutting himself up and la- 
bouting at his books, he should go 
into the world and accustom men to 
hear his name, to force himself upon 
their notice, indifferent about what 
they may think. 


“Let us examine results,” he says. 
“You only work. Well, you will gain no- 
thing. As for me I am ready for everything, 
and good at nothing, idle as possible; and 
yet I shall accomplish everything. I spread 
myself about ; I push myself forward ; people 
make room forme. I boast of myself; people 
believe me. I create debts; people pay 
them off. A man’s life is a speculation ; 
he places his capital in friends, in pleasures, 
in protectors, and acquaintances.” 


The same theory is developed 
rather more fully in the following 
passage from “ The Newcomes” :— 


“To push on in the crowd, every male or 
female struggler must use his shoulders. If 
a better place than yours presents itself just 
beyond your neighbour, elbow him, and 
take it, Look how a steadily-purposed man 
or woman, at court, at a ball, or exhi- 
bition, wherever there is a competition and 
a squeeze, gets the best place; the nearest 
the sovereign, if bent on kissing the royal 
hand; the closest to the grand stand, if 
minded to go to Ascot; the best view and 
hearing of the Rev. Mr. Thumpington, when 
all the town is rushing to hear that exciting 
divine ; the largest quantity of ice Cham- 
pagne and seltzer, cold pité, or other his or 
her favourite flesh-pot, if gluttonously 
minded, at a supper, whence hundreds of 
people come empty away.” 


The same theory, only more fully 
worked out and applied to a few in- 


stances. We shall endeavour to show 
presently in what points these two 
great students of human nature 
differed in their estimate of the female 
character ; but as regards the female 
character in the personification of the 
mother-in-law, they are both heartily 
agreed. 

In the “ Petites Miséres de la Vie 
Conjugale,” one of the most amusing 
of Balzac’s works, Adolphe is married, 
and like Clive Newcome, taken in 
charge by his mother-in-law. The 
scene is a drive into the country ; the 
mother-in-law is seated with her 
daughter chatting about the excursion. 
Adolphe wishes to return home to 
dinner ; the “belle mére’ is anxious 
for a dinner @ la campagne,and stimu- 
lates her daughter by saying—“ After 
all Adolphe is right—it is more eco- 
nomical to dine at home.” 
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Incited by the word “ economical,” 
the wife begins to torment the hus- 
band, but to no purpose ; and the 
“ belle mére’ completes the mischief 
by another stroke. “ Never mind 
Caroline, he will do as he pleases.” 
Consequently, by the time they re- 
turn, the wife is sulky, the husband 
cross, and the whole pleasure of the 
trip has been destroyed. He adds, 
“Nothing tries your patience more 
than being managed by your mother- 
in-law ; she is a hypocrite, enchanted 
to see you at cross purposes with her 
daughter, and softly, and with in- 
finite precautions, she pours oil on 
the fire. . ‘You must bear all 
these little things for the sake of a 
woman who is in such a delicate 
situation, whispers your atrocious 
mother-in-law.” 

“Tn the evening you hear her con- 
soling her daughter with these terrible 
words—‘ Be calm ; they are all selfish : 
your father was just the same.’ ” 

Clive’s mother-in-law—Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie the campaigner—is no better 
than the “ belle mére” of Balzac. The 
reader will recollect the scene at 
Boulogne, where they try to separate 
the married people from that worthy 
lady. It was all but accomplished, 
but the weather was rough, “and he 
was pronounced a brute to venture on 
it with a wife in Rosey’s situation.” 

“Behind that ‘situation’ the widow 
shielded herself. She clung to her adored 
child, and from that bulwark discharged 
abuse and satire at Clive and his father. 
Me6 She averred that she might 
be reduced to beggary; that she might be 
robbed of her last farthing, and swindled 
and cheated; that she might see her daugh- 
ter’s fortune flung away by unprincipled 
adventurers, and her blessed child left 
without even the comforts of life; but de- 
sert her in such a situation she never would 
—no, never!” 


The “atrocious mother-in-law” of 
Balzac, and “the campaigner” of 
Thackeray are alike in all their fea- 
tures, both continually throwing oil 
on the fire, and both invariably taking 
shelter behind the terrible “situation.” 

In his estimate of the female char- 
acter, Thackeray is an instance of how 
a very wise and clever man may be 
led astray by a theme so full of subtle 
perplexities and mysterious contra- 
dictions as that mystery of mysteries, 
a woman’s heart. Balzac himself 
hrm)ly acknowledges the insuper- 
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able. difficulties of the study, in his 
“Petites Mistresdela Vie Conjugale,” 
where he says :—“ To know them as 
I know them is to know very little 
about them; they do not know them- 
selves;—in fine, the Creator was de- 
ceivedin the only one he had to govern, 
and whom he had taken the trouble 
tocreate.” It has been objected that 
Thackeray never sketcheda thorough- 
ly good woman, whilst all his bad 
women are masterpieces. That he 
acknowledged the existence of really 
good women, and reverenced them, 
there are plenty of evidences here 
and there in his works; that he could 
have sketched them had he chosen 
there cannot be the slightest ques- 
tion; that he has not sketched them so 
perfectly, so completely, as he has 
done their opposites is an artistic de- 
fect which has been justly reproved. 
His pictures of frivolous intriguing 
bad women are executed con amore, 
and with the greatest minuteness ; 
so perfect and so faultless as works 
of art as to make it a matter of won- 
der that he who knew so thoroughly 
the weaknesses and follies of the fe- 
male character, did not leave behind 
him, as a set-off to these terrible pic- 
tures, some embodiments of their vir- 
tues, some incarnations of self-sacri- 
ficing devotion, and unsullied purity, 
qualities which we feel sure no man 
was more able to recognise, or more 
ready to reverence thanhe. His bad 
women are executed, as we have al- 
ready said, with artistic enthusiasm, 
whilst his good women seem to be 
sketched as it were by the hand of 
an unwilling workman. There are 
no artistic defects in his Becky 
Sharp, or his Baroness Bernstein; 
but two of his most prominent rood 
women, Amelia Sedley and Ethel 
Newcome are seriously defective, the 
one being a fool and the other a flirt. 
His virtue has the Rochefoucauld 
taint in it—it is worldly, politic, or 
proud. Mrs. Hobson Newcome, 
“consummate virtue,’ as she is 
called, is nevertheless mean, jealous, 
selfish, and even spiteful. That there 
is no absolute perfection in the world 
we all know, but that women are 
virtuous without being spiteful, in- 
triguing, or stupid, is a fact of which 
every man in his own experience can 
find proofs if he will. There is no 
such defect in Balzac, he took a more 
complete estimate of the female char- 
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acter, his bad women and his good 
are sketched with equal justice,as any 
one will acknowledge who reads his 
“Eugénie Grandet,” “Femme de trente 
Ans,” or “ Physiologie du Mariage;” 
so that we are driven to the conclu- 
sion, that he must have had a more 
thorough knowledge of the female 
heart, or was a better artist than his 
English compeer. In many other 
points their conclusions about women 
are strangely coincident. They have 
both given a most touching picture 
of the patience of women under do- 
mestic tyranny, which we shall ex- 
tract, not only as a comparison of 
their opinions, but also as an excel- 
lent specimen of the similarity of 
their styles, which may be seen by the 
most cursory examination. 

In Balzac’s “ Lys dans la Vallée,” 
there occurs the following passage :— 


“What weakness! What impotence in 
human justice! It only avenges open acts. 
Why, on the one hand, should you punish 
with death and shame the murderer who 
slays at a stroke, who generally surprises 
you in slumber, and sends you to sleep for 
ever, or who strikes suddenly, and spares 
you the agony? And why, on the other 
hand, should you accord a life of happiness 
and esteem to the murderer who pours the 
gall drop by drop into the soul, and under- 
mines the body to destroy it? Oh, the 
number of unpunished murderers! What 
complaisance for elegant vice! What 
acquittal for homicide caused by moral 
persecutions ! 

“T have seen many such victims who 
are as well known to you as to me. Madame 
de Beauseante who went a few days before 
my departure to Normandy dying! The 
Duchess of Langeais compromised, Lady 
Brandon brought to Torraine, to die in that 
humble house where Lady Dudley staid for 
two weeks, and slain by what a horrible 
catastrophe! Our age is fertile in events 
of this nature. Who did not know that 
poor young lady who poisoned herself, 
overcome by the jealousy, which, perhaps, 
was killing Madame de Mortsauf? Who 
has not trembled at the destiny of that 
charming young girl, who, like a flower 
stung by a gadfly, perished after two years 
of married life, a victim to her own virtuous 
ignorance—victim of a miserable wretch, 
to whom Bonquerolles, Montriveau de 
Marsay give the hand of friendship, because 
it suits their political projects? Who has 
not palpitated at the recital of the last mo- 
ments of that woman, whom no prayer 
could unbend, and who would not see her 
husband again, though she had so nobly 
paid off his debts ? 

“The world and science are the accom- 
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plices of these crimes for which there is no 
court of justice. It seems that no one dies 
of chagrin, of despair, of hidden miseries, 
or of fruitless hopes. The new nomencla- 
ture has ingenious words to explain every- 
thing. Gastric fever, pericarditis, the 
thousand maladies of woman, serve as a 
passport for funerals, escorted by hypocri- 
tical tears, which the hand of the notary 
will soon dry up. Is there at the bottom of 
this unhappiness some law of which we have 
no cognizance? Is there in existence a 
strong, venomous life which battens upon 
gentle and tender creatures? Mon Dieu! 
do I then belong to a race of tigers?” 


Compare this passage with the fol- 
lowing, taken from “The New- 
comes :”— 


“Do you know, gentle and unsuspicious 
neighbours, or have you ever reckoned, as 
you have made your calculation of society, 
how many most respectable husbands help 
to kill their wives, how many respectable 
wives aid in sending their husbands to 
Hades? The wife of a chimney-sweep ora 
journeyman butcher comes shuddering be- 
fore a police magistrate, her head bound up, 
her body scarred and bleeding with wounds 
which the drunken ruffian, her lord, has 
administered. A poor shopkeeper or me- 
chanic is driven out of his home by the 
furious ill-temper of the shrill virago, his 
wife, takes to the public-house, to evil 
courses, to neglecting his business, to the 
gin bottle, to delirium tremens, to perdition. 
Bow-street, and policemen, and newspaper 
reporters, have cognizance and a certain 
jurisdiction of these vulgar matrimonial 
crimes ; but in politer company how many 
murderous assaults are there by husband or 
wife, where the woman is not felled by the 
actual fist, though she staggers and sinks 
under blows quite as cruel and effectual— 
when, with old wounds yet unhealed, which 
she strives to hide under a smiling face from 
the world, she has to bear up and to be 
stricken down, and rise to her feet again under 
fresh strokes of torture? If you were ac- 
quainted with the history of every family 
in your street, don’t you know that in two 
or three of the houses there such tragedies 
have been playing? Is not the young mis- 
tress of No. 20 already pining at her hus- 
band’s desertion; the kind master of No. 
30 racking his fevered brains, and toiling 
through sleepless nights, to pay for the 
jewels on his wife’s neck and the carriage 
out of which she ogles Lothario in the Park ? 
The fate under which man or woman falls— 
blow of brutal tyranny, heartless desertion, 
weight of domestic care too heavy to bear— 
are not blows such as these constantly 
striking people down?” 


If the reader will only take the 
trouble to compare these two pas- 
sages, he will perceive the strong 
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likeness in the style of Thackeray to 
that of Balzac. The sentiment of 
the one passage is the exact counter- 
part of the other, with this single ex- 
ception, that Balzac applied it only 
to the wife’s sorrows, whilst Thack- 
eray has, in addition, applied it to 
the husband’s. But the marked pecu- 
liarities of Thackeray’s style may be 
clearly traced in the passage of the 
French author. There is the same 
caustic vein of thought, suggesting 
the antithesis between the speed; 
punishment of open brutality and the 
impunity with which a victim may 
be crushed under a weight of moral 
brutality more ferocious, more fatal, 
but over which conventionality and 
refinement have thrown a veil, and of 
which justice, takes no note; the 
same pointed personal form of sen- 
tence, as if to drive the truth home 
into the heart of every reader :—‘‘ Do 
you know ?” “Have you calculated ?” 
And then Balzac’s :—“ Who has not 
known ?’ “ Who has not trembled ?” 
“Who has not palpitated?’ The 
same vigorous application of the 
truth to actual instances, such as 
come within the observation of every 
one :—the lady of No. 20 pining away 
at her husband’s desertion; the 
kind master at No. 30 racking his 
brains, &c. ; the poor young lady who 
poisoned herself under the secret tor- 
tures of jealousy ; the outraged wife 
who nobly paid off her husband’s 
debts, and yet would not see him in 
her last moments. Do not these 
marked similarities of idea—this har- 
mony in the ring of their sentences— 
this family likeness in their concep- 
tions and sentiments, illustrate the 
proposition we have set out with— 
that the sharp, caustic, profound ge- 
nius of the author of “La Comédie 
Humaine” has exerted a powerful in- 
fluence over the form of opinion, the 
cast of thought, and the peculiar ring 
or tone of style so characteristic in 
the author of “ Vanity Fair?” 

There is a passage in that well- 
known work, which bears upon the 
defect in the author’s estimate of the 
character of a good woman alluded to. 
We shall have to quote the whole 
passage presently, but it is to the con- 
cluding sentence we call attention. 
He pays her a graceful compliment 
for her humility and devotion, her 
readiness to take the man’s faults on 
her side and bear them, and then he 
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deduces this unfortunate axiom :—“ It 
is those who injure women who get the 


most kindness from them. They are. 


born timid and tyrants ; and maltreat 
those who are humblest before them.” 
He will not let the good woman be 
good from principle ; she must. be ter- 
rified into humility, frightened into 
devotion ; she must either be a bully 
or a martyr. Now, without meaning 
anything invidious, we should have 
thought that an Englishman’s esti- 
mate of woman ought to be at least 
as high, if not higher, than that of a 
Frenchman ; but Balzac, in all his 
works, has never insinuated such an 
unhappy solution of woman’s tender- 
ness asthat. His theory is contained 
in one sentence in “ Eugénie Gran- 
det”—“ Woman has this in common 
with angels, that suffering beings be- 
long especially to her.” One idea 
seems to have struck both these 
writers forcibly—that in thesum total 
of the happiness of a life woman gets 
the lesser share. Compare the fol- 
lowing passages. Balzacin “ Eugénie 
Grandet,” says— 


“Tn every situation woman has more 
causes of grief than man, and suffers more 
than he. Man has his strength and the 
exercise of his power; he is busy, goes 
about, occupies his attention, thinks, looks 
forward to the future and finds consolation 
in it; but woman stays at home, remains 
face to face with her sorrow, from which 
nothing distracts her; she descends to the 
very depths of the abyss it has opened, 
measures it, and often fills it with her vows 
and tears. To feel, to love, to suffer, to 
devote herself, will always be the text of the 
life of woman.” 


Thackeray recognises the sentiment 
fully in “ Vanity Fair” :— 


“Oh, you poor women! Oh, you poor 
secret martyrs and victims, whose life is a 
torture, who are stretched on racks in your 
bedrooms, and who lay your heads down on 
the block daily at the drawing-room table ! 
Every man who watches your pains, or 
peers into those dark places where the tor- 
ture is administered to you, must pity you, 
and thank God that he has a beard.” 

Again— 

““T know few things more affecting than 
that timorous debasement and self-humilia- 
tion of a woman. How she owns that it is 
she, and not the man, who is guilty! How 
she takes all the faults on her side! How 
she courts, in a manner, punishment for the 
wrongs which she has not committed, and 
persists in shielding the real culprit! It is 


those who injure women who get the most 
kindness from them. They are born timid 
and tyrants,” &. 


Then, when speaking of the ease 
with which women hide their feel- 
ings, their patience as compared with 
that of men, Thackeray says in “ The 
Newcomes :”— 


“ To coax, to flatter, and befool some one 
is every woman's business; she is none if she 
declines this office. But men are not pro- 
vided with such powers of humbug or én- 
durance. They perish and pine away 
miserably when bored, or they shrink off to 
the club or the public-house for comfort.” 


The refined cruelty which women 
sometimes practise upon each other 
has been touched upon by our two 
authors in passages which have the 
same marked likeness of thought and 
style. In the “ Petites Miséres de 
la Vie Conjugale” there is an amusin 
description of a little matrimonia 
incident, the truth of which, pro- 
bably, the experience of most mar- 
ried readers will confirm. Madame 
Adolphe and her husband are going 
toa ball. Infinite pains have been 
spent on Madame, and at last she is 
ready :— 


“The carriage is brought up. All the 
house watches Madame as she goes out. 
She is the masterpiece in which they have 
all had a hand, and they all admire her as 
the production of their common labours. 
Your wife sets out intoxicated with herself, 
and not very well pleased with you. She 
marches to the ball gloriously, like a 
cherished picture finally touched up in the 
atelier, caressed by the painter, and at last 
sent to the exhibition in the vast bazaar of 
the Louvre. Your wife finds, alas! fifty 
women present more beautiful than she; 
they have invented toilettes of an enormous 
price, more or less original, and there hap- 
pens for the feminine masterpiece what 
happens to the work of art at the Louvre— 
your wife’s dress pales by the side of one 
very similar, but whose more brilliant colour 
extinguishes it. Caroline is nothing; she 
is scarcely noticed, When there are sixty 
handsome women in a drawing-room the 
sentiment of beauty is lost. Your wife 
becomes something very ordinary. The 
little stratagem of her smile, usually so per- 
fect, is not appreciated amongst the grand 
expressions of bold and haughty ladies. 
She is extinguished. She is not even in- 
vited to dance. She tries to smile—to look 
pleased ; but as she is not pleased, she hears 
people saying ‘Madame Adolphe is not very 
goodlooking.’ Other women hypocritically 
ask her if she is in pain—why she does 
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not dance. They have a repertoire of mali- 
cious expressions, covered with good-nature, 
and plated with kindness enough to damn a 
saint, to drive an ape serious, and to chill a 
demon.” 


In “ Vanity Fair” we have an in- 
stance of the good-natured malice in 
the ball scene, where Becky Sharp, 
or rather Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, flirts 
with Mr. George Osborne, and then 
cruelly teases poor Mrs. George, who 
is suffering all the pangs of jealousy. 
She thus operates upon her victim :— 


‘*¢ For God’s sake, stop him from gambling 
or he will ruin himself. Why don’t you 
come to us of an evening, instead of moping 
at home with that Captain Dobbin. I dare 
say he is irés-aimable ; but how could one 
love a man with feet of sucha size? Your 
husband’s feet are darlings. Here he 
comes. Where have you been, wretch? 
Here is Emmy crying her eyes out for you. 
Are you coming to fetch me for the qua- 
drille?’ And she left her bouquet and 
shawl by Amelia’s side and tripped off with 
George to dance. Women only know how 
to wound so. There is poison on the tips of 
their little shafts which stings a thousund 
times more than a man’s blunter weapon. Our 
poor Emmy, who never hated, never sneered 
all her life, was powerless in the hands of 
her remorseless little enemy.” 


Again, in the same book, where 
Becky goes up stairs amongst the 
reat ladies after the dinner at Gaunt 

ouse :— 


“As they say the persons who hate 
Irishmen most are Irishmen, so assuredly 
the greatest tyrants over women are women. 
When poor little Becky, alone with the 
ladies, went up to the fireplace whither 
the great ladies had repaired, the great 
ladies marched away and took possession 
of a table of drawings. When Becky fol- 
lowed them to the table of drawings, they 
dropped off one by one to the fire again. 
She tried to speak to one of the children, 
but Master George Gaunt was called away 
by his mamma; and thestranger was treated 
with such cruelty finally, that even Lady 
Steyne herself pitied her.” 


One more quotation and we have 
done. It is a portion of a letter written 
by a lady in “Le Lys dans la Vallée,” 
toa young gentleman on his entering 
life, and contains advice so valuable 
that it would well repay the study of 
the French language to read and mas- 
ter it. The reader will recognise in 
it that spirit of worldly wisdom which 
characterized the homilies of Major 
Pendennis. After touching on nearly 
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all the topics which would concern a 
youth just going into society, she 


- BAYS, 


“T now come to a grave question: your 
conduct amongst women. In the drawing- 
rooms where you are going take for your 
principle not to waste yourself in coquetry, 
One of the most successful men of the last 
century was accustomed never to occupy 
himself with more than one person during 
the same evening, and always to attach 
himself to those who appeared neglected. 
That man, my dear child, was the master. 
spirit of his age. Most young men thus 
waste their precious fortune—the time ne- 
cessary to create relationships which form 
one-half of social life. As they please by 
themselves, they have very little to do to 
attach others to their interests, but this 
spring-time is rapid. Learn to employ 
it well. Cultivate influential women. 
Influential women are elderly women; 
they will teach you the alliances, the 
secrets of all families, and the short- 
est roads to success) They will be 
yours heartily. Protection is their last 
love—they will serve you marvellously, 
they will talk about you and make you de- 
sirable. Flee from young women! The 
woman of fifty years of age will do every- 
thing for you, the woman of twenty no- 
thing; the one will demand all your life, 
the other only a moment’s attention. Joke 
and be agreeable with young girls if you 
will, they are incapable of a serious thought, 
my friend; they are egotistical, little, with- 
out real friendship,they only love themselves, 
they will sacrifice you to the first success. 
Besides they all demand devotion, and your 
situation requires it towards yourself—two 
irreconcilable pretensions. None of them 
will enter into your interests—they will 
think of themselves not of you; they will 
injure you more by their vanity than they 
willserve youby their attachment; they will 
devour your time without scruple, will cause 
you to spend your fortune, will destroy 
you with the best grace in the world. If 
you complain, the most foolish among them 
will prove to you that her glove is worth 
the whole world—that nothing is more 
glorious than to serve her. You know not 
with what perfidious art they will convert 
a passing taste into a love which commences 
on earth and should continue in heaven. 
The day when they will quit you they will 
tell you ‘that the dictum ‘I love no longer’ 
justifies their abandoning you, just as that 
of ‘I love’ excuses their passion—that 
love is involuntary. Absurd! Believe me 
true love is eternal, infinite, always true to 
itself; it is equable, pure, without violent 
demonstration ; it may be seen in gray hairs 
always young in heart. None of these 
things are to be found in a worldly woman. 
She will interest you in her griefs, she will 
appear the gentlest and least exacting of 
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woman, but when it becomes necessary she 
will domineer over you slowly, and make 
you do her wishes. You will want to be a 
diplomatist—to go and come—to study men, 
interests, and countries. No, you must re- 
main at Paris with her; she will tie you to 
her apron, and the more devotion you show 
the more ungrateful she will be. You will 
sink some day, but she will float over you. 
The least intriguing woman has infinite 
stratagems ; the most imbecile, triumphs by 
the little suspicion she excites; the least 
dangerous would be the one who would love 
you without knowing why, would quit you 
without motive, and resume you from va- 
nity. Both will destroy you in the present 
and the future.” 


The last peculiarity we shall notice 
observable in both writers is this, the 
connexion which is maintained be- 
tween the characters of all their works 
—a sort of family continuation. 
Beatrice Esmond turns up afterwards 
as Baroness Bernstein. Weune Pen- 
dennis reappears in “The Newcomes;” 
the Major is alluded to ; so is War- 
rington. In Balzac the Nucingens, 
Rastignac, Bixiou, De Marsay, Ma- 
dame Fichtaminel, the Deschars, re- 
appear continually in the working-out 
of other plots. 


Many additional passages might 
have been selected, but we think these 
will suffice to show how much the 
style of Thackeray was influenced by 


tha Izac. 

We uave adverted to the defect in 
Thackeray’s delineation of women, it 
is but just that we should pay our 
humble tribute to his delineations of 
men. They are masterpieces without 
a fault, whether in the polished vil- 
lany of a Steyne, the contemptible 
meanness of Sir Barnes, the sterling 
friendship of a Warrington, or the 
chivalrous kindness and patient re- 
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signation of a Colonel Newcome. 
No one but a man endowed with all the 
spirit of a Christian and the instincts 
of a gentleman could have sketched 
such a character as that. As regards 
the style—the vehicle of thought so 
peculiar to these two great writers, it 
might perhaps be traced to other 
sources; it seems to combine the 
quaintness of Sterne with the sharp- 
ness of Swift, and to be tinged with 
some of that merciless satire and re- 
fined cynicism to be found in the 
maxims of La Rochefoucauld. It 
is a style which has many excellences 
and many defects; it has all the 
point of epigram and the brilliancy 
of antithesis; it is elaborate and 
minute to a fault ; in description or 
analysis it exhausts everything, the 
most trivial object, the most transient 
feeling ; it is the pre-Raphaelism of 
composition ; its ethics are based 
upon that sad but unquestionable 
doctrine, the depravity of the human 
heart ; it traces man’s actions, even 
some of the best, to a hidden feeling 
of self-interest, sometimes palpably 
clear, at others almost unconscious ; it 
is a terrible enemy to the elegant 
hypocrisies of life, and makes sad 
havoc amongst our most cherished 
deceptions ; it admits the existence 
of good, but often qualifies it by mo- 
tives of policy. We are at first in- 
clined to be angry with its bitterness ; 
but in the end we are compelled to 
weep over its truth. A terrible power! 
In the hands of a wise benevolent 
man, like him who has just relin- 
quished it, an instrument of much 
good ; but in the hands of a man of 
equal perception but less generosity, 
a pestilence and a scourge. 





















































From the morning of Aspromonte 
until a few weeks ago, the course of 
Italian affairs was even and unexcit- 
ing. The “ Party of. Action,” crushed 
by the failure of Garibaldi, saw that 
it was necessary to wait for the op- 
portunity which events might bring 
round, of successfully attacking the 
Quadrilateral, since the hero whom 
they trusted to have created it was 
hors de combat. There was a general 
impression, which the Ministerial 
press seems to have cultivated, that 
the King would boldly undertake the 
responsibility of completing the Unity 
of Italy when the army was fully 
organized, and the internal resources 
of the country were somewhat more 
developed. he Italians have, all 
through the changes of recent years, 

laced boundless confidence in the 
nonesty and courage of the Re Gal- 
antuomo, and it appeared likely 
enough that to “’bide their time” 
thus might be, after all, the wiser 
course. If such an intention, how- 
ever, was ever more than the roman- 
tic notion of a too sanguine people, 
or the delusive suggestion of the 
professional politicians at the time 
In power, whose only object was 
to carry on as long as possible, 
it soon became evident that the 
Minghetti Ministry were not the 
men for the occasion. Count Cavour 
might have brought Italy nearer to 
the accomplishment of her full desires 
without the aid of a foreign monarch ; 
but none of his successors has shown 
more than a tithe of his ability. 
Under the late Cabinet Italy perhaps, 
on the whole, rather receded politic- 
ally. Her finances, too, fell into a 
state of disorganization, and her 
ublic spirit was sinking, when the 
{mperor of the French, with good or 
bad intent it is not easy to determine, 
induced King Victor Emmanuel to 
assent to the Franco-Italian Treaty, 
which has suddenly fixed every eye 
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once more on Italy’s interests, and 
raised the smallest occurrences in her 
cities into the rank of principal events, 
bearing closely upon great problems 
which seem at last to be hurrying to 
a solution. 

That Treaty is capable of a double 
interpretation, and therein appears 
to lie the profound skill of its author. 
It may be interpreted as an arrange- 
ment subtly devised to promote the 
ambitions of the Italian population— 
even of the extremer sort among 
them. It may, on the other hand, 
be considered as a compact, bona side 
intended by the Eldest Son of the 
Church to save the Papacy from im- 
pending destruction. Puiting aside 
the provision for the transfer of the 
capitalto Florence, whichis buta blind, 
the Convention seems less favourable 
to the Popedom than to Italy, and the 
gradual decline of the opposition 
shown to it by the Italians at first 
indicates a growing belief that the 
change proposed would be a step 
towards the goal. The extraordinary 
document in which the Emperor 
Napoleon, through the lips of M. 
Drouyn de |’Huys, expounded his 
motives with such daring and frank- 
ness, favours the assumption that the 
withdrawal of the French troops 
would be a substantial gain to Italy. 
The Sacred College, for its part, is 
plainly of the same opinion. Were 
the tendency of the Treaty when put 
into operation different, Cardinal An- 
tonelli would have accepted it from 
the hands of a Sovereign who is in a 
position to do the Holy See much 
service or injury, just as he is minded. 
The cautious Prime Minister of Pius 
the Ninth, however, has withheld 
his answer to the communication of 
the French Minister, and doubtless 
the old game of the Non possumus 
will again be tried. The Pope cannot 
consent. What then? He puts the 
Emperor of the French in the position 
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to say—“ We have done our utmost 
to reconcile Italy and the Pontiff, and 
the Pontiff and his people ; we main- 
tained a large force in Rome for 
many years, hoping against hope that 
the time would come when the anom- 
aly might cease; we are as far from 
a solution as ever;—nothing re- 
mains but to leave those who have 
persistently misadvised the Pontiff 
to their fate. We withdraw our 
troops, and _ let what will happen, 
happen.” The Sacred College is of 
opinion that the Emperor of the 

rench will not face the responsibi- 
lity of such a course. But the times 
are strange. No precedents can safely 

uide the Holy Seenow. The “other 
Jatholic Powers” to whom it might 
appeal are rather imifferent about 
the continuance of the Temporal 
Power, or are in no position to fight 
onits behalf against Italy and France 
combined. The yon Napoleon, 
if he quits Rome, will allow no Bour- 
bon flag to enter it: he might, how- 
ever, “in certain eventualities,” as 
the diplomatists say, permit an Ita- 
lian flag to float on the Capitol. There 
seems, in fact, no choice for the Pope, 
except between raising an army for 
himself and carrying on, as Napo- 
leon the Third suggests, trusting to 
the tribute money of the Catholic 
world to pay his troops, and consent- 
ing to divest himself of the kingly 
half of his anomalous functions— 


Rome becoming a spiritual estate, a 
sort of monster monastery, a descrip- 
tion of religious retreat, a chief 
bishop’s seat of purely ecclesiastical 


government, everything political in its 
affairs passing over to Italy. There 
are so many difficulties, however, in 
the way of the Pope’s continued resi- 
dence in Rome after he had been 
shorn of the temporal diadem, that 
should nothing occur to relieve the 
Papal Court from the unprecedented 
dilemma in which it is now placed, 
the Cardinalsare more likely toaccept 
Napoleon’s terms, harsh though they 
be, and dare the experiment of creat- 
ing an army of their own, than run 
the risk of a worse order of dangers. 
One of the principal difficulties is the 
very vulgar one of a money deficiency. 
Christendom has proved a worse 
milch cow than was supposed, and 
a small Papal loan is now being ne- 
gotiated in the European capitals, 
on combined religious and commer- 
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cial principles. But the success of 
the effort to borrow: on a doubtful 
sort of security does not encourage 
the projectors—so that the whole Ro- 
man Question is, at this moment in 
a more interesting condition than at 
any other crisis in the history of the 
“ Eternal City.” Prophecy is vain— 
speculation profitless. Europe waits 
with anxiety to see what will come 
forth from the extraordinary egg of the 
Franco-Italian Convention, when it 
is fully hatched. 

Meanwhile, the British public will 
eagerly avail themselves of any op- 
Eevee of learning whether Italy 

as made a decided social advance 
since the expulsion of the petty ty- 
rants, and the introduction of consti- 
tutional principles. Never was Con- 
stitutionalism tried under more diffi- 
cult circumstances; and it is well to 
ask whether it has been found equal 
to the occasion and the task. There 
was the spirit of an obstinate muni- 
cipalism to contend against. There 
was the prejudice entertained by the 
polished Tuscans, the apathetic Nea- 
politans, and the fickle Lombards, to 
the harsh and somewhat upstart 
Piedmontese. There was a bigotry 
to be faced, which had reached its 
highest —_ just before the Reyo- 
lution. There was a conspiracy whose 
ramifications literally ran into every 
nook and cranny in the Peninsula 
—a conspiracy which every ultra- 
montane ecclesiastic thought himself 
justified by the highest sanctions in 
abetting. There was a dense igno- 
rance among the populace, worse than 
all, which provided numerous em- 
barrassments for the Government. 
How has Italy thriven amid these 
unexampled difficulties? If she has 
advanced, what have been the char- 
acter and rate of her progress? Has 
she prospered by reason of the pecu- 
liar ability of her statesmen, or the 
happy instincts of a people taught in 
the school of suffering? More, cer- 
tainly, by the latter than the former, 
“Fortune brings in some barques 
that are not steered;” and so far as 
Italy has got towards a secure haven, 
she has been brought by favouring 
accidents of wind and wave, added to 
the lucky perceptions, and in some 
measure to the quick suspicions, of 
her population. 

It is because there has been no ac- 
count of Italy’s condition, in contrast 
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with her pre-Garibaldian and pre- 
Cavourian state, published heretofore, 
that Miss Cobbe’s “Italics” are especi- 
ally attractive. The rather stiff and 
affected titles of her chapters will 
show that her field of observation is 
restricted to the Italy of the days of 
Freedom. In addition to “Italia Ri- 
nascente,” there are—“ Italy mends 
her ways;” “Italy sent to school;” 
“Ttaly goes to drill;” “Italy tried by 
jury;” “Italy reads her newspaper,” 
and so on. “ The Nemesis of Woman” 
is a much more objectionable heading 
for a chapter, but it is not fair to 
allow a prejudice to steal into the 
mind before the volume is examined. 

Among the many new and interest- 
ing facts gathered by Miss Cobbe, 
there are several relating to the im- 
proving effects upon the people of an 
increase of the internal facilities of 
communication. In 1859 there were 
more railways open in Piedmont than 
in all the rest of Italy put together. 
In the whole kingdom of Naples there 
were but a few miles. Between 1859 
and 1864 the increase has been from 
1,472 kilometres to 3,065. There are 
now forty-one railways in the Penin- 
sula, no less than fifteen new lines or 
extensions having been opened in 
1863. The cost of the 1,693  kilo- 
metres, constructed during the five 
years referred to, was between five 
and six hundred million of francs. 
Those lines were made by the Govern- 
ment, which is now selling them to 
private companies. The common 
roads of the country have, during 
the same period, been greatly ex- 
tended, the labour of the soldiery 
being employed in many cases—so 
that the large army of Italy has not 
been entirely a burden on the coun- 
try’s resources. Those railways, too, 
it may be observed, are managed rather 
on the English than the French 
fashion. There is the freedom of 
Britain rather than the half-prison 
regimen of France. Telegraphic 
wires, besides, cross and  recross 
Italy now, with almost a British 
labyrinth of reticulation. There are 
now 24,904 kilometres of wires, and 
428 telegraph offices. Those facts 
certainly show a remarkable advance. 
The Government has been also striv- 
ing to liberalize and extend the sys- 
tem of education, and its success has 
been sufficient to give it a strong 
claim on the regard of enlightened 
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foreigners. There are now four great 
educational departments in Italy— 
the universities, the normal schools, 
the elementary schools, and the 
“ Asili Infantili,” or infant schools, 
There are nineteen universities—over 
a dozen too many, but it was not 
racticable to reduce them. It must 

e borne,in mind that the Govern- 
ment of Victor Emmanuel has had to 
deal with a very trying problem—the 
imperialization of institutions in a 
country where a number of littie 
States had their capitals, and their 
various educational and adminis- 
trative establishments, with num- 
bers of more or less influential per- 
sons in every place whose interests 
were bound up with their continu- 
ance. The wofider is, not that the 
Italian Cabinets after five years’ 
effort have left any traces of munici- 
palism, but that they have to so large 
an extent obliterated them. The 
normal schools are the glory of Italy, 
and there has been a gradual effort 
to diminish the number of their eccle- 
siastical masters. Last year it was 
found that there still remain, out of 
14,253 teachers, 6,378 priests, or “ re- 
ligious,” and out of 7,604 mistresses, 
1,106 nuns. The Government steadily 
sets its face against convent and mo- 
nastic “model school” instruction. 
There are twenty-one normal schools 
in all, which are amply provided for 
by the State. Each contains three 
professors, with salaries varying from 
1,200 franes to 1,500. The course of 
education is enlarged, and at the same 
time practical. Religion is included, 
and is defined to consist in “the 
Catechism of the Diocese, and the 
Story of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in two books, approved for 
questioning children.” Miss Cobbe 
says that in these books the “ mira- 
cles are all kept in, and the sense all 
kept out,” but her testimony on this 
point, as on every other where the 
question of religion comes in, is to 
be taken with reserve, as her sympa- 
thies are latitudinarian and some- 
thing more. In the elementary 
schools there are about the same 
total number of pupils said to be on 
the rolls of the National Board in 
Ireland, but a much greater number 
of teachers, there being one to every 
forty pupils. These schools are di- 
vided into Higher and Lower, which 
seems a plan with much to recom- 
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mend it. Nearly all the masters 
and mistresses receive their salaries 
from the Communes to which they be- 
Jong, and by whose authorities they are 
appointed. The law requires the Com- 
munes to provide gratuitous instruc- 
tion for both boys and girls; and when 
any Commune is too poor to support 
such a burden, the Government grants 
subsidiary assistance. The Govern- 
ment budget for 1863 bore the sum of 
2,307,472 francs for this and other 
educational purposes, “or nearly one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling.” 
Adult evening schools are also com- 
mon, and generally successful, es- 
pecially in the Genoese district. 

The strength of the army of Italy 
is probably now considerably over 
300,000 men, and it apnears from the 
latest authentic documents that the 
plan adopted in its organization is a 
division into three parts—the peace 
establishment, the war establishment, 
and the reserve. “The manner in 
which these bodies are formed is as 
follows—Each year the levies of the 
Conscriptitn raise 45,000 men, in 
what is called the first category. Each 
man is bound to serve for eleven 


years, the first five in active service, 
the succeeding six in congedo allimi- 
tato, i.e, dismissed, but required to 


return to service in case of war. The 
levies of each year form separate 
classes. Thus a soldier in his first 
year of service is in the first class ; 
in the next year in the second, and so 
on. The winle peace establishment, 
of course, includes the five classes in 
their first five years of service ; and 
the war establishment all the eleven 
classes raised in the preceding eleven 
years.” The reserve consists of men 
bound to undergo forty days’ instruc- 
tion and drill. They then return to 
their ordinary civil avocations, and 
are liable to be called out, at the 
option of the minister of war, during 
the five years next ensuing, in case of 
an emergency. The total force of 
each Italian regiment, including offi- 
cers, is 1,691 men, and in war 3,269. 
This is the theory. In practice, how- 
ever, the army does not attain propor- 
tions so vast. Yet, at this moment, it 
is at least twice as large as the British 
army, all the branches of the latter in- 
cluded. MissCobbe hasa high opinion 
of the Italian soldiery ; and her esti- 
mateis not tobe slighted. She is suffi- 
ciently amazonicto have a very mascu- 
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line way of judging of this and other 
matters that necessarily came under 
her observation. The physical ap- 
pearance of the men is good; they 
are inferior in height and weight to 
the French. Their officers are, for 
the most part, drawn from the ranks 
of the higher classes. The single 
point of deficiency is the scarcity of 
good non-commissioned officers : these 
are not made in a day. In the mat- 
ter of religion the army is very 
revolutionary, the men no longer 
stooping to the indignity of producing 
a yearly ticket of absolution from 
the Pope, as had formerly been the 
custom. Each corps has its chap- 
lain, and he is generally, if not a 
declared Passaglian priest, one who 
does not fear the Pope’s frown. 

With reference to trial by jury in 
Italy, Miss Cobbe’s testimony is that 
the Government are making equally 
bold and liberal progress. An assimila- 
tion of laws has already taken place 
in all the provinces, and many 
dishonest judges have given place to 
a proper class of functionaries. Trial 
by jury is now universal, and the 
courts are open, of course, to the 
press. The New Code is intended 
to establish and complete these 
happy changes. The Commission 
which has been sitting at Turin, pre- 
paring this Code, has almost con- 
cluded its labours. Their draft is 
said to be based on the Code Napo- 
leon, and it is intended to be uni- 
formally — to all parts of the 
country. It will deal with every 
department of civil and criminal 
jurisprudence. It will be a great 
step in the direction of emancipation 
from the prevailing ecclesiasticism to 
permit, as it is rumoured they intend 
to do, civil marriages. Miss Cobbe 
was further informed at Turin that a 
law giving women municipal rights, 
and making the marriage contract 
changeable, at the option of the 
parties, would be included ; but, pos- 
sibly, as respects the last piece of 
information at least, those who fur- 
nished the particulars were influenced 
by the circumstance that their in- 
terrogator was one of the “strong- 
minded,” to whom such an arrange- 
ment would not seem so improbable 
“in an enlightened age.” 

A more useful work than the 
legalizing of time bargains in mat- 
rimony was the measure adopted by 
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the Government of King Victor for 
the cure of that curse of Southern 
Italy, mendicancy. The 70,000 lazza- 
roni, who formed the retinue of King 
Bomba, have been transformed into 
nayvies, and under the sharp spur of 
necessity have done tolerably well as 
labourers, The Government have also 
had the daring to assail monasticism; 
and we learn that the effects of the 
law of May, 1859, which provides 
for the ual extinction of all mo- 
nasteries and convents not occupied 
in preaching, education, or the care 
of the sick, are every day more wide- 
ly experienced. When the numbers 
in a convent fall below a certain fixed 
total, the remnant is drafted off to 
another convent, and the establish- 
ment closed or secularized. It may, 
in some instances, be a hard measure, 
but great evils require bold reme- 
dies. A Ministry which could afford 
to attack the monasteries was not to 
be expected to respect the Index Ex- 
purgatorius. Accordingly, Italy not 


only searches into the innermost 
apartments of the ascetics, but reads 
all. that comes before her with the 
same prying and irreverent disposition. 


As yet she has not got an indepen- 
dent literature, but the foundation 
has been laid for it in the establish- 
ment of a vigorous newspaper press. 
Among books, the sale is greatest 
of copies of the Sacred Scriptures. 
Next in the order of favourite volumes 
are those that expose the old system 
—the Maudit and the Religieuse 
are largely circuleated. M. Renan 
has also his thousands of admirers ; 
but an infidelitous tendency happily 
cannot be said to have been the 
result of Italian liberty. About’s 
* Rome” occupies a prominent place. 
The most important of the Italian 
journals, L’Opinione of Turin, the 
Perseveranza of Milan, and the 
Nazione of Florence, are all con- 
stitutional in the highest degree. 
The Mazzinians have but two organs. 
The reactionary party claim three. 
The Abbe Passaglia has a daily paper, 
and the Protestants speak through 
the Ecco della Verita. There are a 
score other prints, more or less clever- 
ly conducted, and not one among 
them all is a reproach upon the edu- 
cation or intelligence of the country. 
Considering the shortness of the in- 
terval since Solferino, and the enor- 
mous obstacles to be overcome, Miss 
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Cobbe is justified in asking whether 
any people or government can be 

ointed out who in so short a time 

ave accomplished so much. “It 
must surely be owned that these are 
results of four years’ work and forty 
millions of money of which a nation 
may be justly proud.” 

The author believes that a great 
change has taken place of late in the 
constituency of the ecclesiastical 
body, which will make itself felt ere 
long. Formerly the younger sons of 
nobles iabaek the church; now. 
partly because the army has opened 
a new and more attractive profes- 
sion for them, and partly because the 
priesthood has lost respectability of 
position and much of its old power, 
the younger clergy are being drawn 
from a lower class of the people. 
This, again, has the effect of placing 
a still wider gulf between the Church 
and the intellectual portion of the 
public, and the sacred edifices are con- 
sequently filled mostly by women. 
The mention of the fact reminds us 
that Miss Cobbe, in her chapter*on 
“Liberty and Equality’—the least 
wise in her volume—openly advocates 
the political rights of the sex, putting 
the matter compactly thus :—*“I have 
known more than one woman, able, 
cultivated, clear-headed, well versed 
in the politics of the times, and asso- 
ciating habitually with the leading 
minds in various countries ; yet these 
women were denied the rights pos- 
sessed by the blacksmith who shod 
their horses, and never read a news- 
paper in his life, or travelled beyond 
the neighbouring village. If this 
difference be justified, let us hear no 
more of the abstract right of national 
moral agents to advise in the State to 
which they belong.” The Essayist 
—for this chapteris a political essay— 
leaves us in no doubt as to her be- 
lief that the difference cannot be jus- 
tified. She seems to hold that poli- 
tical rights form the sacred appan- 
age of every moral being, and that 
“every woman and every youth 
down to the first dawn of ethical re- 
sponsibility in childhood, must have 
her and his claims admitted and re- 
cognised, never to be set aside for 
any expediency”—only she conceives 
that this change is not to be brought 
about suddenly ; “by degrees, grade 
after grade downward may, by the 
exercise of political rights, learn to 
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use such rights with safety to them- 
selves and the community, till al/ be 
fitted for, and in possession of their 
natural share of power, and the 
a priori ‘ rights of man’ and the pro- 
per ends of government both meet 
and be accomplished.” We must say 
that we like Miss Cobbe’s educational 
and military memoranda better than 
either her politics or her theology. 

The questions, “Will Italy gain 
Venice and Rome ?’” and “ Will Italy 
lose Naples?” it is simply idle to 
discuss, so rapidly are the conditions 
of the problem changing. Miss 
Cobbe’s sketches of the bandits are 
vigorous and fresh. Her “ Nemesis 
of Woman” displays that fatal flip- 
ancy in dealing with matters touch- 
ing religion, which is, an infallible 
sign of mental weakness. It is the 
product of a superficiality of which 
the victim is naturally unconscious. 
Whether arraigning her sisters for 
being too pious, or teaching the 
mothers of the rising generation 
that it is their duty to train up 
their children in the “liberalism” of 
the half-informed rationalist, Miss 
Cobbe is an unsafe guide. Happily, 
she is not a very dangerous one. 
There is some power shown in this 
chapter, but it is combined with so 
much manifest folly that it can do 
little harm. The book, however, 
would have been better without a 
treatise which has been lugged in 
bodily, as if a rejected magazine 
paper had been flung to the printer 
in order to swell the volume’s bulk. 
As a specimen of its tone, and the 
co of the view taken, let the fol- 
owing sentences suffice :— 


“Tn all Protestant countries, in a mode- 
rate degree—in all Catholic countries, in an 
exorbitant degree—women are at this mo- 
ment the upholders of whatever is most 
opposed to the progress and enlightenment 
of humanity. © Everywhere superstition, 
uprooted from men’s minds, clings tightly 
round the souls of women, and spreads its 
ponderous influence from that sure ground. 
Everywhere the most designing and am- 
bitious of the clergy find in women their 
best tools for promoting their schemes of 
political or spiritual despotism.” 


“Only a year ago one of our teachers 
was rebuked (by the son of Dr. Arnold!) 
for attempting to speak openly to the 
masses on questions of criticism, and not 
confining to ‘edification’ all addresses to 
their benighted minds. Every day we hear 
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the plea, ‘Do not let our young men, our 
working classes, our women, begin to ques- 
tion the popular belief. Let them keep 
back, whoever goes forward. This people 
who know not the law will be cursed if they 
come to hear new truths,’ ‘ Bread’ do they 
want? We must give it to them with a 
very little wheat, and a vast deal of chaff, 
or. it will utterly poison them. So the 
cry runs, and whatever ‘Gospel’ some 
among us have got—a gospel of the King- 
dom of Heaven which has no antitype King- 
dom of Hell-it is clear, that it is not a gos- 
pel for the poor, or for ‘ babes,’ but only for 
the wise and mighty we mean it to be.’” 


There is peviy too much un- 
sophisticated good sense among the 
working classes to permit of their 
becoming a prey to the teachers of the 
new “Gospel,” whodonotknow them- 
selves where they are, what they 
believe, or why they believe any- 
thing. Finally, Miss Cobbe “ stops 
the press,” in her eagerness to insert 
this note, which is reproduced here in 
consequence of the special value she 
seems to set upon it :— 


““ While these sheets are passing through 
the press, an eminent divine of the Church 
of England has denounced the judgment of 
the Privy Council in the case of Drs. 
Williams and Wilson, and appealed in the 
Times for consideration for the poor mothers 
who dread lest their sons be taught that 
future punishment is not eternal. Women 
are first drilled by the clergy into certain 
beliefs, and then their bigoted adherence to 
them is made a reason for teaching those 
beliefs to their sons for ever.” 


Is Miss Cobbe unaware that the 
bigoted beliefs she sneers at are sol- 
emnly held by the great majority of 
the most masculine intellects of the 
time, laymen as well as clergymen— 
profound students of science as well as 
theologians ; and that the objectors to 
what she calls the popular belief are 
a‘mere handful—a small and fading 
sect, many of whom have shown that 
there is more of affectation than con- 
viction in their eccentricities? 

We also willingly turn from the 
smartness and the scoffs of “Catholic 
Italy” to the chapter on Padre Pas- 
saglia, certainly the most interesting 
portion of the book. That remarkable 
man, now a member of the Italian 
Parliament, a leading Liberal jour- 
nalist, and the probable leader of the 
Italian National Church of the future, 
is the son of the late General Passaglia, 
a Lucchese gentleman of old family. 
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Don Carlo, as Passaglia is called by 
his friends, abandoned his inherited 
property, at an early age, to a member 
of his family, as the Leopoldine laws 
required, and became a priest of the 
Order of the Jesuits. At seventeen 
he gave lectures, which were numer- 
ously attended. He studied with the 
intensest devotion, and his learning is 
admittedly varied and vast. Fornearly 
thirty years he remained a member of 
the Order, and his crowning triumphas 
such was when the Pope selected him 
to produce medieval authority in 
favour of the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception. This task was per- 
formed by Passaglia with a complete- 
ness and a display of erudition which 
secured for him the friendship of Pius 
the Ninth, and marked him out as the 
t General of his famous Order. 
his was the last man from whom an 
attack on the temporalities of the 
Pope was to have been expected ; and 
the fact that he suddenly announced 
himself a Reformer in this sense, is a 
proof there is a greater stirring of 
mind in Italy, among the ecclesiastics 
even, than most persons imagine. The 
extent of the movement has, indeed, 
been shown in the large number of 
riests—nearly ten thousand—who 
ve not hesitated to place themselves 
under Passaglia’s banner. The fol- 
lowing spirited account of theturning- 
int in his career is in the author's 

t style :— 


“When Pio IX. was turned out of Rome 
in °48, Passaglia had fled at the same time, 
and travelled in Germany and England. 
He returned with the Pope, and grew in 
his graces and in the strong personal friend- 
ship of the General of the Jesuits, till, at 
the beginning of the troubles between the 
Papal See and Piedmont, the Pope sent him 
to negotiate with Cavour, in hopes of 
arriving at some mezzo termine agreeable to 
all parties. This was the turning-point of 
Don Carlo’s life, and it is to his honour to 
think that the great patriot statesman of 
Italy found in him, not an impracticable 
diplomatist, but a man who (Jesuit though 
he was) had a mind open to see the true 
interests of his country, and a heart to em- 
brace their cause, even to the destruction of 
his own career. Passaglia returned to Rome 
to strive as well as he might to aid a friendly 
understanding. After a time he declared 
himself opposed to the temporal power, and 
used his learning to prove it was a thing 
unsupported by the authority of the Fa- 
thers, Then began the war against him. 
He retired from the ranks of the Jesuits 


(whether before or after his first attack on 
the temporal power, I am uncertain), and 
the anger of that tremendous society wag 
bitter indeed. The English Catholic lady, 
at whose house he then resided as her chap- 
lain, received private information from 
priests that she must secure that he should 
eat nothing but eggs for some days, since 
no other precaution would suffice to guard 
him from poison. The Palazzo Spada, 
where they resided, was entered by gens- 
d’armes, and when the lady asked to see 
the warrant, and sent the officer away till 
he should produce it, the house was beset 
and watched by a whole troop. Woman's 
wit and friendly aid, however, were able to 
baffle the enemy. Before the warrant ar- 
rived for Passaglia’s apprehension, he had 
passed from the apartments occupied by 
Mrs. F. into the other portion of the Palazzo 
Spada. There—where in the great desolate 
hall, with its faded frescoes, stands the 
awful statueof Pémpey, with its outstretched 
arm (the statue at whose feet it is believed 
that Cesar fell)—in one of the innumerable 
apartments of the palace, Passaglia was 
concealed. Next night the owner gave a 
large party to all the fashionables in Rome. 
The police were in despair, for, amidst all 
the comings and goings, and crowds of ser- 
vants and carriages, their prey might escape 
from his lair and disappear. Their fears 
were well founded. The Principe and Prin- 
cipessa T—— entered one of the apart- 
ments, escorted by the noble owner; and 
soon afterwards, the Principessa T- left 
it on the arm of a gentleman in the dress of 
the Prince, who entered her carriage with 
her, and drove away in perfect safety, 
leaving the Prince to follow when he had 
comfortably donned his host’s attire ! 


** After spending the rest of the night in a 
safe hiding place, Passaglia started at dawn 
in a small caretta, with a servant whose 
dress and his own were nearly alike, They 
passed unquestioned through the Porta del 
Popolo, drove fast to the Ponte Molle, and, 
beyond it, found three other servants of the 
T s, well equipped for the journey, and 
having with them a led horse for the fugi- 
tive. Away they gallopped—dreading, of 
course, every figure on the road. At last, 
when nearly overcome with fatigue, they 
reached the frontier, and” managed by 
crossing the fields at night to evade dis- 
covery. Next morning Passaglia was 
welcomed with open arms by the people of 
free Italy, and his further journey was a 
continual ovation. In every town the 
authorities came to pay him theirrespects and 
express to him theirsympathy. His cousin, 
to whom he had made over his paternal in- 
heritance, and who, being now married and 
with many children, could not restore him 
the bulk of it, offered him 20,000 scudi, 
which henceforth secured his independence. 
He proceeded to Turin, and soon organized 
the scheme of a liberal party in the Church,” 
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According to Miss Cobbe, who 
means the contrast to be eminently 
complimentary, the Abbe Passaglia is, 
in height and general appearance, 
the counterpart of Bishop Colenso, 
who is declared to “ have aimed at a 
far deeper and bolder reform in 
England.” 

The question of the temporal 
power the author found to be the 
grand aim of all Passaglia’s labours. 
The reform of the celibacy principle 
among the clergy, another of his 
designs, he is content to postpone to 
the settlement of the greater matter. 
He assured Miss Cobbe that he does 
not desire any doctrinal changes. He 
believes—or supposes that he does— 
the whole dogmatic theology of the 
Church. Hisaims are “disciplinary ;” 
but the contemplated improvement 
of discipline includes changes of so 
thorough a character, that his ortho- 
doxy gains no sort of indulgence for 
his opinions at head-quarters. Heis 
of opinion that the Government 
should afford relief to the class of 
liberal clergy who are reduced to 
actual want, in large numbers, from 
the withdrawal, by their ecclesiastical 
superiors, of the privilege to perform 
the functions by which they obtained 
their livelihood. Miss Cobbe thinks 
the refusal of the Government 
and Parliament to afford them redress 
little short of madness. It can only, 
she thinks, be accounted for either by 
“entire indifference to Church matters, 
and disinclination to meddle with 
them (a disinclination not displayed 
when convents are to be suppressed 
and church property appropriated), 
or else to a latent conviction that, to 
use a popular phrase, by giving the 
Church of Rome ‘rope enough,’ it 
will end in destroying itself in the 
opinion of the nation, and that it is 
desirable to do nothing to check that 
impending strangulation!” But to 
bribe the priests to abandon the 
Pope for the King would be very 
questionable policy, evenif the Italian 
Government had the means at com- 
mand to carry out such a venal 
scheme. The moral value of the testi- 
mony of the Passaglian priests would 
be lost under such circumstances, and 
its importance to Italy, asan unbought 
acknowledgment of the necessity of 
an ecclesiastical readjustment, is in- 
calculable. 

With the views of the writer re- 
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garding the prospectsof the Protestant 
movement y Italy, we find ourselves 
more in accord. It is obstructed by 
no political persecution. ‘“ Govern- 
ment will neither hinder nor help it.” 
If it have strength to grow, it may 
grow ; if it fail todo so, it will be by 
its own defect, and by no external 
repression.” <A large amount of 
foreign money is being expended in 
the Waldensian propagandism. The 
Scotch Church, with its customary 
generosity, supplies yearly increasing 
means for the purpose. A consider- 
able number of zealous men are em- 
ployed, and they are popular among 
the people, who readily listen to their 
exhortations, and buy their books. 
But such a movement must be of slow 
growth. It is probable that those 
efforts will have success within a 
narrow limit only—suflicient, indeed, 
to justify their continuance, and to 
encourage and reward the Christians 
who have piously initiated them, but 
leaving Italy still ignorant, super- 
stitious, fond of its imposing ritual, 
disposed to scoff at the priesthood, and, 
at the same time, submitting to their 
spiritual processes from pure apathy, 
or a latent infidelity which regar 
them as mere jugglers, useful politi- 
cally and socially if kept in due 
subordination. When the “ evangel- 
ization’’ of Italy comes, the work will 
commence from within ; but that re- 
volt against the old religion may be 
very sudden in the rapidly altering 
circumstances of a country whose de- 
velopment within four short years has 
astonished the world. 

The Protestant Church in Italy 
consists of above 20,000 Waldenses in 
the valleys, and a thousand or so 
more scattered over Italy. The fol- 
lowers of the Chiesa Libera—or 
Free Church—differ from the Wal- 
densians as one denomination of Pro- 
testants in these countries do from 
another, chiefly in discipline. The 
Waldensian discipline being rather 
Presbyterian, the Free Church has 
adopted the Congregational form. 
Bach congregation is independent, 


theoretically, of every other ; and to 
this is superadded an element of Ply- 
mouthism—the distinction between 
clergy and laity beingrepudiated. The 
Wesleyans are also busy, and with 
their usual promptness to take ad- 


vantage of new “ openings” —as the 
phrase is—have founded a mission in 
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Milan. The Protestant Churches— 
speaking of all the denominations 
under this category—are, however, 
scattered throughout Italy. The 
Chiesa Libera, and the Waldenses, 
have churches in Florence, Naples, 
Leghorn, Lucca, Elba, Perugia, Genoa, 
at a place near Alessandria, the Val 
D’Aosta, Turin, Como, Pignerol, 
Pavia, Bologna, and various other 
smaller towns. Thus the nuclei cer- 
tainly exist of a Reformed National 
Church in Italy, should any breaking 
up within the Roman system cause a 

eneral remodelling and revision of 

octrine. The Protestants, too, will 
soon be a respectable party politically. 
They have now, besides their Acco 
Della Verita, the Civilta Evangelica, 
a new Neapolitan journal ; the Bal- 
ziglia, a Waldensian paper, half in 
Italian, half in French ; the Letture 
di Famiglia, a sort of “ Leisure 
Hour ;’ and other less important 


organs of religious and general opin- 
ion. 

Turning to the lighter portions of 
the work before us, we find a remark 
on the crockery of Italy that may be 
useful as a hint to Englishmen, who 
still, with rude, ill-advised obstinacy, 


stick to stereotyped patterns in all 
manufactures into which artistic taste 
enters :— 


“The crockery of Italy in the nineteenth 
century is more rude, ill-coloured, and 
senseless in form, that can be dug out of 
any barbarian barrow or Nile mud twelve 
thousand years deposited. Rough daubs of 
green and yellow paint cover a surface of 
the coarsest and worst baked clay. When 
they sometimes attempt a little ornament— 
as for the scaldini for carrying about hot 
charcoal in winter—it is absolutely ludic- 
rous in its rudeness and ugliness. Even 
the common plates, and cups and saucers, 
all come from England; and our familiar 
patterns reappear everywhere, unless where, 
in some instances, the French white porce- 
lain, ha'f an inch thick, has taken its 
place. Well can I recall the shock which 
the discovery of this fact gave me, when I 
had been fancying everything new and 
marvellous in Italy, the land of Art,—and, 
behold! the vulgar old platters of England 
were still haunting me, with those trees, 
such as Eden never knew, that blue gon- 
dola on the white sea, the two gigantic 
doves in the sky, and the three little men, 
not a hundredth part so big, going over the 
bridge in the foreground below.” 


In the chapter “ People one meets 
with in Italy,” there is the following 
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portrait of the amiable and high- 
minded d’Azeglio, who has so lately 
iven his countrymen, with creditable 
Idness, the benefit of his prudent 
counsels, bya letter to the public jour- 
nals on the course of action best to be 


ursued with respect to the Franco- 
talian Treaty :— 


“Cavaliere Massimo dei Marchesi 
d’Azeglio is probably, of living men, the 
one who has achieved successes in the most 
varied lines. As a statesman, he paved the 
way for Cavour, and inaugurated the liberal 
policy of Italy. As a soldier, he dis. 
tinguished himself in nearly all the battles 
of the last fifteen years in his country. As 
a painter, he has attained no small emi- 
nence. As a writer, he is reckoned uni- 
versally by Italians the Walter Scott of 
their country. Asa member of society, I 
can testify (aftet dining for many weeks in 
his company) that a more charming, witty, 
and instructive companion, is hardly to be 
met with. In look and manner he is the 
high-bred old soldier, easy and frank and 
courteous to everybody ; his tall figure is, 
rather bent by some seventy years, but his 
face, with its broad forehead and mild gray 
eyes, retains many traces of former beauty. 
To hear such a man talk of past history or 
present politics, or of art and literature, is 
necessarily a great pleasure, yet I think 
few would be prepared, considering the 
common-places to which even clever Italians 
are fond of limiting their subjects, for the 
bold and original conversation of M. 
d’Azeglio. Of course, it is impossible to 
reproduce on paper, after some months, the 
course of such table-talk, but a few of his 
observations remain on my mind. Some 
officers and gentlemen in company were one 
day talking of ‘what Italy would do,’ 
‘what the Emperor would do'—in certain 
contingencies. ‘Ah,’ said M. d’Azeglio 
gravely, ‘we speak of kings and statesmen 
having saved Italy, and intending to do 
this and that; but it is God who is guiding 
it all, we know not how.’ Such an ex- 
pression of religious faith—simple as it 
would have sounded from an Englishman 
—seemed from an Italian equally strange 
and memorable. Another day there was a 
discussion of Dutch art and of such books 
as ‘Vanity Fair.’ ‘Some people,’ said 
he, ‘seek only for truth, and that is all 
right ; but why should they think there is 
nothing true except ugliness?’ (quil n'y a 
rien de vrai que le laid?) Again, another 
time an allusion was made to the belief in 
miracles as a thing of the past. The old 
statesman gave a very characteristic defini- 
tion of them. ‘Les miracles? ah! je n’en 
crois rien. Ce sont des coups d’ ‘tat c‘lestes ” 
Perhaps at this moment, when so many are 
seeking for new theories and explanations 
of them, this view, that they are celestial 
‘ coups d'état,’ may not be uninstructive |” 
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Parts of Miss Cobbe’s volume are 
more than smartly written—but there 
is too much of it. The moment a 
suspicion of book-making enters the 
mind, the reader ceases to enjoy the 
freshest product of the circulating 
library. There is here none of the 
compact beauty of the Dean of Can- 
terbury’s Italian papers—the painting 
by a touch, the charming reproduction 
of scenes and incidents so briefly and 
with such point that they dwell in 
the memory. If Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe took time to think, and got rid 
of the Westminster Review affectation, 
which sits so badly on a lady writer, 
she would be welcome in every 
household. Her pencil is vigorous. 
Her mind is exceedingly active—her 
powers of observation above the aver- 
age. It is to be regretted that she 
does not confine herself to her proper 
line, and leave the weightier matters 
of theology and philosophy to wiser 
heads. We do not contend, of course, 
that women should be excluded from 
these walks. Let no indignant sister, 
therefore, lose her temper ; but flip- 
pancy on such subjects—bad enough 
in a man—is literally intolerable from 
one of the other sex. The questions 
that have lately arisen in the field of 
religious thought are not to be settled 
offhand by the glib reiteration of 
latitudinarian platitudes in a high 
feminine key, rather emphatic than 
agreeable or convincing. 


Mr. Hitron is an American tourist, 
who sets himself no less difficult a 
task than to expound the origin and 
character of that social institution— 
in many points analogous to Riband- 


ism in Ireland—known as Italian 
brigandage. Its basis is to be sought 
in the perverted moral sense of the 
people. Their Government kept them 
poor ; poverty caused ignorance ; and 
ignorance, which an elaborate and 
over-officered ecclesiastical system 
failed to dispel, produced immorality. 
and brigandage was a very natural 
form for it to take under the circum- 
stances. With the departure of 
Francis the Second from Italy, how- 
ever, brigandage became a political 
movement, and showed traces of or- 
ganization. Mr. Hilton’s inquiries 
respecting it have led to the following 
conclusions. That— 

“1. The bands are enrolled in Rome by 
persons connected with the ex-king. 
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2. No opposition is made by the Govern- 
ment of Pius IX. to these enrolments. 

“8. On the contrary, the bands have 
frequently been escorted to the frontier by 
the Pontifical gendarmes, and, in soine in- 
stances, supported by the Papal troops in 
assaults on small bodies of Italian troops. 

“4, Crossing the frontier, the bands 
march to the cry, ‘Viva Francis II. and 
Pius [X.!’ 

“5. When captured, they claim to be 
soldiers of Santa Fede, and wear the decora- 
tions and uniforms of the Bourbon. 

“6. The confessions, captured correspon- 
dence, discovered plots and reactionary 
journals, all harmonize in affirming or ad- 
mitting that brigandage is the plan adopted 
by Francis II., with the consent of the 
Papal Government, in order to break down 
Italy in the South.” 


One of the remarkable features of 
the time is the circumstance that 
books of this kind are noticed in Ital- 
ian journals, just as books produced 
in Italy are translated and reviewed in 
England. Thus there is a tendency 
to an assimilation of opinion in the 
two countries onthe leading questions 
and interests of the former. 


THE autobiography of Henrietta 
Caracciolo has every appearance of 
being a genuine and unvarnished 
account of an ex-Benedictine Nun’s 
experiences. The enormous sale it 
has had in Italy may probably be 
taken as an indication of a growing 
sentiment of hostility to monachism, 
which this work will vastly augment. 
It has not, of course, been written 
with any political view. One thing, 
nevertheless, is plain—that the govern- 
ment of King Victor Emmanuel will 
derive more support from it in the 
crusade against the monastic system, 
which, besides being a social curse, is 
more than suspected of rooted and 
unchangeable disloyalty, than from 
any amount of abstract argument. 
Those Memoirs, in their English dress, 
are destined to be read more widely 
in these countries than the last novel 
of the most favourite “ sensational” 
author. Henrietta Caracciolo was 
forced by hermother into the Convent 
of San Gregorio Armeno when only 
eighteen years of age. She had been 
twice in love before that, and it was 
to withdraw her effectually from an 
engagement that this course was 
adopted. From the first moment of 
her entrance into the institution she 
was unhappy. She had no vocation 
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for the idle life of the nun, and her 
hatred of it increased when she found 
that the inmates, vows notwith- 
standing, had all been rich, and re- 
tained their wealth, and enjoyed 
within the convent the luxuries they 
had been accustomed to before its 
doors closed upon them. It is, of 
course, plain that the Convent of St. 
Gregorio is not a type of all the con- 
vents of Christendom, or even of all 
the convents of Italy ; but the people 
of Italy, with their not irrational 
prejudices against the conventual 
system, are likely to treat the picture 
as that of the Neapolitan convent in- 
teriors at least, and to sustain the 
action of the Government in gradu- 
ally secularizing all useless founda- 
tions, accordingly. For twenty years 
Henrietta Caracciolo struggled to ob- 
tain release from a place where, in- 
stead of the calm of exalted piety, 
there were perpetual jealousies, pride, 
evil speaking, open quarrels, and 
eases of the most curious and de- 
plorable forms of insanity—the result 
of confinement, and want of occu- 
pation and sympathy, rather than of 
asceticism or religious exaltation. She 
was opposed by Riario Sforza, Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Naples, who, 
characteristically, failed to keep his 
word after he had pledged it to her 
release. In 1849 she obtained partial 
liberty’; but this did not content 
her. Had she not been a cousin of 
the Prince of Forino, and able to 
boast other distinguished persons as 
her relatives, means would have been 
found of causing her to cease from 
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troubling. As it waa, she battled on, 
ultimately joining the popraar s 
and corresponding with and for- 
warding their views. For three years 
she lay in prison. Finally, on being 
released, she sought to complete her 
emancipation by laying aside the 
black veil, the symbol of celibacy ; 
and on the day on which Garibaldi 
entered Naples in triumph, a scene 
was being enacted in one of the 
churches which was also significant of 
thenew era—Hcnrietta Caracciolo was 
depositing that symbol on the altar, 
and deliberately returning to thenatu- 
rallifeandsphereofwoman. Thestory 
of her life is written with candour. 
She does not extenuate her own faults, 
or lower the value of her work by 
associating ker exposures of convent 
hypocrisies with scoffs at religion. 
She was a Roman Catholic through- 
out, and is so still for all that we 
know. Her hatred is of monach- 
ism only, and it is simply impossible 
for any one to dissent from her con- 
clusions, who looks upon it in the 
mirror of her narrative. What the 
lady-abbess said to her, on her en- 
trance into the minor pandemonium 
of San Gregorio, was prophetic, and 
experience established its truth— 
“You must,” said the good superioress, 
“ keep yourself clear from the wicked- 
ness of others in the best way you 
can. All I can tell you is, that if it 
requires the prudence of three to live 
in the world outside, believe me it re- 
quires that of twenty to live here 
within.” 


ARCTIC NIGHT. 


Lo! blindly wafted on the broad cold breeze, 
Our bark forlorn seuds toward the Arctic night : 
Northward a crease of leaden-coloured light— 
Around, above, a waste of desolate seas, 
A wilderness of starry blue and snow : 
Capes looming in the moon-fog as we go, 
Like phantoms rise and vanish. Now beneath 
Some icy precipice whose beach is death, 
The storm bird’s scream is mingled with the frore, 
Fierce grinding, of the ice-floe on some shore 
Precipitous and gaunt. At length the deep 
Lightens along the waves, rolled heap on heap ; 
And the pale dawn lightens, through cloud-bank riven, 
Stupendous peaks around the wild dark heaven. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


IN SEARCH OF MR. CHARKE’S SKELETON. 


On the whole, however, I was un- 
speakably relieved. Dudley Ruthyn, 
q., and Mrs. D. Ruthyn, were now 
skimming the blue waves on the 
wings of the Seamew, and every 
morning widened the distance be- 
tween us, which was to go on increas- 
ing until it measured ‘a point on the 
antipodes. The Liverpool paper con- 
taining this golden line was carefully 
preserved in my room; and like the 
gentleman who, when much tried by 
the shrewish heiress whom he had 
married, used to retire to his closet 
and read over his marriage settlement, 
I used, when blue devils haunted me, 
to unfold my newspaper and read the 
paragraph concerning the Seamew, 

The day I now speak of was a dis- 
mal one of sleety snow. My own 
room seemed to me cheerier than the 
lonely parlour, where I could not 
have had good Mary Quince so de- 
corously. 

A good fire, that kind and trusty 
face, the peep I had just indulged in 
at my favourite paragraph, and the 
oat of soon seeing my dear 
Cousin Monica, and afterwards affec- 
tionate Milly, raised my —— 

“So,” said I, “as old Wyatt, you 
say, is laid up with her rheuma- 
tism, and can’t turn up to scold me, 
I think T’ll run up stairs and make 
an exploration, and find poor Mr. 
Charke’s skeleton in a closet.” 

“Oh, law, Miss Maud, how can you 
say such things?” exclaimed good old 
Quince, lifting up her honest gray 
head and roundeyesfrom her knitting. 

I had grown so familiar with the 
frightful tradition of Mr. Charke and 
his suicide, that I could now afford 
to frighten old Quince with him. 

“T am quite serious. Iam going to 
have a ramble up stairs and down 
stairs, like goosey-goosey-gander ; 
and if I do light upon his chamber it 
is all the more interesting. I feel so 
like Adelaide, in the ‘Romance of 


the Forest, the book I was reading 
to you last night, when she com- 
menced her delightfulrambles through 
the interminable ruined abbey in the 
forest.” 

“Shall I go with you, Miss ?” 

“No, Quince ; stay there ; keep a 
good fire, and make some tea. I sus- 
pect I shall lose heart and return very 
soon ;” and with a shawl about me, 
cowl fashion, over my head, I stole 
up stairs. 

I shall not recount with the parti- 
cularity of the conscientious heroine 
of Mrs. Ann Ratcliff, all the suites 
of apartments, corridors, and lobbies, 
which I threaded in my ramble. It 
will be enough to mention that I 
lighted upon a door at the end of a 
long gallery, which, I think, ran 

arallel with the front of the house ; 
it interested me because it had the 
air of having been very longundisturb- 
ed. There were two rusty bolts, 
which did not evidently belong to its 
original securities, and had been, 
though very long ago, somewhat 
clumsil vemielind. Dusty and 
rusty they were, but I had no diffi- 
culty in drawing them back. There 
was a rusty key, I remember it well, 
with a crooked handle, in the lock ; 
I tried to turn it, but could not. My 
curiosity was piqued. I was thinking 
of going back and petting Mary 
Quince’s assistance. It struck me, 
however, that possibly it was not 
locked, so I pulled the door and it 
opened quite easily. I did not find 
myself in a strangely furnished suite 
of apartments, but at the entrance of 
a gallery, which diverged at right 
angles — that through which ; a 
just passed ; it was very imperfec 
lighted, and ended in total dackncan, 

I began to think how far I had 
already come, and to consider whether 
I could retrace my steps with accu- 
racy in case of a panic, and I had 
serious thoughts of returning. 
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The idea of Mr. Charke was grow- 
ing unpleasantly sharp and menacing, 
and as [ looked down the long space 
before me, losing itself among am- 
biguous shadows, lulled in a sinister 
silence, and as it were inviting my 
entrance like a trap, I was very near 
yielding to the cowardly impulse. 

But 5 took heart of grace and de- 
termined to see a little more. I open- 
ed a side-door, and entered a large 
room, where were, in a corner, some 
rusty and cobwebbed bird-cages, but 
nothing more. It was a wainscoted 
room, but a white mildew stained the 

anels. I looked from the window, 
it commanded that dismal, weed- 
choked quadrangle into which I had 
once looked from another window. 
I opened a door at its further end, 
and entered another chamber, not 
quite so large, but equally dismal, 
with the same prison-like look-out, 
not very easily discerned through the 
grimy panes and the sleet that was 
falling thickly outside. The door 
through which I had entered made a 
little accidental creak, and with my 
heart at my lips, I gazed at it, expect- 
ing to see Charke, or the skeleton of 


which I had talked so lightly, stalk in 


atthehalf-openaperture. ButI hadan 
odd sort of courage which was always 
fighting against my cowardly nerves, 
and I walked to the door, and looking 
up and down the dismal passage, was 
reassured. 

Well, one room more; just that 
whose deep-set door fronted me, with 
a melancholy frown, at the opposite 
endofthe chamber. So to it I glided, 
shoved it open, advancing one step, 
and the great bony figure of Madame 
de la Rougierre was before me. 

I could see nothing else. 

The drowsy traveller who opens 
his sheets to slip into bed, and sees 
a scorpion coiled between them, may 
have experienced a shock the same in 
kind, but immeasurably less in degree. 

She sat in a clumsy old arm-chair, 
with an ancient shaw! about her, and 
her bare feet in a delft tub. She 
looked a thought more withered. Her 
wig shoved back disclosed her bald 
wrinkled forehead, and enhanced the 
ugly effect of her exaggerated fea- 
tures and the gaunt hollows of her 
face, With a sense of incredulity 
and terror I gazed freezing at this 
evil phantom, who returned my stare 
for a few seconds with a shrinking 
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scowl, dismal and grim, as of an evil 
spirit detected. 

The meeting, at least, then and 
there, was as complete a surprise for 
her as for me. She could not tell 
how I might take it ; but she quickly 
rallied, burst into a loud screeching 
laugh, and, with her old Walpurgis 
gaiety, danced some fantastic steps in 
her bare wet feet, tracking the floor 
with water, and holding out with 
finger and thumb, in dainty carica- 
ture, her slammerkin old skirt, while 
she sang some of her nasal patois 
with an abominable hilarity and em- 
phasis. 

With a gasp, I too recovered from 
the fascination of the surprise. I 
could not speak though, for some 
seconds, and Madame was first. 

“Ah, dear Maud, what surprise ! 
Are we not overjoy, dearest, and 
cannot speak? I am full of joy— 
quaite charmed—ravi—of seeing you. 
So are you of me, your face betray. 
Ah! yes, thou dear little baboon ; 
here is poor Madame once more! 
Who could have imagine ?” 

“TI thought you were in France, 
Madame,” said, with a dismal effort. 

“ And so I was, dear Maud ; I ’av 
just arrive. Your Oncle Silas he 
wrote to the superioress for gouver- 
nante to accompany a young lady— 
that is you, Maud—on her journey, 
and she send me; and so, ma chere, 
here is poor Madame arrive to charge 
herself of that affair.” 

“ How soon do we leave for France, 
Madame ?” I asked. 

“T do not know, but the old 
woman—wat is her name ?”’ 

“Wyatt,” I suggested. 

“Oh ! oui, Waiatt ;—she says two, 
three week. And who conduct you 
to poor Madame’s apartment, my dear 
Maud ?” she inquired, insinuatingly. 

“No one,” I answered promptly. 
“T reached it quite accidentally, and 
I can’t imagine why you should con- 
ceal yourself.” Something like in- 
dignation kindled in my mind as I 
began to wonder at the sly strategy 
which had been practised upon me. 

“T av not conceal myself, madem- 
oiselle,” retorted the governess. “I 
’av act precisally as I ‘av been order- 
ed. Your uncle, Mr. Silas Ruthyn, 
he is afraid, Waiatt says, to be inter- 
rupted by his creditors, and every- 
thing must be done very quaitly. I 
have been command to avoid me 
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faire voir, you know, and I must obey 
my employer— voila tout !” 

“ And for how long have 
residing here?’ I 
same resentful vein. 

“Bout a week. It is soche triste 

Jace! I am so glad to see you, 
aud. I’av been so isolée, you dear 
leetle fool.” 

“You are not glad, Madame ; you 
don’t love me—you never did,” I ex- 
claimed with sudden vehemence. 

“Yes, I am very glad; you know 
not, chere petite nzaise, how I ‘av 
desire to educate you a leetle more. 
Let us understand one another. 
You think I do not love you, made- 
moiselle, because as cenaenee 
to your r papa that little dérég- 
Load . his library. I have 
repent very often that so great in- 
discretion of my life. I thought to 
find some letters of Doctor Brairely. 
I think that a man was trying to get 
your property, my dear Maud, and 
if I had found something I would 
tell you all about. But it was very 
great sottise, and you were very 
right to denounce me to Monsieur. 
Je n’ai point de rancune contre vous. 


ou been 
persisted, in the 


No, no, none at all. On the contrary 


I shall be your gardien tutelaire— 
wat you call vqgertias angel—ah, 
yes, that is it. You think I speak 
par derision, not at all. No, my 
dear cheaile, I do not speak pur 
moquerie, unless perhaps the very 
least degree in the world.” 
: ran a ae eee nang 
aughed unpleasantly, showing the 
black uenee at the sides of her 
mouth, and with a cold, steady malig- 
nity in her gaze. 

“Yes,” Isaid ; “I know what you 
mean, Madame—you hate me.” 

“Oh! wat great ogly word! Iam 
shock! vous me faites honte. Poor 
Madame, she never hate any one ; 
she loves all her friends, and her ene- 
mies she leaves to Heaven ; while I 
am, as You see, more gay, more joy- 
euse than ever, they have not been 
’appy—no, they have not been fortu- 
nate those others. Wen I return I find 
always some of my enemy they ’av die, 
and some they have put themselves 
into embarrassment, or there has 
arrived to them some misfortune,” 
and Madame shrugged and laughed a 
little scornfully. 

kind of horror chilled my rising 

anger, aud I was silent, 
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“You see, my dear Maud, it is 
very natural you should think I hate 
ayou. When I was with Mr. Austin 
Ruthyn, at Knowl, you know you 
did not like a me—never. But in 
ans of our intimacy I confide 
you that which I ’av of most dear 
in the world, my reputation. It is 
alwaysso. The pupil can calomniate, 
without been discover, the gouver- 
nante. *Av I not been always kind 
to you, Maud? Which ’av i use of 
violence or of sweetness the most ? 
I am, like other persons, jalouse de 
ma reputation ; and it was difficult 
to suffer with patience the banish- 
ment which was invoked by you, 
because chiefly for your good, and 
for an indiscretion to which I was 
excited by motives the most pure and 
laudable. It was you who spied so 
cleverly—eh ? and denounce me to 
Monsieur Ruthyn? Helas ! wat bad 
world it is !” 

“T do not mean to speak at all 
about that occurrence, Madame; I 
will not discuss it. I dare say what 
you tell me of the cause of your en- 
gagement here is true, and I suppose 
we must travel, as you say, in com- 

any ; but you must know that the 
ess we see of each other while in this 
house the better.” 

“T am not so sure of that, my 
sweet little béte ; your education has 
been neglected, or rather entirely 
abandoned, since you ’av arrive at 
this place, I am told. You must not 
be a destiole. We must do, you and 
I, as we are ordered. r. Silas 
Ruthyn he will tell us.” 

All this time Madame was pulling 
on her stockings, getting her boots 
on, and otherwise proceeding with 
her dowdy toilet. I do not know 
why I stood there talking to her. 
We often act very differently from 
what we would have done upon re- 
flection. I had involved myself ina 
dialogue, as wiser generals than I 
have entangled themselves in a gene- 
ral action when they meant only an 
affair of outposts. I had grown a 
little angry, and would not betray the 
least symptom of fear, although I felt 
that sensation profoundly. 

“My beloved father thought you 
so unfit a companion for me that he 
dismissed you at an hour’s notice, 
and I am very sure that my uncle 
will think as he did; you are not a 
fit companion for me, and had my 
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uncle known what has passed he 
would never have admitted you to 
this house—never !” 

“Helas! Quelledisgrace! And you 
really think so, my dear Maud,” ex- 
claimed Madame, adjusting her wig 
before her glass, in the corner of 
which I could see half of her sly, 
grinning face, as she ogled herself in 
it. 

“T do, and so do you, Madame,” I 
replied, growing more frightened. 

“Tt may be—we shall see; but 
every one is not so cruel as you, ma 
chere petite calomniatrice.” 

“You shan’t call me those names,” 
I said in an angry tremor. 

“ What name, dearest cheaile ?” 

“ Calomniatrice—thatis aninsult.” 

“Why, my most foolish little 
Maud, we may say rogue, and a 
thousand other little words in play 
which we do not say seriously.” 

“You are not playing—you never 
play—you are angry, and you hate 
me,” I exclaimed vehemently. 

“Oh, fie!—wat shame! Do you 
not perceive, dearest cheaile, how 
much education you still need? You 
are proud, little demoiselle; you 
must become, on the contrary, quaite 
humble. Je ferai baiser le babouin 
& vous, ha, ha, ha! I weel make a 
you to kees the monkey. You are too 
proud, my dear cheaile.” 

“T am not such a fool as I was at 
Knowl,” I said ; “ you shall not ter- 
rify me here. [ will tell my uncle 
the whole truth,” I said. 

“Well, it may be, thatis the best,” 
she replied with provoking coolness. 

“You think I don’t mean it ?” 

“Of course you do,” she replied. 

“ And we shall see what my uncle 
thinks of it.” 

“We shall see, my dear,” she re- 
plied with an air of mock contrition. 
“ Adieu, Madame !” 

“You are going to Monsieur Ru- 
t-—very good !” 

made her no answer, but more 
agitated than I cared to show her, I 
left the room. I hurried along the 
twilight passage, and turned into the 
long gallery that opened from it at 
right angles. I had not gone half a 
dozen steps on my return when I 
heard a heavy tread and a rustling 
behind me. 

“T am ready, my dear. I weel 
ee rag you,” said the smirking 
phantom hurrying after me. 


th 
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“Very well,” was m reply ; and 
threading our way, with a few hesi- 
tations and mistakes, we reached and 
descended the stairs, and in a minute 
more stood at my uncle’s door. 

My uncle looked hard and strangely 
at us as we entered. He looked, in- 
deed, as if his temper was violently 
excited, and glared and muttered to 
himself for a few seconds, and treat- 
ing Madame to a stare of disgust, he 
asked peevishly— 

“Why am I disturbed, pray ?” 

“Miss Maud—a Ruthyn, she weel 
explain,” replied Madame with a 
great courtesy, like a boat going down 
in a ground swell. 

“Will you explain, my dear?” he 
asked in his coldest and most sarcas- 
tic tone. ’ 

I was agitated, and I am sure my 
statement was confused. I succeed- 
éd, however, in saying what I wanted. 

“Why, Madame, this is a grave 
charge! Do you admit it, pray ?”’ 

Madame with the coolest possible 
effrontery denied it all ; with the most 
solemn asseverations, and with stream- 
ing eyes and clasped hands conjured 
me melodramatically to withdraw 
that intolerable story, and to do her 
justice. I stared at her for a while 
astounded, and turning suddenly to 
my uncle, as vehemently asserted the 
truth of every syllable I had related. 

“You hear, my dear child, you hear 
her deny everything ; what am I to 
think ? ‘You must excuse the bewil- 
derment of my old head. Madame 
de la—that lady has arrived excel- 
lently recommended by the superior- 
ess of the place where dear Milly 
awaits you, and such persons are par- 
ticular. Itstrikes me, my dear niece, 
that you must have made a mis- 
take.”’ 

I protested here. But he went on 
without seeming to hear the paren- 
thesis— 

“T know, my dear Maud, ghat you 
are quite incapable of wilfully de- 
ceiving any one ; but you are liable 
to-be deceived like other young 
people. You were, no doubt, very 
nervous and but half awake when you 
fancied you saw the occurrence you 
describe ; and Madame de—de” —— 

“De la Rougierre,” I supplied. 

“ Yes, thank you—Madame de la 
Rougierre, who has arrived with ex- 
cellent testimonials, strenuously denies 
the whole thing. Here is a conflict, 
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my dear—in my mind a presumption 
of mistake. I confess I should prefer 
that spect to a peremptory assump- 
tion of guilt.” 

I felt incredulous and amazed ; it 
seemed as if a dream were being en- 
acted before me. A transaction of the 
most serious import, which I had 
witnessed with my own eyes, and 
described with unexceptionable mi- 
nuteness and consistency, is dis- 
credited by that strange and sus- 
picious old man with an imbecile 
coolness. It was quite in vain my 
reiterating my statement, backing it 
with the most earnest asseverations. I 
was beating the air. It did not seem 
to reach his mind. It was all received 
with a simper of feeble incredulity. 

He patted and smoothed my head— 
he laughed gently, and shook his, 
while 1 insisted ; and Madame pro- 
tested her purity in now tranquil 
floods of innocent tears, and murmured 
inild and melancholy prayers for my 
enlightenment andreformation. I felt 
as if I should lose my reason. 

“There now, dear Maud, we have 
heard enough ; it is, I do believe, a 
delusion. Madame de la Rougierre 
will be your companion, atthe utmost, 
for three or four weeks. Do exercise 
a little of your self-command and good 
sense—you know how I am tortured. 
Do not, I entreat, add to my per- 
plexities. You may make yourself 
very happy with Madame if you will, 
I have no doubt.” 

“T propose to Mademoiselle,” said 
Madame, drying her eyes witha gentle 
alacrity, “to profit of my visit for 
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her education. But she does not seem 
to weesh wat I think is so useful.” 

“She threatened me with some horrid 
French ,vulgarism—de faire baiser 
le babouin ad moi, whatever that 
means ; and I know she hates me,” 
I replied impetuously. 

** Doucement—doucement !” said 
my uncle, with a smile at once amused 
and compassionate. ‘‘ Doucement ! 
ma chere.” 

With her great hands and cunning 
eyes uplifted, Madame tearfully—for 
her tears came on short notice—again 

rotested her absolute innocence. 
She had never in all her life so much 
as heard one so villain phrase. 

“ You see, my dear, you have mis- 
heard ; young people never attend, 
You will do well to take advantage 
of Madame’s short residence to get 
up your French a little, and the more 
you are with her the better.” 

“T understand then, Mr. Ruthyn, 
you weesh I should resume my in- 
structions ?” asked Madame, 

“Certainly, and converse all you 
can in French with Mademoiselle 
Maud. You will be glad, my dear, 
that I’ve insisted on it,’ he said, 
turning to me, “when you have 
reached France, where you will find 
they speak nothing else. And now, 
dear Maud—no, not a word more— 
you must leave me. Farewell, Mad- 
ame ? 


And he waved us out a little im- 
patiently, and I, without one look 
toward Madame de la Rougierre, 
stunned and incensed, walked into 
my room and shut the door. 


CHAPTER LV. 


THE FOOT OF HERCULES. 


I stoop at the window—still the 
same leaden sky and feathery sleet 
before me—trying to estimate the 
magnitude of the discovery I had just 
made. Gradually a kind of despair 
seized me, and I threw myself passion- 
oy on my bed, weeping aloud. 

ood Mary Quince was, of course, 
beside me in a moment, with her 
pale, concerned face. 

“Oh, Mary, Mary, she’s come—that 
dreadful woman, Madame de la Rou- 
gierre, has come, to be my gover- 
ness again; and Uncle Silas won’t 
hear or believe anything about her. 
It is vain talking ; he is prepossessed. 


Was ever so unfortunate a creature 
as I? who could have fancied or 
feared such a, thing? Oh, Mary, 
Mary, what am I to do? what is to 
become of me ? am I never to shake 
off that vindictive, terrible woman ?” 
Mary said all she could to console 
me. was making too much of 
her. What was she after all more 
than a governess }—she could not burt 
me. I was not a child no longer— 
she could not. bully me now; 
and my uncle, though he might be 
deceived for a while, would not be 
long finding her out. 
hus and soforth did good Mary 
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Quince declaim, and, at last, she did 
impress me a little, and I began to 
think that [had, perhaps, been making 
too much of Madame’s visit. But 
still imagination, that instrument and 
mirror of prophecy, showed her for- 
midable image always on its surface, 
with a terrible moving background 
of shadows. 

In a few minutes there was a knock 
at my door, and Madame herself en- 
tered. She was in walking costume. 
There had been a brief clearing of 
the weather, and she proposed our 
making a promenade together. 

On seeing Mary Quince she broke 
into a rapture of compliment and 
greeting, and shook what Mr. Rich- 
ardson would have called her passive 
hand, and pressed it with wonderful 
tenderness. 

Honest Mary suffered all this some- 
what reluctantly, never smiling, and, 
on the contrary, looking rather 
ruefully at her feet. 

“ Weel you make a some tea ? when 
I come back, dear Mary Quince, I ’av 
so much to tell you and dear Miss 
Maud of all my adventures while I 
’av been away ; it will make a you 
laugh ever so much. I was—what 
you theenk ?—near, ever so near to be 
married!” And upon this she broke 
into a screeching laugh, and shook 
Mary Quince merrily by the shoulder. 

I sullenly declined going out, or 
rising ; and when she had gone her 
way, I told Mary that I should con- 
fine — to my room while Madame 

taye 


But self-denying ordinances self- 
imposed are not always long observed 


by youth. Madame de la Rougierre 
laid herself out to be agreeable ; she 
had no end of stories—more than 
half, no doubt, pure fictions—to tell, 
but all, in that triste place, amusing. 
Mary Quince began to entertain a 
better opinion of her. She actually 
helped to make beds, ahd tried to be in 
every way of use, and seemed to have 
quite turned over a new leaf ; and so 
gradually she moved me, first to listen, 
and at last to talk. 

On the whole these terms were 
better than a perpetual skirmish ; and, 
notwithstanding all her gossip and 
friendliness, I continued to have a pro- 
a distrust and even terror of 

er, 

She seemed curious about the Bar- 
tram-Haugh family, and all their 
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ways, and listened darkly when I 
spoke. I told her, bit by bit, the 
whole story of Dudley, and she used, 
whenever there was news of the Sea- 
mew, to read the paragraph for my 
benefit ; and in poor Milly’s battered 
little atlas she used to trace the ship's 
course with a pencil, writing in, from 
point to point, the date at which the 
vessel was “spoken” at sea. She 
seemed amused at the irrepressible 
satisfaction with which I received 
these minutes of his progress ; and 
she used to calculate the distance ;— 
on such a day he was two hundred 
and sixty miles, on such another five 
hundred ; the last point was more 
than eight hundred—good, better, 
best—best of all would be those “de- 
leecious antipede, w’ere he would so 
soon promener on his head twelve 
thousand mile away ;” and at the con- 
ceit she would fall into screams of 
laughter. 

Laugh as she might, however, there 
was substantial comfort in thinking 
of the boundless stretch of blue wave 
that rolled between me and that vil- 
lanous cousin. 

I was now on very odd terms with 
Madame. She had not relapsed into 
her favourite vein of oracular sar- 
casm and menace. She had, on the 
contrary, affected her good-humoured 
and genial vein. But I was not to be 
deceived by this. I carried in my 
heart that deepseated fear of her 
which her unpleasant good-humour 
and gaiety never disturbed for a mo- 
ment. I was very glad, therefore, 
when she went to Todcaster by rail, 
to make some purchases for the jour- 
ney which we were daily expecting to 
commence ; and happy in-the oppor- 
tunity of a walk, good old Mary Quince 
and I set forth for a little ramble. 

As I wished to make some pur- 
chases in Feltram, I set out, with 
Mary Quince for my companion. On 
reaching the great gate we found it 
locked. The key, however, was in it, 
and as it required more than the 
strength of my hand to turn, Mary 
tried it. At the same moment old 
Crowle came out of the sombre lodge 
by its side, swallowing down a mouth- 
ful of his dinner in haste. No one, I 
believe, liked the long, suspicious face 
of the old man, seldom shorn or 
washed, and furrowed with great 
grimy, perpendicular wrinkles. Leer- 
ing fiercely at Mary, not pretending 
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to see me, he wiped his mouth hur- 
riedly with the back of his hand, and 
growled— 

“ Drop it.” : 

“ Open it, please, Mr. Crowle,” said 
Mary, renouncing the task. 

Crowle wiped his mouth as before, 
looking inauspicious; shuffling to 
the spot, and, muttering to himself, 
he first satisfied himself that the 
lock was fast, and then lodged the 
key in his coat-pocket, and still mut- 
tering, retraced his steps. 

* We want the gate open, please,” 
said Mary. 

No answer. 

“ Miss Maud wants to go into the 
town,” she insisted. 

“We wants many a thing we can’t 
et,” he growled, stepping into his 
abitation. 

“Please open the gate,” I said, 
advancing. 

He half turned on his threshold, and 
made a dumb show of touching his 
hat, although he had none on. 

“Can't, ma’am ; without an order 
from maister, no one goes out here.” 

“You won’t allow me and my 
maid to pass the gate ?” I said. 

“ Tisn’t me, ma’am,” said he; “butI 
can't break orders, and no one goes 
out without the master allows.” 

And without awaiting further par- 
ley, he entered, shutting his hatch 
behind him. 

So Mary and I stood, looking very 
foolish at one another. This was the 
first restraint I had experienced since 
Milly and I had been refused a pas- 
sage through the Windmill paling. 
The rule, however, on which Crowle 
insisted I felt confident could not 
have been intended to apply to me. 
A word to Uncle Silas would set all 
right ; and in the meantime I pro- 
posed to Mary that we should take a 
walk—my favourite ramble—into the 
Windmill Wood. 

I looked toward Dickon’s farm- 
stead as we passed, thinking that 
Beauty might have been there. I 
did see the girl, who was plainly 
watching us. She stood in the door- 
way of the cottage, withdrawn into 
the shade, and, I fancied, anxious to 
escape observation. When we had 
passed on a little, I was confirmed in 
that belief by seeing her run down 
the footpath which led from the rere of 
the farm-yardin the direction contrary 
to that in which we were moving. 
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“So,” I thought, “ poor Meg falls 
from me !” 

So Mary Quince and I rambled on 
through the wood, till we reached the 
windmill itself, and seeing its low 
arched door open, we entered the 
chiaro-oscuro of its circular basement. 
As we did so I heard a rush and the 
creak of a plank, and looking up, I 
saw just a foot—no more—disappear- 
ing through the trap-door. 

n the case of one we love or hate 
intensely, what feats of comparative 
anatomy will not the mind uncon- 
sciously perform? constructing the 
whole vine animal from the turn of 
an elbow, the curl of a whisker, a 
segment of a hand. How instanta- 
neous and unerring is the instinct. 

“Oh, Mary, what have I seen !” 
I whispered, recovering from the 
fascination that held my gaze fast to 
the topmost rounds of the ladder, 
that disappeared in the darkness 
above the open door in the loft. 
“Come, Mary—come away.” 

At the same instant appeared the 
swarthy, sullen face of Dickon 
Hawkes in the shadow of the aper- 
ture. Having but one serviceable 
leg his descent was slow and awk- 
ward, and having got his head to the 
level of the loft he stopped to touch 
his hat to me and to oor and lock 
the trap-door. 

When this was done the man 
again touched his hat, and looked 
steadily and searchingly at me for a 
second or so, while he got the key 
into his pocket. 

“These fellahs stores their flour 
too long ’ere,ma’am. There’s a deal 
o trouble a lookin’ arter it. Tl 
talk wi’ Silas, and settle that.” 

By this time he had got upon the 
worn tiled floor, and touching his 
hat again he said— 

“Tm a goin’ to lock the door, 
ma’am !” 

So with a start, and again whis- 
pering— 

“ Come, Mary—come away.” 

With my arm fast in hers we made 
a swift departure. 

“T feel very faint, Mary,” said I. 
“Come quickly. There’s nobody fol- 
lowing us ?” 

“No, Miss, dear. That man with 
the wooden leg is putting a padlock 
on the door.” 

“Come very fast,” I said; and 
when we had got a little further I 
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said, “Look again, and see whether 
anyone is following.” 

“No one, Miss,” answered Mary, 
plainly surprised. “ He’s putting 
the key in his pocket, and standin’ 
there a lookin’ after us.” 

Oh, Mary, did not you see it ?” 

“ What, Miss?” asked Mary, almost 
stopping. 

“Come on, Mary. Don’t pause. 
They will observe us,” I whispered, 
hurrying her forward. 

“What did you see, Miss?” re- 
peated Mary. 

“ Mr. Dudley,’ I whispered with 
a terrified emphasis, not daring to 
turn my head as I spoke. 

“Lawk, Miss !” remonstrated 
honest Quince, with a protracted 
intonation of wonder and incredu- 
lity, which plainly implied a suspi- 
cion that I was dreaming. 

“Yes, Mary. When we went into 
that dreadful room—that dark, round 
place—I saw his foot on the ladder. 
flis foot, Mary. Ican’t be mistaken. 
I -won’t be questioned. You'll jind 
I’m right. He’s here. He never 
went in that ship atall. A fraud has 
been practised on me. It is infamous 
—it is terrible. I’m frightened out 
of my life. For heaven’s sake, look 
back again, and tell me what you 


“‘ Nothing, Miss,” answered Mary, 
in contagious whispers, “but that 
wooden-legged chap, standin’ hard 
by the door.” 

“ And no one with him ?” 

* No one, Miss.” 

We got without pursuit through 


the gate in the paling. I drew 
breath so soon as we had reached the 
cover of the thicket near the chest- 
nut hollow, and I began to reflect 
that whoever the owner of the foot 
might be—and I was still instinctively 
certain that it was no other than 
Dudley—concealment was plainly 
his object. I need not, then, be at 
all uneasy lest he should pursue 


As we walked slowly and in silence 
along the grassy footpath I heard a 
voice calling my name from behind. 


Unele Silas 


(Dee. 


ane Quince had not heard it at all, 
but I was quite certain. 

It was repeated twice or thrice, 
and, looking in considerable doubt 
and trepidation under the hanging 
boughs, I saw Beauty, not ten yards 
away, standing warily among the 
underwood. 

I remember how white the eyes 
and teeth of the dark girl looked, as 
with hand uplifted toward her ear 
she watched us while, as it seemed, 
listening for more distant sounds. 

Beauty beckoned eagerly to me, 
advancing, with looks of great fear 
and anxiety, two or three short steps 
toward me. 

“ She baint to come,” said Beauty 

under her breath so soon as I had 
nearly reached‘ her, pointing without 
raising her hand at Mary Quince. 
_ “Tell her to sit-on the ash-tree 
stump down yonder, and call ye as 
loud as she can if she sees any fellah 
a comin’ this way, an’ rin ye back to 
me ;” and she impatiently beckoned 
me away on her errand. 

When I returned, having made 
this disposition, I perceived how pale 
the girl was. 

** Are you ill, Meg?” I asked. 

“Never ye mind. Well enough. 
Listen, Miss ; I must tell it all ina 
crack, an’ if she calls, rin awa’ to 
her, an’ le’ me to myself, for if fayther 
or t’other un wor to kotch me here 
I think they'd kill me a’most. Hish !” 

She paused a second, looking 
askance, in the direction where she 
fancied Mary Quince was. Then she 
resumed in a whisper— 

“Now, lass, mind ye, ye’ll keep 
what I say to yourself. You're not to 
tell that un nor any other for your 
life, mind, a word o’ what I’m goin’ 
to tell ye.” 

“T’ll not say a word. 

“Did ye see Dudley ?”’ 

“T think I saw him getting up the 
ladder.” 

“Tn the mill? Ha! that’s him. 
He never went beyond Todcaster. He 
staid in Feltram arter.” 

It was my turn to turn pale now. 
My worst conjecture was established. 


Go on.” 





and Maud Ruthyn. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


I CONSPIRE, 


“Taat’s a bad un, he is—oh, Miss. 
Miss Maud! It’s nout that’s goo 
as keeps him an’ fayther—(mind, lass, 
ye promised you would not tell no 
one)—as keeps them two a talkin’ and 
a smokin’ secret-like together in the 
mill. An’ fayther don’t know I found 
him out. They don’t let me into the 
town, but Brice tells me, and he 
knows it’s Dudley; and it’s nout 
that’s good, but summat very bad. 
An’ I reckon, Miss, it’s all about you. 
Be ye frightened, Miss Maud ?” 

I felt on the point of fainting, but 
I rallied. 

“Not much, Meg. Go on. For 
Heaven’s sake, does Uncle Silas know 
he is here ?” 

“Well, Miss, they were with him, 
Brice told me, from eleven o’clock to 
nigh one o’ Tuesday night, an’ went 
in and come out like thieves, ’feard 
ye'd see ’em.” 

“And how does Brice know it is 
anything bad ?” I asked, with a strange 
freezing sensation creeping from m 
heels to my head and down again— 

*am sure deadly pale, but speaking 
very collectedly. 

“Brice said, Miss, he saw Dudley 
a cryin’ and lookin’ awful black, and 
says he to fayther, ‘’Tisn’t in my line 
nohow, an’ I can’t ;’ and says fayther 
to he, ‘No one likes they soart 0’ 
things, but how can ye helpit? The 
old boy’s behind ye wi’ his pitchfork, 
and ye canna stop.’ An’ wi’ that he 
bethought him o’ Brice, and says he, 
‘What be yea doin’ there? Git ye 
down wi’ the nags to blacksmith, 
do ye.” An’ oop gits Dudley, pullin’ 
his hat ower his brows, an’ says he, 
‘I wish I was in the Seamew. Tm 
good for nout wi’ this thing a hangin’ 
ower me.’ An’ that’s all as Brice 
heard. An’ he’s afeard o’ fayther and 
Dudley awful. Dudley could lick 
him to pot if he crossed him, and he 
and fayther ’d think nout o’ havin’ 
him afore the justices for poachin’ 
and swearin’ him into gaol.” 

_ why does he think it’s about 
me ” 

“ Hish !” said Meg, who fancied 
she heard a sound, but all was quiet. 
“T can’t stay—were in danger, lass. 
I don’t know why—but he does, an’ 


80 do I, an’, for that matter, so do 


“ Meg, I'll leave Bartram.” 
“Ye can’t.” 
What do you mean, 


y won't let ye oot. The 
gates is all locked. They’ve dogs— 
they’ve bloodhounds, Brice says. Ye 
can't git oot, mind ; put that oot o’ 
your head.” 

“T tell ye what yell do. Write a 
bit o’ a note to the lady yonder at 
Elverston ; and though Brice be a 
wild fellah, and ’appen not ower 
good sometimes, he likes me, an’ I'll 
make him take it. Fayther will be 
eae at millto-morrow. Coom ye 
iere about one o’clock—that’s if ye 
see the mill sails a-turnin—and me 
and Brice will meet ye here. Bring 
that old lass wi ye. There’s an old 
French un, though, that talks wi’ 
Dudley. Mind ye, that un knows 
nout o’ the matter. Brice be a kind 
lad to me, watsoe’er he be wi’ others, 
and I think he won’t split. Now, 
lass, I must go. God help ye; God 
bless ye ; an’, for the world’s wealth, 
don’t ye let one o’ them see ye’ve got 
ought in your head, not even that un.” 

Before I could say another word 
the girl had glided from me, with a 
wild gesture of silence, and a shake 
of her head. 

I can’t at all account for the state 
in which I was. There are resources 
both of energy and endurance in hu- 
man nature which we never suspect 
until the tremendous voice of neces- 
sity summons them into play. Petri- 
fied with a totally new horror, but 
with something of the coldness and 
impassiveness of the transformation, 
I stood, spoke, and acted—a wonder, 
almost a terror to myself. 

I met Madame on my return as if 
nothing had happened. I heard her 
ugly gabble, and looked at the fruits 
of her hour’s shopping, as I might 
hear, and see, and talk, and smile, in 
a dream. 

But the night was dreadful. When 
Mary Quince and I were alone, I 
locked the door. I continued walk- 
ing up and down the room, with my 
hands. clasped, looking at the inex- 
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orable floor, the walls, the ceilin 
with a sort of imploring despair. 
was afraid to tell my dear old Mary. 
The least indiscretion would be 
failure, and failure destruction. 

Ianswered her perplexed solicitudes 
by telling her that I was not very 
well—that I was uneasy ; but I did 
not fail to extract from her a promise 
that she would not hint to mortal, 
either my suspicions about Dudley, or 
our rencontre with Meg Hawkes. 

I remember how, when, after we 
had got, late at night, into bed, I sat 
up, shivering with horror, in mine, 
while honest Mary’s tranquil breath- 
ing told how soundly she slept. I 
got up, and looked from the window, 
expecting to see some of those wolfish 
dogs which they had brought to the 
— prowling about the courtyard. 

metimes I prayed, and felt tran- 
quillized, and fancied that I was per- 
haps to have ashort interval of sleep. 
But the serenity was delusive, and all 
the time my nerves were strung hys- 
terically. Sometimes I felt quite wild, 
and on the point of screaming. At 
length that dreadful night passed 
away. Morning came, and a less 
morbid, though hardly a less terrible 
state of mind. Madame paid me an 
early visit. A thought struck me. 
I knew that she loved shopping, and I 
said, quite carelessly — 

“Your yesterday's shopping tempts 
me, Madame, and I must get a few 
things before we leave for France. 
~ we go into Feltram to-day, 
" 1 make my -purchases, you and 


She looked from the corner of her 
cunning eye in my face without an- 
swering. I did not blench, and she 


6al —— 

“Very good. I would be very 
’appy,” and again she looked oddly 
at me. 

“Wat hour, my dear Maud? One 
o'clock? I think that weel do very 
well, eh ?” 

I assented, and she grew silent. 

I wonder whether I did look as 
careless as I tried. I do not know. 
Through the whole of this awful 
period I was, I think, supernatural ; 
and I even now look back with wonder 
upon my strange self-command. 

Madame, I hoped, had beard no- 
thing of the order which prohibited 
my exit from the place. She would 
herself conduct me to Feltram, and 


Unele Silas 


secure, by accompanying me, my 
free egress. 

Once in Feltram, I would assert my 
freedom, and manage. to reach my 
dear Cousin Knollys. Back to Bar- 
tram no power should convey me, 
My heart swelled and fluttered in 
the awful suspense of that hour. 

Oh, Bartram-Haugh! how came 
you by those lofty walls? Which of 
my ancestors had begirt me with an 
impassable barrier in this horrible 
strait ¢ 

Suddenly I remembered my letter 
to Lady Knollys. If I were disap- 
— in effecting my escape through 

eltram, all would depend upon it. 

Having locked my door, I wrote as 
follows :— 


“Oh, my “Seloved cousin, as you 
hope for comfort in your hour of 
fear, aid me now. Dudley has’ re- 
turned, and is secreted somewhere 
about the grounds. It is a fraud. 
They all pretend to me that he is gone 
away in the Seamew; and he or they 
had his name published as one of the 

assengers. oieean de la Rougierre 
as appeared! She is here, and my 
uncle insists on making her my close 
companion. Iam at my wits’ ends. 
I cannot escape—the walls are a 
prison ; and I believe the eyes of my 
gaolers are always upon me. Dogs 
are kept for pursuit—yes, dogs/ and 
the gatesare locked against my escape. 
God help me! I don’t know where 
to look, or whom to trust. I fear my 
uncle more than all. I think I could 
bear this better if I knew what their 
plans are, even the worst. If ever 
you loved or pitied me, dear cousin, I 
Senne Pees help me in this extre- 
ake me away from this. Oh, 


mity. 
it for God's sake, take me away. 
“Your distracted and terrified 
cousin, 


“Maup. 
“ Bartram-Haugh.” 


I sealed this letter jealously, as if 
the inanimate message would burst 
its cerements, and proclaim my des- 

erate appeal through all the cham- 
ne and passages of silent Bartram. 

Old Quince, greatly to Cousin Mo- 
nica’s amusement, persisted in fur- 
nishing me with those capacious 
pockets which belonged to a former 
generation. I was glad of this old- 
world eccentricity now, and placed 
my guilty letter, that, amidst all my 
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h risies, spoke out with such ter- 
rible frankness, deep in this recep- 
tacle, and having hid away the pen 
and ink, my accomplices, I opened 
the door, and resumed my careless 
looks, awaiting Madame’s return. 

“T was to demand to Mr. Ruthyn 
the permission to go to Feltram, and 
I think he will allow. He want to 
speak to you.” 

With Madame I entered my uncle’s 
room. He was reclining on a sofa, 
his back toward us, and his long, 
white hair, as fine as spun glass, hung 
over the back of the couch. 

“T was going to ask you, dear 
Maud, to execute two or three little 
commissions for me in Feltram.” 

My dreadful letter felt lighter in 

my pocket, and my heart beat vio- 
lently. 
a But I have just recollected that 
this is a market-day, and Feltram 
will be full of doubtful characters, 
and tipsy persons, so we must wait 
till to-morrow; and Madame says, 
very kindly, that she will, as she does 
not so much mind, make any little 
purchases to-day which cannot con- 
veniently waif.” 

Madame assented with a courtesy 
to Uncle Silas, and a great hollow 
sinile to me. 

By this time Uncle Silas had raised 
himself from his reclining posture, 
and was sitting, gaunt and white, 
upon the sofa. 

“ News of my prodigal to-day,” he 
said, with a peevish smile, drawing 
the newspaper towards him. “The 
vessel has been spoken again. How 
many miles away, do you suppose ¢” 

He spoke in a plaintive key, looking 
at me, with hungry eyes, and a hor- 
ribly smiling countenance. 

“ How far do you suppose Dudley 
is to-day ?’ and he laid the palm of 
his hand onthe paragraphas he spoke. 
“ Guess |” 

For a moment I fancied this was a 
theatric preparation to give point to 
the disclosure of Dudley’s real where- 
abouts. 


and Maud Ruthyn. 
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“Tt was a very Jong way. Guess!” 
he repeated. 

So, stammering a little and pale, I 
performed the required hypocrisy, 
after which my uncle read aloud for 
my benefit the line or two in which 
were recorded the event, and the lati- 
tude and longitude of the vessel at 
the time, of which Madame made a 
note in her memory, for the purpose 
of making her usual tracing in poor 
Milly’s atlas. 

I cannot say how it really was, but 
I fancied that Uncle Silas was all the 
time reading my countenance, with a 
grim and practised scrutiny ; but no- 
thing came of it, and we were dis- 
missed. 

Madame loved shopping, even for 
its own sake, but shopping with op- 
portunities of peculation still more. 
As she had had her luncheon, and was 
dressed for the excursion, she did 
precisely what I now most desired—- 
she proposed to take charge of my 
commissicns and my money, and thus 
intrusted, left me at liberty to keep 
tryst at the Chestnut Hollow. 

So soon as I had seen Madame 
fairly off, I hurried Mary Quince, 
and got my things on quickly. We 
left the house by the side entrance, 
which I knew my uncle’s windows 
did not command. Glad was I to 
feel a slight breeze, enough to make 
the mill-sails revolve ; and as we got 
further into the grounds, and obtained 
a distant view of the picturesque old 
windmill, I felt inexpressibly relieved 
on seeing that it was actually working. 

We were now in the Chestnut 
Hollow, and I sent Mary Quince to 
her old post of observation, which 
commanded a view of the path in the 
direction of the Windmill Wood, with 
her former order to call “ I’ve found 
it” as loudly as she could, in case 
she should see any one approaching. 

I stopped at the point of our yes- 
terday’s meeting. I peered under 
the branches, and my heart beat fast 
as I saw Meg Hawkes awaiting me. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


THE LETTER. 


“Come away, lass,” whispered 
Beauty, very pale ; “he’s here—Tom 
rice:” 


And she led the way, shoving aside 
VOL. LXIV.—NO, COCLXXXIV. 


the leafless underwood, and we reach- 

ed Tom. The slender youth, groom 

or poacher—he might answer for 

either—with his short coat and gai- 
44 
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tered legs, was sitting on a low 
ete noma with his shoulder 
against the trun 

“ Don’t ye mind, sit ye still, lad,” 
said Meg, observing that he was pre- 
paring to rise and had entangled his 

at in the boughs. “Sit ye still and 
hark to thelady. He’ll take it, Miss 
Maud, if he can ; wi’ na ye, lad?” 

“ F’es, I'll take it,” he replied, hold- 
ing out his hand. 

“Tom Brice, you won’t deceive 
me ?” 

“Noa, sure,” said Tom and Meg, 
nearly in the same breath. 

“You are an honest English lad, 
Tom—you would not betray me?” I 
was speaking imploringly. 

“ Noa, sure,” repeated Tom. 

There was something a little un- 
satisfactory in the countenance of this 
light-haired youth, with the sharpish 
up-turned nose. Throughout our in- 
terview he said next to nothing, and 
smiled lazily to himself, like a man 
listening to a child’s solemn nonsense, 
and leading iton,-with an amused 
ay, from one wise sally to another. 

Thus it seemed to me that this 
young clown, without in the least in- 
tending to be offensive, was listening 
to me with a profound and lazy 
mockery. 

I could not choose, however, and 
such as he was I must employ him or 
none. 

“ Now, Tom Brice, a great deal de- 
pends on this.” 

“That's true for her, Tom Brice,” 
said Meg, who now and then con- 
firmed my asseverations. 

“Tl give you a pound now, Tom,” 
and I placed the coin and the letter 
together in his hand. ‘“ And you are 
to give this letter to Lady Knollys at 
—- ; you know Elverston, don’t 
you ” 

“He does, Miss. Don’t ye lad?” 

“ Fes ” 


“Well, do so, Tom, and I'll be good 
to you so long as I live.” 

“Dye hear, lad ?” 

“Fes,” said Tom ; “it’s very good.” 

‘You'll take the letter, Tom?” I 
said, in much greater trepidation as 
to his answer than I showed. 

* Res, I'll take the letter,” said he, 
rising, and turning it about in his 
fingers under his eye, like a curiosity. 

“Tom Brice,” I said, “if you can’t 
be true to me say so ; but don’t take 
the letter except to give it to Lady 


Uncle Silas 


(Dee, 


Knollys at Elverston. If you won't 
— that, let me have the note 

ack. Keep the pound ; but tell me 
that you won’t mention my having 
asked you to carry a letter to Elver- ° 
ston to anyone.” 

For the first time Tom looked per- 
fectly serious. He twiddled the cor- 
ner of my letter between his finger 
and thumb, and wore very much the 
countenance of a poacher about to be 
committed. 

“T don’t want to chouce ye, Miss ; 
but I must take care o’ myself, ye 
see. The letters goes all through 
Silas’s fingers to the post, and he’d 
know damn well this worn’t among 
?em. They do say he opens ’em, and 
reads ’em befora they go; an’ that’s 
his diversion. I don’t know; but I 
do believe that’s how it be; an’ if 
this one turned up, they’d all know 
> went be hand, and I’d be spotted 
or’t.” 

“But you know whol am, Tom; 
and I’d save you,” said I, eagerly. 

“Ye’d want savin’ yourself, I’m 
thinkin’, if that fell oot,” said Tom 
cynically. “I don’t say, though, 
Tll not take it—only this—I won’t 
run my head again a wall for no 
one.” 

“Tom,” I said, with a sudden in- 
spiration, “ give me back the letter, 
and take me out of Bartram ; take me 
to Elverston ; it will be the best thing 
—for you, Tom, I mean—it will in- 
deed—that ever befell you.” 

With this clown I was pleading, 
as for my life; my hand was on 
his sleeve. I was gazing imploringly 
in his face. 

But it, would not do; Tom Brice 
looked amused again, swung his head 
alittle a one side, grinning sheepishly 
over his shoulder on the roots of the 
trees beside him, as if he were striving 
to keep himself from bursting into an 
uncivil fit of laughter. 

“Tl do what a wise lad may, Miss ; 
but ye don’t know they lads ; the 
baint that easy come over; and 
won’t get knocked on the head nor 
sent to gaol, ’appen, for no good to 
thee nor me. There’s Meg there, she 
knows well enough, I could na man- 
age that; so I won't try it, Miss, by 
no chance ; no offence, Miss ; but I’'d 
rayther not, an’ Ill jest try what I 
can make o’ this; that’s all I can do 


a 
om Brice, with these words, stood 
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up, and looked uneasily in the direc- 
tion of the Windmill Wood. 

“Mind ye, Miss, coom what will, 
ye'll not tell o’ me ?” ; 

“Whar ’ill ye go now, Tom ?” in- 
quired Meg, uneasily. 

. “Never ye mind, lass,” answered 
he, breaking his way through the 
thicket, and soon disappearing. 

“ Fes, that ’ill be it—he’ll git into 
the sheep-walk behind the mound. 
They’re all down yonder ; git ye back, 
Miss, to the hoose—be the side-door ; 
mind ye, don’t go round the corner ; 
and I'll jest sit awhile among the 
bushes, and wait a good time for a 
start. And good-by, Miss; and don’t 
ye show like as if there was aught 
out o’ common on yo@r mind. Hish !” 

There was a distant hallooing. 

“That be fayther!” she whis- 
pered, with a very blank countenance, 
and listened with her sunburnt hand 
to her ear. 

“Tisn’t me, only Davy he'll be 
callin’,” she said, with a great sigh, 
and a joyless smile. “ Now git ye 
away i’ God’s name.” 

So running lightly along the path, 
under cover of this thick wood, I 
recalled Mary Quince, and together 
we hastened back again to the house, 
and entered, as directed, by the side- 
door, which did not expose us to be 
seen from the Windmill Wood ; and, 
like two criminals, we stole up by the 
back stairs, and so through the side 

lery to my room; and there sat 

own to collect my wits, and try to 
estimate the exact effect of what had 
just occurred. 

Madame had not returned. That 
was well; she always visited my 
room first, and everything was pre- 
cisely as I had left it—a certain sign 
that her prying eyes and busy fingers 
had not been at work during my ab- 


sence. 

When she did appear, strange to 
say, it was to bring me unexpected 
comfort. She hadin her hand a letter 
from my dear Lady Knollys—a gleam 
of sunlight from the free and happy 
outer world entered with it. e 
moment Madame left me to myself, 
I opened it and read as follows— 

“Tam so happy, my dearest Maud, 
in the immediate prospect of seeing 

ou. I have had a really kind letter 
rom poor Silas—poor, I say, for I 
really compassionate his situation, 
about which he has been, I do believe, 
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quite frank—at least, [bury says so— 
and somehow he happens to know. 
T have had quite an affecting changed 
letter. I will tell you all when I see 
you. He wants me ultimately to 
undertake that which would afford me 
the most unmixed happiness—I mean 
the care of you, my dear girl. I only 
fear lest my too eager acceptance of 
the trust should excite that vein of 
opposition which is in most human 
beings, and induce him to think over 
his offer less favourably again. He 
says I must come to Bartram, and 
stay a night, and promises to lodge 
me comfortably, about which last, I 
honestly do not care a pin, when the 
chance of a conortelae evening’s 
gossip with you is in view. Silas 
sree his sad situation, and must 
hold himself in readiness for early 
flight, if he would avoid the risk of 
losing his personal liberty. It is a 
sad thing that he should have so 
irretrievably ruined himself, that poor 
Austin’s liberality seems to have 
agai precipitated his extremity. 
is great a is that I should see 
you before you leave -for your short 
stay in France. He thinks you must 
leave before a fortnight. I was 
thinking of asking you to come over 
here ; I think you would be just as 
well at Elverston asin France ; but 
perhaps, as he seems disposed to do 
what we all wish, it may be safer to 
let him set about it in his own way. 
The truth is I have so set my heart 
upon it that I fear to risk it by cross- 
ing him even in a trifle. He says I 
must fix an early day next week, and 
talks as if he meant tourge meto make 
a longer visit than he defined. I shall 
be only too happy. I begin, my dear 
Maud, to think that there is no use 
in trying to conttol events, and that 
things often turn out best, and most 
exactly to our wishes, by being left 
uite to themselves. I think it was 
alleyrand who mnt the talent of 
waiting so much. In high spirits, 
and with my head brimfal of plans, 
I remain, dearest Maud, ever your 
affectionate cousin, 
“Montca.” 
Here was an inexplicable puzzle! 
A faint radiance of hope, however, 
began to overspread a landscape only 
a few minutes before darkened by 
total eclipse; but construct what 
theory I might, all were inconsistent 
with many well-established and aw- 
44* 
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ful incongruities, and their wrecks 
lay strewn over the troubled waters 
of | the abyss into which I gazed. 
Why was Madame here ? ae 
Dudley concealed about the place ? 
Why was-I a prisoner within the 
walls? What were those dangers 
which Meg Hawkesseemed tothinkso 
t and so imminent as to induce 
er to risk her lover’s safety for my 
deliverance? All these menacing 
facts stood grouped together against 
the dark certainty that never were 
men more Vv interested in mak- 
ing away with one human being, 
than were Uncle Silas and Dudley in 
removing me. : 
Sometimes to these dreadful evi- 
dences I abandoned my soul. Some- 
times, reading Cousin Monica’s sunny 
letter, the sky would clear, and my ter- 
rors melt away like nightmares in 
the ae never repented, how- 
ever, that I had sent my letter by 
Tom Brice. Escape from Bartram- 
Haugh was my hourly longing. 
That evening Madame invited her- 
self to tea with me. I did not ob- 


ject. It was better just then to be 
on good terms with everybody if pos- 


sible, even on their own terms. She 
was in one of her boisterous and 
hilarious moods, and there was a per- 
fume of brandy. 

She narrated some compliments 
paid her that morning in Feltram by 
that “good crayature,” Mrs. Lithe- 
ways, the silk mercer, and what “’an- 
som faylow” was her new foreman— 
(she intended plainly that I should 
* queez” her)—and how “he follow” 
her with his eyes wherever she went. 
I thought, perhaps, he fancied she 
might pocket some of his laces or 
gloves. And all the time her great 
wicked eyes were rolling and glancing 
according to her ideas of fascination, 
and her bony face grinning and flam- 
ing with the “strong drink” in which 
she delighted. She sang twaddling 
chansons, and being, as was her wont, 
under such exhilarating influences in 
@ vapouring mood, she vowed that 
I should have my carriage and horses 
immediately. 

“T weel try what I can do weeth 
your Uncle Silas. We are very good 
old friends, Mr. Ruthyn and I,” 
she said with a leer which I did 
not understand, and which yet 
frightened me. 

never could quite understand 


Oncle Silas 


why these Jezebels like to insinuate 
the dreadful truth against them- 
selves; but theydo. Is it the spirit 
of feminine triumph overcoming fem- 
inine shame, and making them vaunt 
their fall as an evidence of by-gone 
fascination and existing power? Need 
we wonder? Have not women pre- 
ferred hatred to indifference, and the 
reputation of witchcraft, with all its 
agg to absolute insignificance ? 
hus, as they enjoyed the fear in- 
_— among simple neighbours by 
their imagined traffic with the father 
of ill, did Madame, I think, relish 
with a cynical vainglory the sus- 
picion of her Satanic superiority. 

Next morning Uncle Silas sent for 
me. He was seated at his table, and 
spoke his little French greeting, 
smiling as usual, pointing to a chair 
opposite. 

“ How far, I forget,” he said, care- 
lessly laying his newspaper on the 
table, “did you yesterday guess 
Dudley to be ?” 

Eleven hundred miles, I thought 
it was. 

“Oh, yes, so it was;” and then 
there was an abstracted pause. “I 
have been writing to Lord Ilbury, 
your trustee,” he resumed. “I ven- 
tured tosay, my dear Maud—(for hav- 
ing thoughts of a different arrange- 
ment for you, more suitable under 
my distressing circumstances, I do not 
wish to vacate without some expres- 
sion of your estimate of my treatment 
of you while under my roof)—I ven- 
tured to say that you thought me 
kind, considerate, indulgent—may I 
say so ?” 

I assented. What could I say ? 

“T said you had enjoyed our poor 
way of living here—our rough ways 
and liberty. Was I right?” 

Again, I assented. 

“ And in fact that you had nothing 
to object against your poor old uncle, 
except, indeed, his poverty, which you 
forgave. I think I said truth. Did 
I, dear Maud ?” 

Again, I acquiesced. 

All this time he was fumbling 
a the papers in his coat-pocket. 

“That is satisfactory. I ex- 
pected you to say,” he murmured. 
“*T expected no less.” 

On a sudden a frightful chan 
spread across his face. He rose li 
a spectre with a white scowl. 

Then how do you account for 
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that ?’ he shrieked in a voice of thun- 
der, and smiting my open letter to 
Lady Knollys, face upward, upon the 
table. 

I stared at my uncle, unable to 
speak, until I seemed to lose sight of 
him; but his voice, like a bell, still 
yelled in my ears. 

“There! young hypocrite and liar ! 
explain that farrago of slander which 
you bribed my servant to place in 
the hands of my kinswoman, Lady 
Knollys.” 

And so on and on it went, I gaz- 
ing into darkness, until the voice it- 
self became indistinct, grew into a 
buzz, and hummed away into silence. 

I think I must have had a fit. 
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When I came to myself I was 
drenched with water, my hair, face, 
neck, and dress. I did not in the 
least know where I was. I thought 
my father was ill, and spoke to him. 
Uncle Silas was standing near the 
window looking unspeakably grim. 
Madame was seated beside me, and 
an open bottle of ether, one of Uncle 
Silas’s restoratives, on the table be- 
fore me. 

“Who's that—who’s ill—is any 
one dead?” I cried. 

At last I was relieved by eng 5 
oxysms of hysterical weeping. When 
I was sufficiently recovered, I was 
conveyed into my own room. 


» CHAPTER LVIII. 


LADY KNOLLY’S CARRIAGE. 


Next morning, it was Sunday, I la 
in my bed in my dressing-gown, dull, 
apathetic, with all my limbs sore, and, 
as I thought, rheumatic, and feeling 
so ill that I did not care to speak or 
lift my head. My recollection of what 
had passed in Uncle Silas’s room was 
utterly confused, and it seemed to me 
as if my poor father had been there 
and taken a share—I could not re- 
member how, in the conference. 

I was too exhausted and stupid to 
clear up this horrible muddle, and 
merely lay with my face toward the 
wall, motionless and silent, except for 
@ great sigh every now and then. 

Good Mary Quince was in the room 
—there was some comfort in that ; 
but I felt quite worn out, and had 
rather she did not speak to me; and 
indeed for the time I felt absolutely 
indifferent as to whether I lived or 
died. 

Cousin Monica this morning, at 
pene Session, a of 
my sad plight, proposed to Lady Mary 
Carysbroke and Lord Ilbury, her 

ests, to drive over to church at 

eltram, and then pay us a visit at 
Bartram-Haugh, to which they readily 
agreed. 

Accordingly, at about two o’clock, 
this pleasant party of three arrived at 
Bartram. They walked, having left 
the carriage to follow when the horses 
were fed, and Madame de la Rou- 
gierre, who was in my uncle’s room 
when little Giblets arrived to say 
that the party were in the parlour, 


whispered for a little with my uncle, 
who then said— 

“Miss Maud ave has gone out 
to drive, but I shall be happy to see 
Lady Knollys here, if she will do me 
the favour to come up stairs, and see 
me for a few moments, and you can 
mention that I amvery far from well.” 

Madame followed him out upon the 
lobby, and added, holding him by the 
collar, and whispering earnestly in 
his ear— 

“Bring hair ladysheep up by the 
back stairs— mind, the back stairs.” 

And the next moment Madame en- 
tered my room, with long tiptoe steps, 
and looking, Mary Quince said, as if 
she were going to be hanged. 

On entering, she looked sharply 
round, and being satisfied of Mary 
Quince’s presence, she turned the key 
in the door, and made some affection- 
ate inquiries about me in a whisper ; 
then she stole to the window an 
peeped out, standing back some way ; 
after which she came to my bedside, 
murmured some tender sentences, 
drew the curtain a little, and making 
some little fidgetty adjustments about 
the room; among the rest, she took 
the key from the lock, quietly, and 
put it in her pocket. 

This was so odd a procedure that 


honest Mary Quince rose stoutly from 


her chair, pointing to the lock, with 
her frank Tittle blue eyes fixed on 
Madame, and she whispered— 

“Won't you put the key in the 
lock, please ?” 
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“ Oh, certainly, Mary Queence ; but 
it is better it shall be locked, for I 
think her uncle he is coming to see 
her, and I am sure she would be ver 
much frightened, for he is very muc 
displease, don’t you see t and we can 
tell him she is not well enough, or 
asleep, and so he weel go away again, 
without any trouble.” 

I heard nothing of this, which was 
conducted in close whispers;and Mary, 
although she did not give- Madame 
credit for caring whether I was 
frightened or not, and suspected her 
motives in everything, acquiesced 
grudgingly, fearing lest her alleged 
reason might possibly be the true 
one. 

So Madame hovered about the 
door, uneasily ; and of what went on 
elsewhere during that period Lady 
Knollys afterwards gave me the fol- 
lowing account :— 

“'Wewere very much disappointed ; 
but of course I was glad to see Silas, 
and your little hobgoblin butler led 
me upstairs to his room a different 
way, I think, from that I came be- 
fore; but I don’t know the house of 
Bartram well enough to +n posi- 
tively. I only know that I was con- 
ducted quite across his bedroom, 
which I had not seen on my former 
visit, and so into his sitting-room, 
where I found him. 

“He seemed very glad to see me, 
came forward smiling—I disliked his 
smile always—with both hands out, 
and shook mine with more warmth 
than I ever remembered in his greeting 
before, and said— 

“*My dear, dear Monica, how very 
good of ou—the very person I longed 
to see. } have been miserably ill, the 
sad consequence of still more miser- 
able anxiety. Sit down, pray, fora 
moment.’ ; 

“And he paid me some nice little 
French compliment in verse. 

*“* And where is Maud ? said I 

“*T think Maud is by this time 
about half-way to Elverston,” said 
the old gentleman. “I persuaded her 
to take a drive, and advised a call 
there, which seemed to please her, so 
I conjecture she obeyed.’ 

“* How very provoking !’ cried I. 

Mand will be sadly dis- 


“*My _— v 
appointed, but you will console her by 
a visit—you have promised to come, 
and I shall A to make you comfort- 
6 


able. I be happier, Monica, 


Uncle Silas 


with this proof of our perfect recon- 
ciliation. You won’t deny me? 

“*Certainly not. I am only too 
glad to come,’ said I ; ‘and I want 
to thank you, Silas.’ 

“* For what ? said he. 

“*For wishing to place Maud in my 
care, I am very much obliged to 

“*T did not suggest it, I must say, 
Monica, with the least intention of 
obliging you, said Silas. 

“I thought he was going to break 
into one of his ungracious moods. 

“*But I am obliged to you—very 
much obliged to you, Silas ; and you 
shan’t refuse my thanks.’ 

“*T am happy, at all events, Monica, 
in having won your good-will; we 
learn at last that in the affections 
only are our capacities for happiness ; 
and how true is St. Paul’s preference 
of love—the principle that abideth. 
The affections, dear Monica, are eter- 
nal; and being so, celestial, divine, 
and consequently happy, deriving 
happiness, and bestowing it.’ 

““[ was always impatient of his or 
anybody else’s metaphysics; but I 
controlled myself, and only said, with 
my customary impudence— 

“Well, dear Silas, and when doyou 
wish me to come ? 

“* The earlier the better,’ said he. 

“*Tady Mary and Ilbury will be 
leaving me on Tuesday morning. I 
can come to you in the afternoon, if 
you think Tuesday a good day.’ 

“*'Thank you, dear Monica. I shall 
be, I trust, enlightened by that day as 
to my enemies’ plans. It is a humi- 
liating confession, Monica, but I am 
past feeling that. It is quite possible 
that an execution may sent into 
this house to-morrow, and an end of 
all my schemes. It is not likely, how- 
ever—hardly possible—before three 
weeks, my attorney tells me. I shall 
hear from him to-morrow morning, 
and then I shall ask you to name a 
very early day. If weare to have an 
unmolested fortnight certain, youshall 
hear, and name your own day.’ 

“Then he asked me who had accom- 

anied me, and lamented ever so much 
bis not being able to go down to re- 
ceive them, and he offered luncheon 
with a sort of Ravenswood smile, an 
a shrug, and I declined, telling him 
that we had but a few minutes, and 
that my companions were walking in 
the grounds near the house, 
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“T asked whether Maud was likely 
to return soon ? . 

“Certainly not before five o’clock.’ 
He thought we should probably meet 
her on our way back to Elverston ; 
but could not be certain, as she might 
have changed her plans. 

“So then came—no more remaining 
to be said—a very affectionate part- 
ing. I believe all about his legal 
dangers was strictly true. How he 
could, unless, that horrid woman had 
deceived him, with so serene a coun- 
tenance, tell me all those gross un- 
truths about Maud, I can only ad- 
mire.” 

In the meantime, as I lay in my 
bed, Madame, gliding hither and 
thither, whispering sometimes, listen- 
ing at others, I saddenly startled 
them both by saying— 

“ Whose carriage?” 

“What carriage, dear?’ inquired 
Quince, whose ears were not so sharp 
as mine. 

Madame peeped from the window. 

“Tis the physician, Doctor Jolks. 
He is come to see your uncle, my 
dear,” said Madame. 

“ But I hear a female voice,” I 
said, sitting up. 


“No, my dear. There is only the 
doctor,” said Madame. “ He is come 


to your uncle. I tell you heis get- 
ting out of his carriage,” and she af- 
fected to watch the doctor’s descent. 

“The carriage is driving away !” I 
cried. 

“Yes, it is draiving away,” she 
echoed. 

But I had sprung from my bed, 
and was looking over her shoulder, 
before she perceived me. 

“Tt is Lady Knollys !” I screamed, 
seizing the window-frame to force it 
up, and, vainly struggling to open it, 
I cried— 

“Tm here, Cousin Monica, for 
God sake! Cousin Monica—Cousin 
Monica !” 

“You are mad, Meess, go back,” 
screamed Madame, exerting her su- 
perior strength to force me back. 

But I saw deliverance and escape 
gliding away from my reach, and, 
strung to unnatural force by despera- 
tion, I pushed past her, and beat the 
window wildly with my hands, 
screaming— 

“Save me—save me ! 
Monica, here! Cousin, 
save me!” 


Here, here, 
Cousin, oh, 
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Madame had seized my wrists, and 
a wild struggle was going on. A 
window-pane was broken, and I was 
shrieking to stop the carriage. The 
Frenchwoman looked black and hag- 
gard as a fury, as if she could have 
murdered me. 

Nothing daunted — frantic — I 
screamed in my despair, seeing the 
carriage drive swiftly away—seeing 
Cousin Monica’s bonnet, as she sat 
chatting with her vis-a-vis. 

“Oh, oh, oh !” I shrieked in vain 
and prolonged agony, as Madame, 
exerting her strength and matchin 
her fury against my despair, force 
me back in spite of my wild struggles, 
and pushed me sitting on the bed, 
where she held me fast, glaring in _ 
my face, and chuckling and panting 
over me, 

I think I felt something of the de- 
spair of a lost spirit. 

I remember the face of poor Mary 
Quince—its horror, its wonder—as 
she stood gaping into my face, over 
Madame’s shoulder, and crying— 

“What is it, Miss Maud? What 
is it, dear ?”’ And turning fiercely on 
Madame, and striving to force her 
grasp from my wrists. “Are you 
hurting the child? Let her go—let 
her go.” 

“T weel let her go. Wat old fool 
are you, Mary Queence! She is mad, 
I think. She ’as lost hair head.” 

“Oh, Mary, cry from the window. 
Stop the carriage,” I cried. 

Mary looked out, but there was by 
this time, of course, nothing in sight. 

“Wy don’t a youstop the carriage?” 
sneered Madame. “Call athe coach- 
man and the postilion. Were is the 
footman? Bah! elle a le cerveau mal 
limbré.” 

“Oh, Mary, Mary, is it gone—is 
it gone? Is there nothing there ?” 
cried I, rushing to the window, and 
turning to Madame, after a vain 
straining of my eyes, my face against 
the glass. 

“Oh, cruel, cruel, wicked woman! 
why have you done this? What was 
it to = t Why do you persecute 
me? What good can you gain bymy 
ruin ?” 

“Rueen! Par bleu! ma chere, you 
talk too fast. Did not a you see it, 
Mary Queence? It was the doctor’s 
carriage, and Mrs, Jolks, and that 
eempudent faylow, young Jolks, 
staring up to the window, and Made- 
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moiselle she come in soche shock- 
ing déshabille to show herself knock- 
ing at the window. *Twould be very 
oe Mary Queence, don’t you 


I was sitting now on the bedside, 
crying in mere despair. I did not 
care to dispute or to resist. Oh, why 
had rescue come so near, only to 

rove that it could not reach me! 
I went on crying, with a clasping 
of my hands and turning up of my 
eyes, in incoherent prayer. I was 
not thinking of Madame, or of Mary 
Quince, or any other person, only 
babbling my anguish and despair 
helpless y in the ear of heaven. 

“T did not think there was soche 
fool. Wat enfant gaté! My dear 
cheaile, wat a can you mean by soche 
strange language and conduct ? Wat 
for should a you weesh to display 
yourself in the window in soche 
orrible déshabille to the people in 
the doctor’s coach ?” 

“Tt was Cousin Knollys—Cousin 
Knollys. Oh, Cousin Knollys! You're 
gone—you’re gone—you're gone !” 

“ And if it was Lady Knollys’ coach, 
there was certainly a coachman and a 
footman ; and whoever has the coach 
there was young gentlemen init. If 
it was Lady Knollys’ carriage it would 
’av been worse than the doctor.” 

“Tt is no matter—it is all over. Oh, 
Cousin Monica, your poor Maud— 
where is she to turn? Is there no 
help ?” 

hat evening Madame visited me 
again, in one of her sedate and moral 
moods. She found me dejected and 
ive, as she had left me. 

“T think, Maud, there is news; 
but I am not certain.” 

I raised my head and looked at 
her wistfully. 

“TI think there is letter of bad 
news from the attorney in London. 

“Oh !” I said, in a tone which I 
am sure implied the absolute indif- 
ference of dejection. 

“But, my dear Maud, if ’t be so, 
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we shall go at once, you and me, to 
join Meess Millicent in France. La 

lie France! You weel like so 
moche! Weshall be so gay. You 
cannot imagine there are such naice 
girl there. They all love a me so 
moche, you will be delight.” 

“ How soon do we go?” I asked. 

“T do not know. te I was to 
bring in a case of eau de Cologne 
that came this evening, and he laid 
down a letter and say :—‘The blow 
has descended, Madame! My niece 
must hold herself in readiness.’ I 
said, ‘For what, Monsieur ? twice ; 
bote he did not answer. I am 
sure itis wn procés. They ’av ruin 
him. Eh bien, my dear. I suppose 
we shall leave this triste place imme- 
diately. I am screjoice. It appears 
to me un cimetiére |” 

“Yes, I should like to leave it,” I 
said, sitting up, with a great sigh 
and sunken eyes. It seemed to me 
that I had quite lost all sense of re- 
sentment toward Madame. A de- 
bility of feeling had supervened--the 
fatigue, I suppose, and prostration of 
the passions. 

“T weel make excuse to go into 
his room again,” said Madame ; “and 
I weel endeavour to learn something 
more from him, and I weel come back 
again to you in half an hour.” 

She departed. But in half an 
hour did not return. I had a dull 
longing toleave Bartram-Haugh. For 
me, since the page oaged poor Milly, 
it had grown like the haunt of evil 
spirits, and to escape on any terms 
from it was a blessing unspeakable. 

Another half-hour passed, and 
another, and I grew insufferably 
feverish. I sent Mary Quince to the 
lobby to try and see Madame, who, I 
feared, was probably toing and froing 
in and out of Uncle Silas’s room. 

Mary returned to tell me that she 
had seen old Wyatt, who told her 
that she thought Madame had gone 
to her bed half an hour before. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


“Many,” said I, “I am miserably 
anxious to hear what Madame may 
have to tell ; she knows the state I 
am in, and she would not take so 
much trouble as to look in at my door 


to saya word. Did you hear what 
she told me?” 

“No, Miss Maud,” she answered, 
rising and drawing near. 

“She thinks we are going to France 
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immediately, and to leave this place 
perhaps for ever.” 

“Heaven be praised for that, if it 
be so, Miss,” said Mary, with more 
energy than was common with her, 
“for there is no luck about it, and I 
don’t expect to see you ever well or 
happy in it.” 

. Fou must take your candle, Mary, 
and make out her room, up stairs ; I 
found it accidentally myself one 
evening.” 

“But Wyatt won’t let us up stairs.” 

“Don’t mind her, Mary; I tell 
you to go. You must try. I can’t 
sleep till we hear.” 

“What direction is her room in, 
Miss ?” asked Mary. 

“Somewhere in that direction, 
Mary,” I answered, pointing. “I can- 
not describe the turns; but I think 
you will find it if you go along the 
great passage to your left, on getting 
to the top of the stairs, till you come 
to the cross galleries, and then turn 
to your left, and when you have pass- 
ed four, or perhaps five doors, you 
must be very near it, and I am sure 
she will hear if you call.” 

“But will she tell me—she s such 
arum un, Miss?” suggested Mary. 

“Tell her exactly what I have said 
to you, and when she learns that you 
already know as much as I do, she 
may—unless indeed she wishes to 
torture me. If she won’t, perhaps at 
least you can persuade her to come 
to me fora moment. Try, dear Mary; 
we can but fail.” 

“Will you be very lonely, Miss, 
while I am away?” asked Mary, un- 
easily, as she lighted her candle. 

“T can’t help it, Mary. Go. I 
think if I heard we were going, I 
could almost get up and dance and 
sing. I can’t this dreadful un- 
certaint — longer.” 

“Tf old Wyatt is outside, I'll come 
back and wait here a bit, till she’s 
out o’ the way,” said Mary; “and. 
anyhow, I'll make all the haste I 
can. The drops and the sal volatile 
is here, Miss, by your hand.” 

And with an anxious look at me, 
she made her exit, softly, and did not 
immediately return, by which I con- 
cluded that she had found the way 
clear, and had gained the upper story 
without interruption. 

This little anxiety ended, its sub- 
sidence was followed by a sense of 
loneliness, and with it, of vague in- 
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security, which increased at last to 
such a pitch, that I wondered at my 
own madness in sending my com- 
panion away; and at last my terrors 
so grew, that I drew back into the 
furthest corner of the bed, with y 
shoulders to the wall, and my bed- 
clothes huddled about me, with only 
a point open to peep at. 

At last the door opened gently. 

“Who’s there?” I cried, in ex- 
tremity of horror, expecting I knew 
not whom. 

“Me, Miss,” whispered Mary 
Quince, to my unutterable relief, and 
with her candle flared, and a wild 
and pallid face, Mary Quince glided 
into the room, locking the door as she 
entered. 

I do not know how it was, but I 
found myself holding Mary fast with 
both my hands as we stood side by 
side on the floor. 

“Mary you are terrified ; for God’s 
sake, what is the matter ?” I cried. 

“No, Miss,” said Mary, faintly. 


“Not much.” 
. ws see it in your face. What ig 


“Let me sit down, Miss. I'll tell 
you what I saw; only I’m just a bit 
queerish.” 

Mary sat down by my bed. 

“Get in, Miss, you ll take cold. 
Get into bed, and I'll tell you. It is 
not much.” 

I did get into bed, and gazing on 
Mary’s frightened face, I felt a cor- 
responding horror. 

“For mercy’s sake, Mary, say what 
it is?” 

So again assuring me “it was not 
much,” she gave me in a somewhat 
diffuse and entangled narrative the 
folfowing facts:— 

On closing my door, she raised her 
candle above her head and surveyed 
the lobby, and seeing no one there, 
she ascended the stairs swiftly. She 
a ge along the great gallery to the 
eft, and paused a moment at the 
cross gallery, and then recollected my 
directions clearly and followed the 
passage to the right. 

There are doors at each side, and 
she had forgotten to ask me at which 
Madame’s was. She opened several. 
In one room she was frightened by a 
bat, which had very nearly put her 
candle out. She went on a little, 
paused, and began to lose heart in 
the dismal solitude, when on a sudden, 





a few doors further on, she thought 
she heard Madame’s voice. 

She said that she knocked at the 
door, but receiving no answer, and 
hearing Madame still talking within, 
she opened it. 

There was a candle on the chimney- 
piece, and another in a stable lantern 
near the window. Madame was con- 
versing volubly on the hearth, with 
her face toward the window, the en- 
tire frame of which had been taken 
from its place ; Dickon Hawkes, the 
Zamiel of the wooden leg, was sup- 
porting it with one hand, as it leaned 
imperfectly against the angle of the 
recess. There was a third figure 
standing, buttoned up in a surtout, 
with a bundle of tools under his arm, 
like a glazier, and, with a silent thrill 
of fear, she distinct] recognised the 
features as those of Dudley Ruthyn. 

“Twas him, Miss, so sure as I sit 
here! Well, like that, they were as 
mute as mice; three pairs of eyes were 
onme. I don’t know what made me 
so study like, but som’at told me 
I should not make as though I knew 
any but Madame; and so I made a 
courtesy, as well as I could, and I 
said might I speak a word wi’ ye, 
please, on the lobby. 

“Mr. Dudley was making belief be 
this time to look out at window, wi’ 
his back to me, and I kept’ looking 
straight on Madame, and she said— 
‘They’re mendin’ my broken glass, 
Mary,’ walking between them and 
me, and coming close up to me very 
quick; and so she marched me back- 
ward out o’ the door, prating all the 
time. 

“When we were on the lobby, she 
took my candle from my hand, shut- 
ting the door behind her, and she 
held the light a bit behind her ear ; 
so “twas full on my face, as she 
looked sharp into it ; and, after a bit, 
she said again, in her quere lingo— 
there was two panes broke in her 
room, and men sent for to mend it. 

“T was awful frightened when I 
saw Mr. Dudley, for I could not be- 
lieve any such thing before, and I 
don’t. know how I could look her in 
the face as I did and not show it. I 
was as smooth and cool as yonder 
ehimney-piece, and she has an awful 
evil eye to stan’ against, but I never 
flinched, and I think she’s puzzled, 

or as cunning as she is, whether I 
eve all she said, or knowed ’twas 
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a pack o’ stories. So I told her your 
message, and she said she hed aa 
heard another word since; but she 
did believe we had not many more 
days here, and would tell you if she 
heard to-night, when she brought his 
soup to your uncle, in half an hour’s 
time.” 

I asked her, so soon as I could 
speak, whether she was perfectly cer- 
tain as to the fact that the man in the 
surtout was Dudley, and she made 
answer— 

“Td swear to him on that Bible, 
Miss.” 

So far from any longer wishing 
Madame’s return that night, I trem- 
bled at the idea of it. Who could 
tell who might enter the room with 
her, when the door opened to admit 
her ? 

Dudley, so soon as he recovered the 
surprise, had turned about, evident- 
ly anxious to prevent recognition; 
DickonHawkes stood glowering at her. 
Both might have hope of escaping 
recognition in the imperfect light, for 
the candle on the chimney-piece was 
flaring in the air, and the light from 
the lantern fell in spots, and was con- 
fusing. 


What could that ruffian, Hawkes, 
be doing in the house? Why was 


Dudley there? Could a more omin- 
ous combination be imagined? I 
peewee my distracted head over all 

ary Quince’s details, but could 
make nothing of their occupation. I 
know of nothing so terrifying as this 
kind of perpetual puzzling over omin- 
ous problems. 

You may imagine how the long 
hours of that night passed, and how 
my heart beat at every fancied sound 
outside my door. 

But morning came, and with its 
light some reassurance. Early, Ma- 
dame de la Rougierre made her ap- 

earance ; she searched my eyes dark. 
y and shrewdly, but made no allusion 
to Mary Quince’s visit. Perhaps she 
expected some question from me, and, 
hearing none, thought it as well to 
leave the subject at rest. 

She had merely come in to say that 
she had heard nothing since, but was 
now going to make my uncle’s cho- 
colate, and that so soon as her inter- 
view was ended she would see me 
again, and let me hear anything she 
should have gleaned. 

In a little while a knock came to 
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my door, and Mary Quince was or- 
dered by old Wyatt into my uncle’s 
room. She returned flushed, in a 
huge fuss, to say that I was to be up 
and dressed for a journey in half an 
hour, and to go straight, when dress- 
ed, to my uncle’s room. 

it was good news ; at the same time 
it wasashock. I wasglad. I was 
stunned. I jumped out of bed, and 
set about my toilet with an energy 
quite new tome. Good Mary Quince 
was busily packing my boxes, and 
consulting as to what 1 should take 
with me, and what not. 

Was Mary Quince to accompany 
me? He had not said a word on that 
point ; and I feared, from his silence, 
she was to remain. There was com- 
fort, however, in this—that the separ- 
ation would not be for long; I felt 
confident of that ; and I was about 
to join Milly, whom I loved better 
than I could have believed before our 
separation ; but whatsoever the con- 
ditions might be, it was an indescrib- 
able relief to have done with Bartram- 
Haugh, and leave behind me its sin- 
ister lines of circumvallation; its 
haunted recesses, and the awful spec- 
tres that had lately appeared within 
its walls. 

I stood too much in awe of my 
uncle to fail in presenting myself 

unctually at the close of the half 
— I entered his sitting-room un- 
der the shadow of sour old Wyatt’s 
high-cauled cap; she closed the door 
behind me, and the conference com- 
menced. 

Madame de la Rougierre sat there, 
dressed and draped for a journey, and 
with a thick black lace veil on. My 
uncle rose, gaunt and venerable, and 
with a harsh and severe countenance. 
He did not offer his hand; he made 
me a kind of bow, more of repulsion 
than of respect. He remained ina 
standing position, supporting his 
crooked frame by his hand, which he 
leaned on a despatch-box; he glared 
on me steadily with his wild, phos- 
‘phoric eves, from under the dark 
Soom I have described to you, now 
corrugated in lines indescribably 


stern. 
“You shall join my daughter at 


the Pension,in France ; Madame de 
la Rougierre shall accompany you,” 
said my uncle, delivering his direc- 
tions with the stern monotony and 
the measured pauses of a person dic- 
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tating an important despatch to a 
secretary. “Old Mrs. Quince shall 
follow with me, or, if alone, in a week. 
You shall pass to-night in London ; 
to-morrow night you proceed thence 
to Dover, and cross by the mail- 
packet. You shall now sit down and 
write « letter to your Cousin Monica 
Knollys, which I will first read and 
then despatch. To-morrow you shall 
write a note to Lady Knoll 8, from 
London, telling her how you co got 
over so much of your journey, and 
that you cannot write from Dover as 
you must instantly start by the packet 
on reaching it, and that until my af- 
fairs are a little settled, you cannot 
write to her from France, as it is of 
high importance to my safety that no 
clue should exist as to our address. 
Intelligence, however, shall reach her 
through my attorneys, Archer and 
Sleigh, and I trust we shall soon re- 
turn. You will, please, submit that 
latter note to Madame dela Rougierre, 
who has my directions to see that it 
contains no /ibe/s upon my character, 
Now, sit down.” 

So with those unpleasant words 
tingling in my ears, I obeyed. 

“ Write,” said he, when I was duly 
placed. “You shall convey the sub- 
stance of what I say in your own lan- 
guage. The imminent danger this 
morning announced of an execution 
—remember the word,” and he spelled 
it for me—“being put into this house 
eteer Stee afternoon or to-morrow, 
compels me to anticipate my pl 
and coat you for P rance his dar 
That you are starting with an atthe. 
ant.’’ Here an uneasy movementfrom 
Madame, whose dignity was perhaps 
excited. “An attendant,” he repeated, 
with a discordant emphasis ; “and you 
can, if you please—but I don't solicit 
that justice—say that you have been 
as kindly treated here as my unfortu- 
nate circumstances would permit. 
That is all. You have just fifteen 
minutes to write. in.” 

I wrote accordingly. My hysteri- 
cal state had made me far less com- 
bative than I might have proved some 
months since, for there was much 
that was insulting as well as formid- 
able in his manner. I completed my 
letter, however, to his satisfaction in 
the prescribed time, and he said, as 
he laid it and its envelope on the 
table— 


“Please to remember that this 
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lady is not your attendant only, but 
that she has authority to direct every 
detail respecting your journey, and 
will make all the any payments 
on the way. You will, please, then, 
implicitly to comply with her direc- 
tions. The carriage awaits you at 
the hall-door.” 

Having thus spoken, with another 
grim bow, and 

“T wish you a safe and pleasant 
journey.” 

He receded a step or two, and I, 
with an undefinable kind of melan- 
choly, though also with a sense of 
relief, withdrew. 

My letter, I afterwards found, 
reached Lady Knollys, accompanied 
by one from Uncle Silas, who said— 
“Dear Maud apprizes me that she 
has written to tell you something of 
our movements. A sudden crisis 
in my miserable affairs compels 
a break-up as sudden here. Maud 
joins my daughter at the Pension, in 

rance. I purposely omit the ad- 
because I mean to reside in its 
vicinity until this storm shall have 
blown over, and as the consequences 
of some of my unhappy entangle- 
ments might pursue me even there, 


I must only for the present spare you 
the pain and trouble of keeping a 


secret. I am sure for some little 
time you will excuse the girls’ silence; 
in the meantime you shall hear of 
them, and, ete circuitously from 
me. Our dear Maud started this 
morning en route for her destination, 
very sorry, as am I, that she could not 
enjoy first a flying visit to Elverston; 
but in high spirits, notwithstand- 
ing, at the new life and sights before 
er.” 

At the door my beloved old friend, 
Mary Quince, awaited me— 

“Am I going with you, Miss 
Maud ?” 

I burst into tears and clasped her 
in my arms. 
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“T’m not,” said Mary, very sorrow. 
fully ; “and I never was from 
yet, Miss, since you wasn’t the length 
of my arm.” 

And kind old Mary began to ery 
with me. 

“Bote you are coming in few 
days, Mary Quince,” expostulated 
Madame. “I wonder you are soche 
fool. What is two, three days. Bah! 
nonsense ! girl.” 

Another farewell to poor Ma 
Quince, quite bewildered at the sud- 
denness of her bereavement. A serious 
and tremulous bow from our little 
old butler on the steps. Madame 
bawling through the open window to 
the driver to make good speed, and 
remember that we had but nineteen 
minutes to reach the station. Awa 
we went. Old Crowle’s iron grille 
rolled back before us. I looked on 
the receding landscape, the giant trees, 
the palatial, time-stained mansion. 
A strange conflict of feelings, sweet 
and bitter, rose and mingled in the 
reverie. Had I been too hard and 
suspicious with the inhabitants of 
that old house of my family? Was 
my uncle justly indignant? Was I 
ever again to know such pleasant 
rambles as some of those 1 had en- 
joyed with dear Millicent through the 
wild and beautiful woodlands I was 
leaving behind me? And there, with 
my latest glimpse of the front of 
Bartram-Haugh, I beheld dear old 
Mary Quince gazing after us. Again 
my tears flowed. I waved my hand- 
kerchief from the window; and now 
the park wall hid all from view, and 
at a great pace, through the stee 
wooded glen, with the rocky an 
precipitous character of a ravine, we 
Tridel; and when the road next 
emerged; Bartram-Haugh was a misty 
mass of forest and chimneys, slope 
and hollow, and we within a few 
minutes of the station. 


CHAPTER LX. 


THE JOURNEY. 


Warttne for the train, as we stood 
upon the platform, I looked back 
again toward the wooded uplands of 
Bartram; and far, behind, the fine 

e of mountains, azure and soft 
in the distance, beyond which lay 
‘beloved old Knowl, and my lost fa- 


ther and mother, and the scenes of 
my childhood, never embittered ex- 
cept by the sibyl who sat beside me. 

Under happier circumstances I 
should have een, at my then early 
age, quite wild with pleasurable ex- 
citement on entering London for the 
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firsttime. But black Care sat by me, 
with her pale hand in mine : a voice 
of fear and warning, whose words I 
could not catch, was always in my 
ear. We drove through London, 
amid the glare of lainps, toward the 
west-end, and for a little while the 
sense of novelty and curiosity over- 
came my despondency, and I peeped 
eagerly from the window; while Ma- 
dame, who was in high good-humour, 
spite of the fatigues of our long rail- 
way flight, screeched scraps of topo- 

raphic information in my ear ; for 
Cie was a picture-book in which 
she was well read. 

“That is Euston-square, my dear— 
Russell - square. ere is Oxford- 
street-—Haymarket. See, there is the 
Opera House—hair Majesty’s thea- 
tre. See all the carriages weeess ? 
and so on, till we reached at length a 
narrow street, which she told me was 
off Piccadilly, where we drew up be- 
fore a private house, as it seemed to 
me—a family hotel—and I was glad 
to be at rest for the night. 

Fatigued with the peculiar fatigue 
of railway travelling, dusty, a little 
chilly, with eyes aching and wearied, 
I ascended the stairs silently, our 

rrulous and bustling landlady lead- 
ing the way, and telling her oft-told 
story of the house, its noble owner 
in old times, and how those fine 
drawing-rooms were taken every 
year during the session by the Bishop 
of Rochet-on-Copely, and at last into 
our double-bedded room. 


I would fain have been alone, but 
I was too tired and dejected to care 
very much for anything. 

At tea Madame expanded in spirit, 
like a giant refreshed, and chatted 


and sang ; and at last, seeing that I 
was nodding, advised my going to bed, 
while she ran across the street to see 
“her dear old friend, Mademoiselle 
St. Eloi, who was sure to be up, and 
would be offended if she failed to 
make her ever so short a call.” 

I cared little what she did, and 
was glad to be rid of her even for a 
little, and was soon fast asleep. 

I saw her, I know not how much 
later, poking about the room, like a 
— in a dream, and taking off her 
things. 

She had her breakfast in bed next 
was, to my comfort, 
left to take mine in solitary posses- 
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sion of our sitting-room ; where I be- 
to wonder how little annoyance 
had as yet suffered from her com- 
pany, and began to speculate upon 
the chances of my making the jour- 
ney with tolerable comfort. 

Our hostess gave me five minutes 
of her valuable time. Her talk ran 
chiefly upon nuns and convents, and 
her old acquaintance with Madame ; 
and if seemed to me that she had at 
one time driven a kind of trade, no 
doubt profitable enough, in escorting 
young ladies to establishments on the 
continent; and although I did not 
then quite understand the tone in 
which she spoke to me, I often 
thought afterwards that Madame 
had represented me as a young per- 
son destined for the holy vocation of 
the veil. 

When she was gone, I sate listlessly 
looking out of the window, and saw 
some chance equipages drive by, and 
now and then a fashionable pedes- 
trian; and wondered if this quiet 
thoroughfare could really be one of 
the arteries so near the heart of the 
tumultuous capital. 

I think my nervous vitality must 
have burnt very low just then, for I 
felt perfectly indifferent about all the 
novelty and world of wonders beyond ; 
and should have hated to leave the 
dull tranquillity of my window for an 
excursion through the splendours of 
the unseen streets and palaces that 
surrounded me. 

It was one o’clock before Madame 
joined me ; and finding me in this dull 
mood, she did not press me to ac- 
company her in her drive, no doubt 
well pleased to be rid of me. 

After tea that evening, as we sate 
alone in our room, she entertained 
me with some very odd conversation 
—at the time unintelligible — but 
which acquired a tolerably distinct 
meaning from the events that fol- 
lowed. 

Two or three times that day Ma- 
dame appeared to me on the point 
of saying something of grave import, 
as she scanned me with her bleak 
wicked stare. 

It was a peculiarity of hers, that 
whenever she was pressed upon by 
an anxiety that really troubled her, 
her countenance did not look sad or 
solicitous as other people’s would, but 
simply wicked. Her great gaunt 















mouth was compressed and drawn 
down firmly at the corners, and her 
eyes glared with a dismal scowl. 

At last she said suddenly— 

“ Are you ever grateful, Maud ?” 

“T hope so, Madame,” I answered. 

* And how do you show your gra- 
titude? For instance, woulda you do 
great deal for a person who would 
run risgue for your sake ?” 

It struck me all at once that she 
was sounding me about poor Meg 
Hawkes, whose fidelity, notwith- 
standing the treason or cowardice of 
her lover, Tom Brice, I never doubted ; 
and I grew at once wary and reserved. 

“T know of no opportunity, thank 
Heaven, for any such service, Ma- 
dame. How can any one serve me 
at present, by themselves incurring 
danger? What do you mean?’ 

“Do you like, for example, to go to 
that French Pension? Would you 
not like better some other arrange- 
ment ?” 

“ Of course, there are other arrange- 
ments I should like better ; but I see 
no use in talking of them; they are 
not to be,” I answered. 

“ What other arrangement do you 
mean, my dear cheaile?”’ inquired 
Madame. “You mean, I —— 
i would like better to go to Lady 

ollys.” 

“My uncle does not choose it at 
present ; and except with his consent 
nothing can be done.” 

“He weel never consent, dear 
cheaile.” ; 

“ But he has consented—not imme- 
diately indeed, but in a short time, 
when his affairs are settled.” 

“ Lanternes! They will never be 
settle,” said Madame. 

“ At all events, for the present I am 
to go to France. Milly seems very 
happy, and I dare say { shall like it 
too. lam very glad to leave Bartram 
Haugh, at all events.” 

“But youruncle weel bring you back 
there,” said Madame, drily. 

“Tt is doubtful whether he will 
ever return to Bartram himself,” I 


said. : 

“Ah!” said Madame, with a long- 
drawn, nasal intonation, “you theenk 
I hate a you. You are quaite wrong, 
my dear Maud. I am, on the con- 
trary, very much interested for you— 
I am, I assure you, dear a cheaile.” 
And she laid her great hand, with 
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joints missha 
upon the back of mine. I looked up 
in her face. She was not smiling, On 
the contrary, her wide mouth wag 
drawn down at the corners ruefully, 
as before, and she gazed on my face 
with a scowl from her abysmal eyes. 

I used to think the flare of that 
irony which lighted her face so often 
immeasurably worse than any other 
expression she could assume ; but this 
lack-lustre stare and dismal collapse 
of feature was more wicked still. 
“Suppose I should bring you to 
Lady Knollys, and place you in her 
charge, what would a you do then for 
poor Madame?” said this dark spectre. 

I was inwardly startled at these 
words. I lookedeinto her unsearchable 
face, but could draw thence nothing 
but fear. Had she made the same 
overture only two days since, I think 
I would have offered her half my for- 
tune. Butcircumstances werealtered. 
I was no longer in the panic of despair. 
The lesson Thad received from Tom 
Brice was fresh in my mind, and my 
profound distrust of her was upper- 
most. Isaw before meonlyatempter 
and betrayer, and said— 

“Do you mean to imply, Madame, 
that my guardian is not to be trusted, 
and that I ought to make my esca 
from him, and that you are really 
willing to aid me in doing so ?” 

This, you see, was turning the tables 
upon her. I looked her steadily in 
the face as I spoke. She returned 
my gaze with a strange stare and a 
gape, which haunted me long after; 
and it seemed as we sat in utter 
silence that each was rather horribly 
fascinated by the other’s gaze. 

At last she shut her mouth sternly, 
and eyed me with a more determined 
and meaning scowl, and then said in 
a low tone— 

“T believe, Maud, that you are a 
cunning and wicked little thing.” 

“Wisdom is not cunning, Madame; 
nor is it wicked to ask your meaning 
in explicit language,” I replied. 

“And so, you clever cheaile, we 
two sit here, playing at a game of 
chess, over this little table, to decide 
which shall destroy the other—is it 
not so?” 

“T will not allow you to destroy 
me,” I retorted, with a sudden flush, 

Madame stood up, and rubbed her 
mouth with her open hand. She 
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looked to me like some evil being seen 
ina dream. I was frightened. 

“You are going to hurt me!” I 
ejaculated, scarce knowing what I 


said. 

“Tf I were, you deserve it. You 
are very malicieus, ma chere; or, it 
may be, only very stupid.” 

A knock came to the door. 

“Come in,” I cried, with a glad 
sense of relief. 

A maid entered. 

“A letter, please’m,” she said, 
handing it to me. 

“For me,” snarled Madame, snatch- 
ing it. 

i had seen my uncle’s hand and the 
Feltram postmark. 

Madame broke the,seal, and read. 
It seemed but a word, for she turned 
it about after the first momentary 
glance, and examined the interior of 
the envelope, and then returned to 
the line she had already read. 

She folded the letter again, drawing 
her nails in a sharp pinch along the 
creases, as she stared in a blank, he- 
sitating way at me. 

“You stupid little ingrate, I am 
employ by Monsieur Ruthyn, and 
of course I am faithful to my em- 
loyer. I donot want to talk to you. 

here, you may read that.” 

She chucked the letter before me 
on the table. It contained but these 
words— 

“Bartram-Haugh, 
30th January, 1845. 
“My pEAR MADAME, 

“Be so good as to take the half- 
past eight o’clock train to Dover to- 
night. Beds are prepared. 

“Yours very truly, 
“Sinas Ruruyn.” 


I cannot say what it was in this 
short advice that struck me with 
fear. Was it the thick line beneath 
the word “Dover” that was so un- 
called-for, and gave me a faint but 
terrible sense of scmething precon- 
certed? 

I said to Madame— 

“Why is ‘Dover’ underlined ?” 
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*T do not know, little fool, no more 
than you. How can I tell what is 
passing in your oncle’s head when he 
make that a mark?” 

“ Has it not a meaning, Madame?” 

“How can you talk like that?” she 
answered, more in her old way. “You 
are either mocking of me, or you are ° 
becoming truly a fool!” 

She rang the bell, called for our 
bill, saw our hostess ; while I made a 
few hasty preparations in my room. 

“You need not look after the trunks 
—they will follow us all right. Let 
us go, cheaile—we ‘av half an hour 
only to reach the train.” 

No ong ever fussed like Madame 
when occasion offered. There was a 
cab at the door, into which she hur- 
ried me. I assumed that she would 

ive all needful directions, and leaned 

ack, very weary and sleepy already, 
though it was so early, listening to 
her farewell screamed from the cab- 
step, and seeing her black cloak flitting 
and flapping this way and that, like 
the wings of a raven disturbed over 
its prey. 

In she got, and away we drove 
through a glare of lamps, and shop- 
windows, still open ; gas everywhere, 
and cabs, busses, and carriages, still 
thundering through the streets. I 
was too tired and too depressed to 
look at those things. Madame, on the 
contrary, had her head out of the 
window till we reached the station. 

“ Where are the rest of the boxes ?” 
I asked, as Madame placed me in 
charge of her box and my bag in the 
office of the terminus. 

“They will follow with Boots in 
another cab, and will come safe with 
us in this train. Mind those two; 
we weel bring in the carriage with 
us.” 

So into a carriage we got ; in came 
Madame’s box and my bag; Madame 
stood at the door, and, I think, fright- 
ened away intending passengers, by 
her size and shrillness. 

At last the bell rang her into her 
place, the door clapt, the whistle 
sounded, and we were off. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


OUR BED-CHAMBER. 


I wap passed a miserable night, and, 
indeed, for many nights had not had 
my due proportion of sleep. Still 


I sometimes fancy that I may have 
swallowed something in my tea that 
helped to make me so irresistibly 


, 
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drowsy. It was a very dark night. 
No moon, and the stars soon hid by 
the gathering clouds. Madame sat 
silent, and ruminating in her place, 
with her rugs about her. 

I in my corner similarly enveloped. 
I tried to keep awake. Madame 

lainly thought I was asleep already, 
for she stole a leather flask from her 
pocket, and applied it to her lips, 
causing a perfume of brandy. 

But it was vain struggling against 
the influence that was stealing over 
me, and I was soon in a profound and 
dreamless slumber. 

Madame awoke me at last, in a huge 
fuss. She had got out all our things 
and hurried them away to a close 
carriage which was awaiting us. It 
was still dark and starless. We got 
along the platform, I ane “me, — 

rter ing our rugs, by the glare 
of 8 pair of as jets in the wall, and 
out by a small door at the end. 

I remember that Madame, contrary 
to her wont, gave the man some 
money. By the puzzling light of the 
carriage lamps we got in and took our 
seats. 

“Go on,” screamed Madame, and 
drew upthe window withagreat chuck 
and we were enclosed in dark and 
silence, the most favourable condi- 
tions for thought. 

My sleep had not restored me as it 
might ; I felt feverish, fatigued, and 
still very drowsy, though unable to 
sleep as I had done. 

I dozed by fits and starts, and lay 
awake, or half-awake sometimes, not 
thinking, but in a way imaginin 
what kind of a place Dover woul 
be ; but too tired and listless to ask 
Madame any questions, and merely 
seeing the hedges, gray in the lamp- 
light, glide backward into darkness, 
as I leaned 


a net < ae main road, at 
ight es, and drew up. 

"list down and poosh it, it is 
open,” screamed Madame from the 
window. 

A gate, I suppose, was thus passed, 
for when we resumed our brisk trot, 
Madame bawled across the carriage— 

* We are now in the ’otel grounds.” 

And so all again was darkness and 
silence, and I fell into another doze, 
from which, on waking, I found that 
we had come to a stand-still, and 
Madame was standing on the low 
step of an open door, paying the 
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driver. She, herself, pulled her bog 
and the in. I was too tired to 
care what had become of the rest of 
our luggage. 

I descended, glancing to the ri 
and left, but there was nothing visible 
but a patch of light from the lamps 
on a paved ground and on the wall, 

We stepped into the hall or vesti- 
bule, and Madame shut the door, 
and I thought I heard the key tum 
in it. We were in total darkness. 

“ Where are the lights, Madame— 
where are the people?” I asked, more 
awake than I had been. 

“Tis pass three o'clock, cheaile, 
bote there is always light here.” 
She was groping at the side ; and in 
@ moment more lighted a lucifer 
match, and so a bedroom candle. 

We were in a flagged lobby, under 
an archway at the right, and at the 
left of which opened long flagged 
passages, lost in darkness ; a winding 
stair, barely wide enough to admit 
Madame, dragging her box, led up- 
ward under a doorway, in a corner at 
the right. 

“Come, dear cheaile, take a your 
bag ; don’t mind the rugs, they are 
safe enough.” 

“ But where are we to go? There 
is no one!” I said, looking round in 
wonder. It certainly was a strange 
reception at a hotel. 

“Never mind, my dear cheaile. 
They know me here, and I have al- 
ways the same room ready when I 
write for it. Follow me quietly.” 

So she mounted, carrying the candle. 
The stair was steep, and the march 
long. We halted at the second land- 
ing, and entered a gaunt, grimy pas- 
sage. All the way up we had not 
heard a single sound of life, nor seen 
a ae being, nor so much as passed 
a ight. 

Voila | here ’tis, my dear old 
room. Enter, dearest Maud.” 

And soI did. The room was large 
and lofty, but shabby and dismal. 
There was a tall four-post bed, with 
its side against the window, hung 
with dark green curtains, of some 

lush or velvet texture, that looked 
ike a dusty pall. The remaining 
furniture was scant and old, and a 
ravelled square of threadbare carpet 
covered a patch of floor at the bed- 
side. The room was grim and 
and hadacold, vault-like atmosphere, 
as if long uninhabited ; but there were 
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cinders in the grate and under it. 
The imperfect light of our mutton- 
fat wet made all this look still 
more comfortless. 

Madame placed the candle on the 
chimney-piece, locked the door, and 
put the key in her pocket. 

“T always do-so in ’otel,” said she, 
with a wink at me. 

And then with a long “ha!” ex- 
pressive of fatigue and relief, she 
threw herself into a chair. 

“So’ere we are at last!” said she ; 
“T’m glad. Zhere’s your bed, Maud. 
Mine is in the dressing-room.” 

She took the candle, and I went in 
with her. A shabby press-bed, a 
chair, and table, were all its furni- 
ture ; it was rather a closet than a 
dressing-room, and has no door ex- 
cept that through which we had 
entered. So we returned, and very 
tired, wondering, I sat down on the 
side of my bed, and yawned. 

“T hope they will call us in time 
for the packet,” I said. 

“Oh, yes, they never fail,” she an- 
swered, looking steadfastly on her box, 
which she was diligently uncording. 

Uninviting as was my bed I was 
longing to lie down in it ; and having 
made those ablutions which our jour- 
ney rendered necessary, I at length 
lay down, having first religiously 
stuck my talismanic pin, with the 
head of sealing-wax, into the bolster. 

Nothing escaped the restless eye of 
Madame. 

“Wat is that, dear cheaile?” she 
inquired, drawing near and scrutin- 
izing the head of the gipsy charm 
which showed like a little ady-bird 
newly lighted on the sheet. 

“ Nothing—a charm—folly. Pray, 
Madame, allow me to go to sleep.” 

So, with another look and a little 
twiddle between her finger and 
thumb, she seemed satisfied; but, 
unhappily for me, she did not seem 
at all sleepy. She busied herself in 
unpacking and displaying over the 
back of the chair a whole series of 
London purchases. Silk dresses, a 
shawl, a sort of lace demi-coiffure, 
then in vogue, and a variety of other 
articles. 

The vainest and most slammerkin 
of women. The merest slut at home, 
a milliner’s lay figure out of doors. 
She had one square foot of looking- 
glass upon the chimney-piece, and 
therein tried effects, and conjured up 
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grotesque simpers upon her sinister 
and weary face. 

I knew that the sure way to pro- 
long this worry was to express my 
uneasiness under it, so I bore it as 
quietly as I could; and at last fell 
fast asleep with the gaunt image of 
Madame, with a festoon of gray silk 
with a serise stripe, pinched up in her 
finger and thumb, and smiling over 
her shoulder across it into the little 
shaving-glass that stood on the chim- 


ney. 

Tawein suddenly in the morning, 
and sat up in my bed, having for a 
moment forgotten all about our tra- 
velling. A moment more, however, 
brought all back again. 

“ Are we in time, Madame ?” 

“For the packet?’ she inquired, 
with one of her charming smiles, 
and cutting a caper on the floor. 
“To be sure; you don’t suppose they 
would forget. We ’ave two hours 
yet to wait.” 

“Can we see the sea from the win- 
dow ?” 

“ No, dearest cheaile ; you will see’t 
time enough.” 

“T’d like to get up,” I said. 

“Time enough, my dear Maud ; 
you are fatigue. Are you sure you 
feel quaite well ?” 

“Well enough to get up; I should 
be better, I think, out of bed.” 

“There is no hurry, you know; 
you need not even go by the next 
packet. Your uncle, he tell me, I 
may use my discretion.” 

“Ts there any water ?” 

“They will breeng some.” 

“Please, Madame, ring the bell.” 

She pulled it with alacrity. I 
afterwards learned that it did not 


ring. 
“What has become of my gipsy 
pin?” I demanded, with an unac- 
countable es of the heart. 
“Oh! the little pin with the red 


top? a it ’as fall on the ground ; 


we weel find when you've get up.” 

I suspected that she had taken it 
merely to spite me. It would have 
been quite the thing she would have 
liked. I cannot describe to you how 
the loss of this little “charm” de- 
pressed and excited me. I searched 
the bed; I turned over all the bed- 
clothes ; I searched in and outside ; 
at last I gave it up. 

“ How odious!” I cried. “Some- 
body has stolen it merely to vex me.” 
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And, like a fool as I was, I threw 
myself on my face on the bed and 
wept, partly inanger, partly in dismay. 

After a time, however, this blew 
over. I hada hope of recovering it. 
If Madame had stolen it, it would 
turn up yet. But in the meantime 
its disappearance troubled me like 
an omen. 

“T am afraid, my dear cheaile, you 
are not very well. It is really very 
odd you should make soche fuss 
about a pin! Nobody would be- 
lieve! Do you not theenk it would 
be good plan to take a your breakfast 
in your bed?” 

She continued to urge this point 
for some time. At last, however, 
having by this time quite recovered 
my self-command, and resolved to 
aasve ostensibly fair terms with 

adame, who could contribute s0 
essentially to make me wretched 
during the rest of my journey, and 
—s to prejudice me very serious- 

y on my arrival, I said quietly— 

“Well, Madame, I know it is very 
silly; but I had kept that foolish 
little = so long and so carefully, 
that I had grown quite fond of it; 
but I suppose it is lost, and I must 
content myself, though I cannot 
laugh as you do. So I will get up 
now, and dress.” 

“T think you will do well to get 
all the repose you can,” answered 
Madame; “ but as you please,” she 
added, observing that I was getting 
u 


So soon as I had got some of my 


things on, I said— 

“Is there a pretty view from the 
window ?” 

* No,” said Madame. 

I looked out and saw a dreary 
quadrangle of cut stone; in one side 
of which my window was placed. 
As I looked, a dream came over me— 
rose up before me. 

“This hotel,” I said, ina puzzled 
way. “Js itahotel? Why this is 
just like—it is the inner court. of 

rtram-Haugh !” 

Madame clapped her large hands 
together, made a fantastic chassé on 
the floor, burst into a great nasal 
laugh like the scream of a parrot, 
and then said— 

“Well, dearest Maud, is not clever 
trick ?” 

I was so utterly confounded .that 
I could only stare about me in stupid 
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silence, a spectacle which renewed 
Madame’s peals of laughter. 

“We are at Bartram - Haugh !” 
I repeated, in utter consternation, 
** How was this done ?” 

I had no reply but shrieks of 
laughter, and one of those Walpurgis 
dances, in which she excelled. 

“Tsitamistake—isit? What isit?” 

“ Allamistake, of course. Bartram- 
Haugh, it is so like Dover, as all 
philosophers know.” 

I sat down in total silence, looking 
out into the deep and dark enclosure, 
and trying to comprehend the reality 
and the meaning of all this. 

“Well, Madame, I suppose you 
will be able to satisfy my uncle of 
your fidelity and intelligence. But 
to me it seers that his money has 
been ill spent, and his directions any- 
thing but well observed.” 

“Ah, ha! Neéver mind; I think he 
will forgive me,” laughed Madame. 

Her tone frightened me. I began 
to think, with a vague but overpower- 
ing sense of danger, that she had 
acted under the Machiavelian direc- 
tions of her superior. 

“You have brought me back, then, 
by my uncle’s orders.” 

“Did I say so ?” 

“No; but what you have said can 
have no other meaning, though I 
can’t believe it. And why have I 
been brought here? What is the ob- 
ject of all this duplicity and trick? I 
will know. It is not possible that 
my uncle, a gentleman, and a kins- 
man, can be privy to so disreputable 
a@ manceuvre.” 

“First you will eat a your break- 
fast, dear Maud; next you can tell 
Pa story to your uncle, Monsieur 

uthyn; and then you shall hear 
what he thinks of my so terrible 
misconduct. What nonsense, cheaile ! 
Can you not think how many things 
may ‘appen to change a your uncle's 
plans? Is he not in danger to be 
arrest? Bah! You are cheaile still; 
you cannot have intelligence more 
than a cheaile. Dress yourself, and I 
will order breakfast.” 

I could not comprehend thestrategy 
which had been practised on me. 
Why had I been so shamelessly de- 
ceived? If it were decided that I 
should remain here, for what imagin- 
able reason had I been sent so far on 
my journey to France? Why had I 
been conveyed back with such mys- 
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tery? Why was I removed to this 
uncomfortable and desolate room, on 
the same floor with the apartment in 
which Charke had met his death, and 
with no window commanding thefront 
of the house, and no view but the deep 
and weed-choked court, that looked 
like a deserted churchyard in a city ? 

“T suppose I may go to my own 
room ?” I said. 

“ Not to-day, my dear cheaile, for 
it was all disarrange when we go 
*way. Twill be ready again in two— 
three days.” 
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‘Where is Mary Quince?” I asked. 

“ Mary Quince !—she has follow us 
to France?’ said Madame, making 
what in Ireland they call a “ bull.” 

“ They are not sure where they will 
go or what will do for day or two 
more. I will go and get breakfast. 
Adieu for a moment.” 

Madame was out of the door as she 
said this ; and I thought I heard the 
key turn in the lock, 


CHAPTER LXII. 


A WELL-KNOWN FACE LOOKS IN. 


You who have neverexperiencedit can 
have no idea how angry and fright- 
ened you become under the sinister 
insult of being locked into a room, as 
on trying the door I found I was. 

he key was in the lock, I could 
see it through the hole. I called after 
Madame, I shook at the solid oak 
door, beat upon it with my hands, 
kicked it—but all to no purpose. 

I rushed into the next room, for- 
getting, if indeed I had observed it, 
that there was no door from it upon 
the gallery. I turned round in an 
angry and dismayed perplexity, and, 
like prisoners in romances, examined 
the windows. 

I was shocked and affrighted on 
discovering in reality what they 
occasionally find—a series of iron bars 
crossing the window! They were 
firmly secured in the oak woodwork 
of the window frame, and each win- 
dow was, besides, so compactly screw- 
ed down that it could not open. 
This bedroom was converted into a 
prison ; a momentary hope flashed on 
me—perhaps all the windows were 
secured alike? But it was no such 
thing: these gaol-like precautions 
were confined to the windows to 
which I had access. 

For a few minutes I felt quite dis- 
tracted ; but I bethought me that I 
must now, if ever, control my terrors 
and exert whatever faculties I pos- 
sessed, 

I stood upon a chair and examined 
the oak-work. I thought I detected 
marks of new chiselling here and 
there. The screws, too, looked new ; 
and they and the scars on the wood- 
work were freshly smeared over with 


some coloured stuff by way of dis- 


guise. 

While I was making these obser- 
vations, I heard the key stealthily 
stirred. I suspect that Madame 
wished to surprise me. Her ap- 
proaching step indeed was seldom 
audible. She had the soft tread of 
the feline tribe. 

I was standing in the centre of the 
room confronting her when she en- 
tered. 

“Why did you lock the door, 
Madame?” I demanded. 

She slipped in suddenly, with an 
insidious smirk, and locked the door 
hastily. 

“ Hish !” whispered Madame, rais- 
ing her broad palm, and then screw- 
ing in her cheeks, she made an ogle 
over her shoulder in the direction of 
the passage. 

“Hish! be quiate, cheaile, weel you, 
and I weel tale you everything pre- 
sently.” 

She paused with her ear laid to the 
door. 

“Now I can speak, ma chere; 
I weel tale a you there is bailiff in 
the house, two, three, four soche im- 
pertinent faylows! They haveanother 
as bad as themselve to make a leest 
of the furniture ; we most keep them 
out of these rooms, dear Maud.” 

“You left the key in the door on 
the outside?” I retorted ; “that was 
not to keep them out, but me in, 
Madame.” 

“ Deed I leave a the key in the 
door?” ejaculated Madame, . with 
both hands raised, and such a genuine 
look of consternation as for a moment 
shook me. 
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It was the nature of this woman’s 
deceptions that they often puzzled, 
though they seldom convinced me. 

“T re-ally think, Maud, all those so 
frequent changes and excit-e-ments 
they weel overturn my poor head ?” 

“And the windows are secured 
with iron bars, what are they for?’ 
I whispered sternly, pointing with 
my finger at these grim securities. 

“That is for more a than forty 
years, when Sir Phileep Aylmer was 
to reside here, and had this room for 
his children’s nursery, and was afraid 
they should fall out.” 

“But if you look you will find 
these bars have been put here very.-re- 
cently: the screws and marks are 
quite new.” 

“ Hendeed !” ejaculated Madame, 
with prolonged emphasis, in precisely 
the same consternation. Why. my 
dear, they told a me down stair what 
I have tell a you, when I ask the 
reason! Late a me see.” 

And Madame mounted on a chair, 
and made her scrutiny with much 
curiosity ; but could not agree with 
me as to the very recent date of the 
carpentry. 

There is nothing, I think, so exas- 
perating as that sort of falsehvod 
which affects not to see what is quite 
palpable. 

“Do you mean to say, Madame, 
that you really think those chisellings 
and screws are forty years old ?” 

“ How can I tell, cheaile? What 
does signify whether it is forty, or 
only forteen years? Bah! we ’av 
other theeng to theenk about. Those 
villain men! I am glad to see bar 
and bolt, and lock and key, at least, 
to our room, to keep soche faylows 
out !” 

At that moment a knock came to 
the door, and Madame’s nasal, “in 
moment,” answered promptly, and 
she opened the doorstealthily, popping 
out her head. 

“ Oh, that is allright ; go you long, 
no ting more, go way.” 

“Who’s there ?” I cried. 

“Hold a your tongue,” said Mad- 
ame, imperiously, to the visiter, whose 
voice I fancied I recognised; “go 


so ; 
ut slipped Madame again, locking 


the door ; but this time she returned 
immediately, bearing a tray with 
breakfast. 

I think she fancied that I would 
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perhaps attempt to break away and 
escape ; but I had no such thought ~ 
at that moment. She hastily set 
down the tray on the floor at the 
threshold, locking the door as before. 

My share of breakfast was a little 
tea ; but Madame’s digestion was sel- 
dom disturbed by her sympathies, and 
she eat voraciously. During this pro- 
cess there was a silence unusual in her 
company ; but when her meal was 
ended, she proposed a reconnaissance, 
professing much uncertainty as to 
whether my uncle had been arrested 
or not. 

“And in case the poor old gentle- 
man be poot in what you call stone 
jug, where are we to go, my dear 

faud—to Knowl or to Elverston 4 
You most dirett.” 

And so she disappeared, turning 
the key in the door as before. It was 
an old custom of hers, locking herself 
into her room, and leaving the key in 
the lock, and the habit prevailed, for 
she left it there again. 

With a heavy heart I completed 
my simple toilet, wondering all the 
while how much of Madame’s story 
might be false and how much, if any, 
true. Then I looked out upon the 
dingy courtyard below, in its deep, 
damp shadow, and thought, “how 
could an assassin have scaled that 
height in safety, and entered so noise- 
lessly as not to awake the slumbering 

amester?”’ Then there were the iron 

ars across my window. What a fool 
had I been to object to that se- 
curity ? 

I was labouring hard to reassure 
myself, and keep all ghastly suspi- 
cions at arm’s length. But I wished 
that my room had been to the front 
of the house, with some view less 
dismal. 

Lost in these ruminations of fear, 
as I stood at the window, I was star- 
tled by the sound of a sharp tread on 
the lobby, and by the key turning in 
the lock of my door. 

In a panic I sprang back into the 
corner, and stood with my eyes fixed 
upon the door. It opened a little, 
and the black head of Meg Hawkes 
was introduced. 

“Oh, Meg!” I cried, “thank God!” 

“T guessed ’twas you, Miss Maud. 
I’m feared, Miss.” 

The miller’s daughter was pale, and 
her eyes, I thought, were red and 
swollen. 
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3 * Meg! for God’s sake, what 
is it all?” 


“T darn’t come in. The old un’s 
gone down, and locked the cross-door, 
and left me to watch. They think I 
care nout about ye no more nor them- 
selves. I donna know all, but summat 
more nor her.- They tell her nout, she’s 
so gin to drink; they say she’s not 
safe, an’ awful quarrelsome. I hear 
a deal when fayther and Master Dud- 
ley be a-talking in the mill. They 
think, comin’ in and out, I don’t 
mind ; but I put one thing an’ an- 
other together. And don’t ye eat nor 
drink nout here, Miss; hide away 
this; it’s black enough, but wholesome 
anyhow ;” and she slipt a piece of a 
coarse loaf from under her apron. 
“ Hide it, mind. Drimk nout but the 
water in the jug there—it’s clear 
spring.” 

“Oh, Meg! oh, Meg! I know what 
you mean,” said I, faintly. 

“ Ay, Miss, I’m feard they’ll try it ; 
they'll try to make away wi’ ye some- 
how. I’m goin’ to your friends arter 
dark ; I darn’t try it no sooner. Til 
git awa’ to Elverston, to your lady 
cousin, and I'll bring ’em back wi’ me 
in arin; so keep a good hairt, lass. 
Meg Hawkes will stan to ye. Ye 
were better to me than fayther and 
mother, and a’,” and she clasped me 
round the waist, and buried her head 
in my dress; “an’ I'll gie my life for 

e, darling, and if they hurt ye I'll 
ill myself.” 

She recovered her sterner mood 
quickly— 

“Not a word, lass,” she said, in her 
old tone. ‘Don’t ye try to git away 
—they’ll kill ye—ye can’t do’t. Leave 
a’ tome. It won’t be, whatever it is, 
till two or three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I’ll ha’e them a’ here long afore ; 
so keep a brave heart—there’s a dar- 


ling.” 
Pita she heard, or fancied she 
heard, netep approaching ; forshesaid, 
“ is ? 


Her pale, wild face vanished, the 
door shut quickly and softly, and the 
key turned again in the lock. 

eg, in her rude way, had spoken 
softly—almost under her breath ; but 
no prophecy shrieked by the Pytho- 
ness ever thundered so madly in the 
ears of the hearer. I dare say that 
Meg fancied I was marvellously little 
moved by her words. I felt my gaze 
grow intense, and my flesh and hones 
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literally freeze. She did not know 
that every word she spoke seemed to 
burst like a blaze in my brain. She 
had delivered her frightful warning, 
and told her story coarsely and 
bluntly, which, in effect, means dis- 
tinctly and concisely ; and, I dare say, 
the announcement so made, like a 
quick, bold incision in surgery, was 
more tolerable than the slow, imper- 
fect mangling, which falters, and re- 
cedes, and equivocates with torture. 
Madame was long away. I sat down 
at the window, and tried to appreciate 
my dreadful situation. I was stupid 
—the imagery was all frightful ; but I 
beheld it as we sometimes see horrors 
—heads cut off and houses burnt—in 
a dream, and without the correspond- 
ing emotions. It did not seem asif all 
this were really happening tome. I’ 
remember sitting at the window; and 
looking and blinking at the opposite 
side of the building, like a person un- 
able, but striving to see an object dis- 
tinctly; and every minute pressing my 
hand to the side of my head and say- 

“Oh, it won’t be—it won’t be—oh, 
no !—never !—it could not be ;” and 
in this stunned state Madame found 
me on her return. 

But the valley of the shadow of 
death has its varieties of dread. The 
“horror of great darkness” is dis- 
turbed by voices, and illumed by 
sights. here are periods of inca- 
pacity and collapse, followed by pa- 
roxysms of active terror. Thus in 
my journey during those long hours 
I found it—agonies subsiding into 
lethargies, and these breaking again 
into frenzy. I sometimes wonder 
how I carried my reason safely 
through the ordeal. 

Madame locked the door, and 
amused herself with her own busi- 
ness, without minding me, humming 
little nasal snatches of French airs, as 
she smirked on her silken purchases 
displayed in the daylight. 

Suddenly it struck me that it was 
very dark, considering how early it 
was. I looked at my watch. It 
seemed to me a great effort of con- 
centration to understand it. Four 
o’clock, it said. Four o'clock! It 
would be dark at five—night in one 
hour ! 

“ Madame, what o’clock is it? Is 
it evening ?” I cried, with my hand 
to my forehead, like a person puzzled. 
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“Two, three minutes past four. It 
had five minutes to four when I came 
upstairs,” answered she, without in- 
terrupting her examination of a piece 
of darned lace, which she was holding 
close to her eyes at the window. 

“Oh, Madame! Madame! I’m 
frightened,” cried I, with a wild and 

iteous voice, grasping her arm, and 
ooking up, as shipwrecked people 
may their last to heaven, into her 
inexorable eyes. Madame looked 
frightened too, I thought, as she 
stared into my face. At last she 
said, rather angrily, and shaking her 
arm loose— 

“What you mean, cheaile ?” 

“ Oh, save me, Madame !—oh, save 
me! oh, save me, Madame!” I 
pleaded, with the wild monotony of 
perfect terror, grasping and clinging 
to her dress, and looking up, with an 
agonized face, into the eyes of that 
shadowy Atropos. 

“Save a you, indeed! Save! What 
niatserie !’ 

“Oh, Madame ! oh, dear Madame ! 
for God’s sake, only get me away— 
get me from this, and I'll do every- 
thing you ask me all my life—I will 
—indeed, Madame, I will. Oh, save 
me! save me! save me!’ 

I was clinging to Madame, as to my 

rdian angel, in my agony. 

“And who told you, cheaile, you 
are in any danger?” demanded Ma- 
dame, looking down on me, with a 
black and witch-like stare. 

“T am, Madame—I am—in great 
danger. Oh, Madame, think of me— 
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take pity on me. I have none to 
help me—there is no one but God 
and you.” 

Madame all this time viewed me 
with the same dismal stare, like a 
sorceress reading futurity in my face, 

“Well, maybe you are—how can I 
tell? Maybe your uncle is mad— 
maybe you are mad. You have been 
my enemy always—why should I 
care ?” 

Again I burst into wild entreaty, 
and clasping her fast, poured forth 
my supplications with the bitterness 
of death. 

“T have no confidence in you, little 
Maud; you are little rogue—petite 
traitresse! Reflect, if you can, how 
you ‘av always treat Madame. You 
‘av attempt toeuin me—you — 
with the bad domestics at Knowl to 
destroy me ; and you expect me here 
to take a your part! You would never 
listen to me—you ’ad no mercy for 
me—you join to hunt me away from 
your house like wolf. Well, what 
you expect to find me now? Bah!” 

This terrific “bah !” with a long, 
nasal yell of scorn, rang in my ears 
like a clap of thunder. 

“T say you are mad, petite inso- 
lente, to suppose I should care for 
you more than the poor hare it will 
care for the hound—more than the 
bird who has escape will love the 
oiseleur. Idonotcare. I ought not 
care. It is your turn to suffer. Lie 
down on your bed there, and suffer 
quaitely.” 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


SPICED CLARET. 


I prp not lie down ; but I despaired. 
I walked round and round the room, 
wringing my hands in utter distrac- 
tion. I threw myself at the bedside 
on my knees. I could not pray. I 
could only shiver and moan, with 
hands clasped, and eyes of horror 
turned up to heaven. I think Ma- 
dame was, in her malignant way, 
perplexed. That some evil was in- 
tended me I am sure she was per- 
suaded ; but I dare say Meg Hawkes 
had said rightly in telling me that 
she was not fully in their secrets. 
The first paroxysm of despair sub- 
sided into another state. Al at once 
my mind was filled with the idea of 
eg Hawkes, her: enterprise, and 


my chances of escape. There is one 
point at which the road to Elverston 
makes a short ascent: there is a 
sudden curve there, two great ash- 
trees at the right side, covered with 
ivy, with a roadside stile between. 
Driving back and forward, I did not 
recollect having particularly remarked 
this point in the highway; but now 
it was before me, in the thin light of 
the thinnest segment of moon, and 
the figure of Meg Hawkes, her back 
toward me, always ascending slowly 
toward Elverston. It was constantly 
the same picture, the same motion 
without progress, the same dreadful 
suspense and impatience, 

was now sitting on the side of 
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the bed, looki 


wistfully across the 
room. When 


did not see Meg 


Hawkes, I beheld Madame darkly 
eyeing first one then another point of 


the chamber, evidently puzzling 
over some problem, and in one of her 
most savage moods—sometimes mut- 
tering to herself, sometimes protrud- 
ing, and sometimes screwing up her 
great mouth. 

She went into her own room, where 
she remained, I think, nearly ten 
minutes, and on her return there was 
that in the flash of her eyes, the glow 
o: her face, and the peculiar fragrance 
that surrounded her, that showed she 
had been partaking of her favourite 
restorative. 

I had not moved since she left my 
wom. . 

She paused about the middle of 
the floor, and looked at me with what 
lcan only describe as-her wild-beast 
stare. 

“ You are a very secrete family, you 
Ruthyns—you are so coning ; I hate 
the onine. people. By my faith I 
weel see Mr. Silas Ruthyn, and ask 
wat he mean. I heard him tell old 
Wyatt that Mr. Dudley is gone away 
to-night. He shall tell me every- 
thing, or else I will make echec et 
mat-aussi vrai que je vis.” 

Madame’s words had hardly ceased, 
when I was again watching Meg 
Hawkes on the steep road, mounting 
but never reaching the top of the 
acclivity, on the way to Elverston, 
and mentally praying that she might 
be brought safely there. Vain prayer 
of an agonized heart! Meg’s journey 
was already frustrated: she was not 
to reach Elverston in time. 

Madame revisited her apartment, 
and returned, not, I think, im- 
proved in temper. She walked 
about the room, hustling the scanty 
furniture hither and thither as she 
encountered it. She kicked her 
empty box out of her way, with a 
horrid crash, and a curse in French. 
She strode and swaggered round the 
room, muttering all the way, and 
turning the corners of her course with 
a furious whisk. At last out of the 
door she went. I think she fancied 
she had not been sufficiently taken 
into confidence as to what was in- 
tended for me. 

It was now growing late, and yet 
no succour! I was seized, I remem- 


ber, with a dreadful icy shivering. 
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I was listening for signals of de- 
liverance. Atevery distant sound, half 
stifled with a palpitation, these 
sounds piercing my ear with a horrible 
an exaggerated distinctness—*‘ Oh, 
Meg !—oh, Cousin Monica !—oh, 
come ! Oh, Heaven, have mercy !— 
Lord, have mercy!” I thought I 
heard a roaring and jangle of voices. 
Perhaps it came from Uncle Silas’ 
room. It might be the tipsy violence 
of Madame. It might—merciful 
Heaven !—be the arrival of friends ! 
I started to my feet. I listened, 
quivering with attention. Was it in 
my brain'?—was it real? I was at the 
door, and it seemed to open of itself. 
Madame had forgot to lock it. She 
was losing her head a little by this 
time. The key stood in the gallery- 
door beyond. It, too, was open. 
fled wildly. There was a subsiding 
sound of voices in my uncle’s room. 
I was, I know not how, on the lobby 
at the great stair-head outside my 
uncle’s apartment. My hand was on 
the banisters, my foot on the first 
step, when below me and against the 
faint light that glimmered through 
the great window on the landing, I saw 
a bulky human form ascending, and 
a voice said “Hush!” I staggered 
back, and, at that instant, fancied 
with a thrill of conviction, Lady 
Knolly’s voice in Uncle Silas’ room ! 

I don’t know how I entered the 
room ; I was there like a ghost. I was 
mpeets at my own state. 

dy Knollys was not there—no 
one but Madame and my guardian. 

I can never forget the look that 
Uncle Silas fixed on me as he cowered, 
seemingly as appalled as I. 

I think I must have looked like 
a phantom newly risen from the 

rave. 

“What’s that ’—where do you 
come from ?’ whispered he. 

“Death ! death !” was my whispered 
answer, as I froze with terror where I 
stood. 

““ What does she mean ?—what does 
all this mean ?” said Uncle Silas re- 
covering wonderfully, and turning 
with a withering sneer on Madame. 
“Do you think it right to disobey 
my plain directions, and let her about 
the house at this hour ?” 

“Death! death! Oh, pray to God 
for you and me !” I whispered in the 
same dreadful tones. 

My uncle stared strangely at me 
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again; and after several horrible 
seconds, in which he seemed to have 
recovered himself, he said, sternly 
and coolly— 

“You give too much place to your 
imagination, niece. Your spirits are 
in an odd state—you ought to have 
advice.” 

“Oh, uncle, pity me! Oh, uncle, 
ou are good! you're kind; you're 
ind when youthink. You couldnot— 

you could not—could not. Oh, think 
of your brother that was always so 
good to you. He sees me here. He 
sees us both. Oh, save me, uncle— 
_— me—and I'll give up everything 

a I'll pray to God to bless you 
—Il’ll never forget your goodness and 
mercy. But don’t keep me in doubt. 
If I'm to go, oh, for God’s sake, shoot 
me now.” 

“You were always odd, niece ; I 
begin to fear you are insane,” he re- 
plied in the same stern, icy tone. 

“Oh, uncle—oh am I? AmI 
mad ?” 

“T hope not; but you’ll conduct 
yourself like a sane person if you 
wish to enjoy the privileges of one.’ 

Then, with his finger pointing at 
me, he turned to Madame, and said, 
in a tone of suppressed ferocity— 

“What's the meaning of this?— 
why is she here ?” 

Madame was gabbling volubly, but 
to me it was only a shrilly noise. My 
whole soul was concentrated in my 
uncle, the arbiter of my life, before 
whom I stood in the wildest agony of 

lication. 
—_ night was dreadful. The 
le I saw dizzily, made of smoke 
2 ining vapour, smiling or frown- 
ing, I could have passed my hand 
through them. They were evil spirits. 

“There’s no ill intended you; by 
— there’s none,” said my uncle, 
for the first time violently agitated. 
“Madame told you why we’ve chang- 
ed your room. You told her about the 
bailiffs, did not you?” with a stamp 
of fury he demanded of Madame, 
whose nasal roullades of talk were 
running on like an accompaniment all 
the time. She had told me indeed, 
only a few hours since, and now it 
sounded to me like the echo of some- 
thing heard a month ago or more. 

“You can’t go about the house, 
d——n it, with bailiffs in occu- 
pation. There now. There's the 
whole thing. Get to your room, 
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Maud, and don’t vex me. 
good girl.” 

He was trying to smile as he spoke 
these last words, and, with quaverin 
soft tones, to quiet me; but the old 
scowl was there, the smile was corpse- 
like and contorted, and the softness 
of his tones was more dreadful than 
another man’s ferocity. 

“There, Madame, she'll go quite 
gently, and you can call if you want 
help. Don’t let it happen again.’ 

* Come, Maud,” said Madame, en- 
circling, but not hurting my arm wit 
her gripe ; “let us go, my friend.” 

I did go, you will wonder, as wel 
you may—as you may wonder at tle 
docility with which strong men wak 
through the press-room to the drop, 
and thank the’ people of the priso1 
for their civility when they bid then 
good-by, and facilitate the fixing df 
the rope and adjusting of the cap 
Have you never wondered that ther 
don’t make a last battle for life, witi 
the unscrupulous energy of terror, in 
stead of surrendering it so gently i it 
cold blood, on a silent calculation 
the arithmetic of despair ? 

I went up stairs with Madame like 
asomnambulist. I rather quickened 
my step as I drew near my room. 
went in and stood, a phantom at the 
window, looking into.the dark quad- 
rangle. A thin glimmering crescent 
hung in the frosty sky, and all heaven 
was strewn with stars. Over the steep 
roof at the other side spread on the 
dark azure of the night this glorious 
blazonry of the unfathomable Creator 
—to me a dreadful scroll—inexorable 
eyes. The cloud of cruel witnesses 
looking down in freezing brightness 
on my prayers and agonies. 

I turned about and sat down, lean- 
ing my head upon my arms. Then, 
suddenly, I sat up, as for the first 
time the picture of Uncle Silas’s lit- 
tered room, and the travelling bags 
and black boxes piled on the floor by 
his table ; the desk, hat-case, um- 
brella, coats, rugs, and mufflers, all 
ready for a journey, reached my brain 
and suggested thought. The mise en 
scene had remained in every detail 
fixed upon my retina; and how I 
wondered—“ Vhen is he going—how 
soon ? Is he going to carry me away 
and place me in a mad-house ¢” 

“Am I—am I mad?’ I began to 
think. “Is this all a dream, or is it 
real ?” 
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I remembered how a thin, polite 
gentleman, with a tall grizzled head 
and a black velvet waistcoat, came 
into the carriage, on our journey and 
said a few words to me; how Ma- 
dame whispered him something, and 
he murmured “Oh!” very gently, 
with raised eyebrows, and a glance at 
me, and thenceforward spoke no more 
to me, only to Madame, and at the 
next station carried his hat and other 
travelling chattels into another car- 
riage. Had she told him I was mad? 

“These horrid bars! Madame always 
with me! The direful hints that 
dropt from my uncle! My own ter- 
rific sensations! All these evidences 
revolved in my brain, and presented 
themselves in turn like writings on 
a wheel of fire. e 

There came a knock to the door— 

, Meg! Was itshe? No; old 
Wyatt whispered Madame something 
about her room. 

So Madame re-entered with a 
little silver tray and flagon in her 
hands, and a glass. Nothing came 
from Uncle Silas in ungentlemanlike 
fashion. 

“Drink, Maud,” said Madame, 
raising the cover, and evidently en- 
joying the fragrant steam. 

I could not. I might have done so 
had I been able to swallow anything 
—for I was too distracted to think of 
Meg’s warning. 

adame suddenly recollected her 
mistake of that evening, and tried the 
door; but it was duly locked. She 
took the key from her pocket and 
placed it in her breast. 

“ You weel av these rooms to your- 
self, ma chere. I shall sleep down 
stairs to-night.” 

She poured out some of the hot 
claret into the glass abstractedly, and 
drank it off. 

“Tis very good—I drank without 
theenk. Bote ’tis very good. Why 
don’t a you drink some ?”’ 

“T could not,” I repeated. And 
Madame boldly helped herself. 

“‘Vary polite, certally, to Madame 
was it to send nothing at all for hair” 
(so she pronounced ‘her’) ; “bote 
is all same thing.” And so she ran on 
in her tipsy vein, which was loud and 
ee with a fierce laugh now and 
then. 

Afterwards I heard that they were 
afraid of Madame, who was given to 


cross-pu and violent in hercups. 
She hos y soy noisy and quarrelsome 
down stairs. She was under the de- 
lusion that I was to be conveyed 
away that night to a remote and safe 
place, and she was to be handsomely 
compensated for services and evidence 
to be afterwards given. She was not 
to be trusted, however, with the 
truth. That was to be known, but to 
three persons on earth. 

I never knew, but I believe, that 
the spiced claret which Madame 
drank was drugged. She was a per- 
son who could, I have been told, 
drink a great deal without exhibitin 
any change from it but an inflamed 
colourand furious temper. I can only 
state for certain what I saw, and that 
was, thatshortly after she had finished 
the claret, she lay down upon my 
bed, and, I now know, fell asleep. 
I then thought she was feigning 
sleep only, and that she was really 
watching me. 

About an hour after this I sud- 
denly heard a little clink in the yard 
beneath. I peeped out, but saw 
nothing. The sound was repeated, 
however—sometimes more frequently, 
sometimes at long intervals. At last 
in the deep shadow next the further 
wall I thought I could discover a 
figure sometimes erect, sometimes 
ee and bowing toward the 
earth. I could see this figure only in 
the rudest outline mingling with the 


ark. 

Like a thunderbolt it.smote m 
brain—“They are making my grave!” 

After the first dreadful stun, I grew 
quite wild, and ran up and down the 
room wringing my hands and gasping 
prayers to heaven. Then a calm stole 
over me—such a dreadful calm as I 
could fancy glide over one who floated 
in a boat under the shadow of the 
“Traitors’ gate,” leaving life, and 
hope, and trouble behind. 

hortly after there came a very 

low tap at my door; then another, 
like a tiny post-knock. I never could 
understand why it was I made no 
answer. Had I done so, and thus 
shown that I was awake, it might 
have sealed my fate. I was standing 
in the middle of the floor staring at 
the door, which I expected to see 
open and admit I knew not what 
troop of spectres. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


THE HOUR OF DEATH. 


Ir was a very still night and frosty. 
My candle had long burnt out. 
There was still a faint moonlight, 
which fell in a square of yellow on 
the floor near the window, leaving the 
rest of the room in what, to an eye 
less accustomed than mine had be- 
come to that faint light, would have 
been total darkness. Now, I am sure, 
I heard a soft whispering outside my 
door. 

I knew that I was in a state of 
siege! The crisis was come, and, 
strange to say, I felt myself grow all 
at once resolute and self-possessed. 
It was not a subsidence, however, of 
the dreadful excitement ; but a sud- 
den screwing up of my nerves to a 
pitch such as I cannot describe. 

I suppose the people outside moved 
with great caution ; and the perfect 
solidity of the floor, which had not 
anywhere a creaking board in it, 
favoured their noiseless movements. 
It was well for me that there were in 
the house three persons, whom it 
was part of their plan to mystify 
respecting my fate. This alone com- 
pelled the extreme caution of their 
pepadn s. They suspected that I 

ad placed furniture against the door, 
and were afraid to force it, lest acrash, 
a scream, perhaps a long and shrilly 
struggle, might follow. 

I remained for a space, which I 
cannot pretend to estimate, in the 
same posture, afraid to stir—afraid to 
move my eye from the door. 

Avery peculiar grating sound above 
my head startled me from my watch 
—something of the character of saw- 
ing, only more crunching, and with a 
faint continued rumble in it—utterly 
inexplicable. It sounded over that 

rtion of the roof which was furthest 

rom the door, toward which I now 
glided ; and as I took my stand under 
cover of the projecting angle of a 
clumsy old press that stood close by 
it, I perceived the room a little dark- 
ened, and I saw a man descend and 
take his stand upon the window- 
stone. He let go a rope, which, how- 
ever, was still fast round his body, and 
employed both his hands, with appa- 
rently some exertion, about something 
at the side of the window, which in a 
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moment more, in one mass, bars and 
all, swung noiselessly open, admitting 
the frosty night air, and the man, 
whom I now distinctly saw to be 
Dudley Ruthyn, kneeled on the sill, 
and stept, after a moment’s listening, 
into the room. His foot made no 
sound upon the floor ; his head was 
bare, and he wore his usual short 
shooting jacket. 

I cowered to the ground in my 
post of observation. e stood, as it 
seemed to me, irresolutely for a mo- 
ment, and then drew from his coat- 
pocket an instiument which I dis- 
tinctly saw against the faint moon- 
light. Imagine a hammer, one end 
of which had been beaten out into a 
longish tapering spike, with a handle 
something longer than usual. He 
drew stealthily to the window, and 
seemed to examine this hurriedly, 
and tested its strength with a twist 
or two of his hand; and then he 
adjusted it very carefully in his 
grasp, and made two or three little 
experimental picks with it in the air. 

remained perfectly still, with a 
terrible composure, crouched in my 
hiding-place, my teeth clenched, and 
prepared to struggle like a tigress 
for my life when dooonaal I 
thought his next measure would be 
to light a match. I saw a lantern, I 
fancied, on the window-sill. But this 
was not his plan. He stole, in a 
groping way, which seemed strange 
to me, who could distinguish objects 
in this light, to the side of my bed, 
the exact position of which he evi- 
dently knew; he stooped over it. 
Madame was breathing in the deep 
respiration of heavy sleep. Sud- 
denly, but softly, he laid, as it seemed 
to me, his left hand over her face, 
and nearly at the same instant there 
came a crunching blow; an unnatural 
shriek, beginning small, and swel- 
ling for two or three seconds into a 
yer such as are imagined in haunted 
10uses, accompanied by a convulsive 
sound, as of the motion of running, and 
the arms drumming on the bed; and 
then another blow—and with ahorrid 
gasp he recoiled a step or two, and 
stood perfectly still. f heard a hor- 
rible tremor quivering through the 
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joints and curtains of the bedstead— 
the convulsion of the murdered wo- 
man. It was a dreadful sound, like 
the shaking of a tree and rustling of 
leaves. Then once more he stept to the 
side of the bed, and I heard another of 
those horrid blows—and silence—and 
another—and more silence—and the 
diabolical surgery was ended. For 
a few seconds, I think, I was on 
the point of fainting ; but a gentle 
stir outside the door, close to my 
ear, startled me, and proved that 
there had been a watcher posted out- 
side. There was a little tapping at 
the door. 

“Who's that ?’ whispered Dudley, 
hoarsely. 

“A friend,” 
voice. 

And a key was introduced, the 
door quickly unlocked, and Uncle 
Silas entered. I saw that frail, tall, 
white figure, the venerable silver 
locks that resembled those upon the 
honoured head of John Wesley, and 
his thin white hand, the back of 
which hung so close to my face that 
I feared to breathe. I could -see his 
fingers twitching nervously. The 
smell of perfumes and of ether en- 
tered the room with him. 

Dudley was trembling now like a 
man in an ague-fit. 

“ Look what you made me do!” he 
said maniacally. 

“Steady, sir!” said the old man, 
close beside me. 

“Yes, you damned old murderer! 
I’ve a mind to do for you.” 

“There, Dudley, like a dear boy, 
don’t give way; it'sdone. Right or 
wrong, we can't help it. You must 
be quiet,” said the old man, with a 
stern gentleness. 

Dudley groaned. 

“Whoever advised it, you're a 
gainer, Dudley,” said Uncle Silas. 

Then there was a pause. 

“T hope that was not heard,” said 
Uncle Silas. 

Dudley walked to the window and 
stood there. 

“Come, Dudley. Youand Hawkes 
must use expedition. You know you 
must get that out of the way.” 

“T’ve done too much. I won’t do 
nout. Ill not touch it. I wish my 
hand was off first. I wish I was a 
soger. Do as ye like, you an’ Hawkes. 
I won’t go nigh it; damn ye both— 
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and that /” and he hurled the ham- 
mer with all his force upon the floor. 

“Come, come, be reasonable, Dud- 
ley, dear boy. There’s nothing to 
fear but your own folly. You won’t 
make a noise ?” 

“Oh, oh, my God!” said Dudley, 
hoarsely, and he wiped his forehead 
with his open hand. 

“There now ; you'll be all well ina 
minute,” continued the old man. 

“You said ’twouldn’t hurt her. 
If ’'d a known she’d a screeched like 
that I'd never a done it. “Twas a 
damn lie. Youre the damnedest 
villain on earth.” 

“Come, Dudley!” said the old 
man under his breath, but very 
sternly, “make up your mind. If 
= don’t choose to go on, it can’t be 

elped.; only it’s a pity you began. 
For you it is a good deal—it does not 
much matter for me.” 

“ Ay, for you!” echoed Dudley, 
through his set teeth. “The old 
talk !” 

“Well, sir,” snarled the old man 
in the same low tones, “ you should 
have thought of all this before. It’s 
only taking leave of the world a year 
or two sooner ; but a year or two ’s 
something. I'll leave you to do as 
you please.” 

“Stop, will you? Stop here.- I 
know it’s a fixt thing now. If a fella 
does a thing he’s damned for, you 
might let him talk a bit anyhow. 
I don’t care much if I was shot.” 

“There now—there—just stick to 
that, and don’t run off again. There's 
a box and a bag here. We must 
change the direction, and take them 
away. The box has some jewels. 
Can you see them? I wish we had 
light.” 

“No, I’d rayther not ; I can see 
well enough. I wish we were out 0’ 
this. Here's the box.” 

“ Pull it to the window,” said the 
old man to my inexpressible relief, 
advancing at last a few steps. 

Coolness was given me in that 
dreadful moment, and I knew that all 
depended on my being prompt and 
resolute. I stood up swiftly. I often 
thought if I had happened to wear 
silk instead of the cashmere I had on 
that night, its rustle would have be- 
trayed me. 

distinctly saw the tall stooped 
figure of my uncle, and the outline of 
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his venerable tresses, as he stood be- 
tween me and the dull light of the 
window, like a shape cut out in 
card. 

He was saying “ just to there,” and 
pointing with his long arm at that 
contracting patch of moonlight which 
lay squared upon the floor. The 
door was about a quarter open, and 
just as Dudley began to drag Ma- 
dame’s heavy box, with my jewel 
case in it, across the floor from her 
room, inhaling a great breath—with 
a mental prayer for help—I glided on 
tip-toe from the room, and found 
myself on the gallery floor. 

I turned to my right, simply by 
chance, and followed a long gallery 
in the dark, not running—I was too 
fearful of making the least noise— but 
walking with the tip-toe swiftness of 
terror. At the termination of this 
was a cross-gallery, one end of which, 
that to my left, terminated in a great 
window, through which the dusky 
night-view was visible ; with the in- 
stinct of fear I chose the darker, and 
turned again to my right ; hurrying 
through this long and nearly dark 


passage I was terrified by a light 
about thirty feet before me, emerg- 


ing from the ceiling. In spotted 
patches this light fell through the 
door and sides of a stable lantern, 
and showed me a ladder down which, 
from an open skylight I suppose, for 
the cold night air floated in my face, 
came Dickon Hawkes, notwithstand- 
ing his maimed condition, with so 
much celerity as to leave me hardly 
a moment for consideration. 

He sat on the last round of the 
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ladder, and tightened the straps of 
his wooden leg. 

At my left was a door-case open, 
but no door. I entered; it was a 
short passage about six feet long, 
leading perhaps to a back-stair, but 
the door at the end was locked. 

I was forced to stand in this re- 
cess, then, which afforded no shelter, 
while Pegtop stumped by with his 
lantern in his hand. I fancy he had 
some idea of listening to his master 
upperceived, for he stopped close to 
my hiding-place, blew out the candle, 
and pinched the long snuff with his 
horny finger and thumb. 

Having listened for a few seconds, 
he stumped stealthily along the gal- 
lery which I had just traversed, and 
turned the corner in the direction of 
the chamber where the crime had 
just been committed, and the dis- 
covery was impending. I could see 
him against the broad window which 
in the day-time lighted this long pas- 
sage, and the moment he had passed 
the corner I resumed my flight. 

I descended a stair corresponding 
with that stair, the back, as I am 
told, up which Madame had led me 
only the night before. I tried the 
outer door. To my wild surprise 
it was open. In a moment I was 
upon the step, int he free air, and as 
instantaneously was seized by the 
arm in the gripe of a man! 

It was Tom Brice, who had already 
betrayed me, and who was now in 
surtout and hat, waiting to drive the 
carriage with the guilty father and 
son from the scene of their abhorred 
outrage. 


CHAPTER LXV. 


So it was vain—I was trapped, and 
all was over! 

I stood before him on the step, the 
white moon shining on my face. 
was trembling so that I wonder I 
could stand, my helpless hands raised 
towards him, and I looking up in his 
face. A long, shuddering moan— 
“Oh—oh—oh!” was all [ uttered. 

The man, still holding my arm, 
looked, I thought, frightened, into 
my white, dumb face. 

Suddenly he said, in a wild fierce 


whisper— 
“Never say another word.” (Ihad 


not uttered one). “They shan’t hurt 
ye, Miss; git ye in. I don’t carea 
damn!” 

It was an uncouth speech. To me 
it was the voice of an angel. With 
a burst of gratitude that sounded in 
my own ears like a laugh, I thanked 
God for those blessed words. 

In a moment more he had placed 
me in the carriage, and almost in- 
stantly we were in motion—very 
cautiously while crossing the court, 
until he had got the wheels upon the 
grass, and then at a rapid pace, im- 
proving in speed as the distance-in- 
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creased. He drove along the side of 
the back approach to the house, keep- 
ing on the grass ; so that our progress, 
though swaying like that of a ship in 
aswell, was very nearly as nleaae 

The gate had been left unlocked ; 
he swung it open, and remounted the 
box. And we were now beyond the 
spell of Bartram Haugh, thundering-— 

eaven be praised!—along theQueen’s 
highway, right in the route to El- 
verston. It was literally a gallop. 
Through the chariot windows I saw 
Tom stand as he drove, and every 
now and then throw an awful glance 
over his shoulder. Were we pur- 
sued? Never was agony of prayer 
like mine, as with clasped hands and 
wild stare I gazed through the win- 
dows on the road, Whose trees, and 
hedges, and gabled cottages, were 
chasing one another backward at so 
giddy a speed. 

We were now ascending that steep 
with the giant ash-trees at the right 
and the stile between, when my ex- 
cited eye detected a running figure 
within the hedge. I saw the head of 
some one crossing the stile in pursuit, 
and heard Brice’s name shrieked. 

“Drive on—on—on!” I screamed. 

But Brice pulled up. Iwas on my 
knees on the floor of the carriage, 
with clasped hands, expecting capture, 
when the door opened, and Meg 
Hawkes, pale as death, her cloak 
drawn over her black tresses, looked 


in. 

“ Oh !—ho !—ho !—thank God !” 
she screamed. 

“Shake hands, lass. Tom, yer a 
good un! He’s a good lad, Tom.” 

“Come in, Meg—you must sit by 
me,” I said, recovering all at once. 

Meg made no demur. “Take my 
hand,” I said, offering mine to her 
disengaged one. 

“T can’t, Miss—my arm’s broke.” 

And so it was, po thing! She 
had been espied and overtaken in her 
errand of mercy for me, and her ruf- 
fian father had felled her with his 
cudgel, and then locked her into the 
— whence, however, she had con- 
trived to escape, and was now flying 
to Elverston, having tried in vain to 
get a hearing in Feltram, whose peo- 
ple had been for hours in bed. 

The door being shut upon Meg, the 
steaming horses were instantly at a 
gallop again. 

Tom was still watching as before, 
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with many an anxious glance to rere- 
ward, for pursuit. Again he pulled 
up, and came to the window. 

“Oh, what is it?” cried I. 

“Bout that letter, miss ; I couldn't 
help. ’Twas Dickon, he fund it in 
my pocket. That’s a’.” 

“Oh, yes !—no matter—thank you 
—thank Heaven! Are we near El- 
verston ?” 

“Twill be a mile, Miss; and 
please’m to mind I had no finger in’t.” 

“Thanks—thank you—youw’re very 
good—I shall always thank you, Tom, 
as long as I live !” 

At length we entered Elverston. 
I think I was half wild. I don’t 
know how I got into the hall. I 
was in the oak-parlour, I believe, 
when I saw Cousin Monica. I was 
standing, my arms extended. I 
could not speak ; but I ran with a 
loud, long scream into her arms. 
forget a great deal after that. 


CONCLUSION. 


On, a beloved Cousin Monica! 
Thank Heaven, you are living still ; 
and younger, I think, than t in all 
things but in years ! 

And Milly, my dear companion, 
she is now the happy wife of that 

ood little clergyman, Sprigge Bid- 

epen. It has been in my power to 
be of use to them, and he shall have 
the next onan to Dawling. 

Meg Hawkes, proud and way- 
ward, and the most affectionate crea- 
ture on earth, was married to Tom 
Brice a few months after these events ; 
and as both wished to emigrate, I 
furnished them with capital ; and I 
am told they are likely to be rich. I 
hear from my kind Meg often ; and 
she seems “= happy. 

My dear ol friends, Mary Quince 
and Mrs. Rusk, are, alas! growing 
old, but living with me, and very 
happy. And, after long solicitation, 
I persuaded Doctor Bryerly, the best 
and truest of ministers, with my 
dearest friend’s concurrence, to under- 
take the management of the Derby- 
shire estates. In this I have been 
most fortunate. He is the very per- 
son for such a charge—so punctual, 
so laborious, so kind, and so shrewd. 

In. compliance with medical ad- 
vice, Cousin Monica hurried me away 
to the Continent, where she would 
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never permit me to allude to the ter- 
rific scenes which remain branded so 
awfully on my brain. It needed no 
constraint. It is a sort of agony to 
me even now to think of them. 

The plan was craftily devised. 
Neither old Wyatt nor Giles, the but- 
ler, had a suspicion that I had re- 
turned to Bartram. Had I been put 
to death, the secret of my fate would 
have been deposited in the keeping 
of four persons only—the two Ru- 
thyns, Hawkes, and ultimately Ma- 
dame. My dear Cousin Monica had 
been artfully led to believe in my 
departure for France, and prepared 
for my silence. Suspicion might not 
have been excited for a year after my 
death ; and then would never, in all 
probability, have pointed to Bartram 
as the scene of the crime. The weeds 
would have grown over me, and I 
should have lain in that deep grave 
where the corpse of Madame de la 
Rougierre, was unearthed in the dark- 
some quadrangle of Bartram-Haugh. 

It was more than two years after 
that I heard what had befallen at 
Bartram after my flight. Old Wyatt, 
who went early to Uncle Silas’ room, 
to her surprise, for he had told her 
that he was that night to accompany 
his son, who had to meet the mail 
train to Derby at five o’clock in the 
morning, saw her old master lying on 
the sofa, much in his usual position. 

“There was nout much strange 
about him,” old Wyatt said; “ but 
that his scent-bottle was spilt, on its 
side, over on the table, and he dead.”’ 

She thought he was not quite cold 
when she found him, and she sent 
the old butler for Doctor Jolks, who 
said he died of too much “loddlum.” 

Of my wretched uncle’s religion 
what am I to say? Was it utter 
h risy, or had it at any time’a vein 
of sincerity in it? I cannot say. 
don’t believe that he had any heart 
left for religion, which is the highest 
form of affection to take hold of. Per- 
haps he was a sceptic with misgivings 
about the future, but past the time 
for finding anything reliable in if. 
The devil approached the citadel of 
his heart by stealth, with many zig- 
zags and parallels. The idea of marry- 
ing me to his son by fair means, then 
by foul ; and when that wicked chance 
was gone, then the design of seizing 
all by murder supervened. I daresay 
that Uncle Silas thought for a while 
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that he was a righteous man. He 
wished to have heaven and to escape 
hell, if there were such places. But 
there were other things whose ex- 
istence was not speculative, of which 
some he coveted, and some he dreaded 
miore, and temptation came, “ Now 
if any man build upon this foundation, 
gold, silver, precious stones, wood, 

ay, stubble ; every man’s work shall 
be made manifest ; for the day shall 
declare it, because it shall be revealed 
by fire ; and the fire shall try every 
man’s work of what sort it is.’ There 
comes with old age a time when the 
heart is no longer fusible or malleable, 
and must retain the form in which it 
has cooled down. “ He that is unjust, 
let him be unjust still ; he which is 
filthy, let him be filthy still.” 

Dudley had disappeared ; but, in 
one of her letters, Meg, writing from 
her Australian farm, says :—“There’s 
a fella in toon as calls hisself Colbroke, 
wi’ a good hoose o’ wood, 15 foot 
length, and as hy ’bout as sillin o’ the 
pearler o’ Bartram—only lots o’ rats, 
they do say, my lady—a byin and sel- 
lin’ of goold back and forred wi’ the 
diggin foke and the marchants. His 
chick an’ mooth be wry wi’ scar 0’ 
burns or vitterel, an’ no wiskers, bless 

ou; but my Tom ee tolt him he 

nowed him for Master Doodley. I 
ant seed him ; but he sade ad shute 
Tom soon is look at ’im, an’ denide it, 
wi’ moathful o’ curses and oaf. Tom 
baint rite shure ; if i seed un wons 
i’d no for sartin ; but ’appen, ’twil best 
be let be.” This was all. 

Old Hawkes stood his ground, re- 
lying on the profound cunning with 
which their actual proceedings had 
been concealed even from the suspi- 
cions of the two inmates of the house, 
and on the mystery that habitually 
shrouded Bartram-Haugh and all its 
belongings from the eyes of the outer 
world. 

Strangely enough, he fancied that 
I had made my escape long before 
the room was entered, and even if he 
were arrested, there was no evidence, 
he was certain, to connect him with 
the murder, all knowledge of which, 
of course, he would stoutly deny. 

There was an inquest on the body 
of my uncle, and Dr. Jolks was the 
chief witness. They found that his 
death was caused by “an excessive 
dose of laudanum, accidentally admin- 
istered by himself.” 
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It was not until nearly a year after 
the dreadful occurrences at Bartram 
that Dickon Hawkes was arrested on 
a very awful charge, and placed in 
gaol. It was an old crime, committed 
in Lancashire, that had found him 
out. After his conviction, as a last 
chance, he tried a disclosure of all the 
circumstances of the unsuspected 
death of the Frenchwoman. Her 
body was discovered buried, where 
he indicated, in the inner court of 
Bartram-Haugh, and after due legal 
inquiry, was interred in the church- 
yard of Feltram. 

Thus I escaped the horrors of the 
witness-box, or the far worse torture 
of a dreadful secret. 

Doctor Bryerly, shortly after Lady 
Knollys had described to him the 
manner in which Dudley entered my 
room, visited the house of Bartram- 
Haugh, and minutely examined the 
windows of the room in which Mr. 
Charke had slept on the night of his 
murder. One of these he found pro- 
vided with powerful steel hinges, 
very craftily sunk and concealed in 
the timber of the window-frame, 
which was secured by an iron pin 
outside, and swung open on its re- 
moval. This was the room in which 
they had placed me, and this the con- 
trivance by means of which the room 
had been entered, The problem of 
Mr. Charke’s murder was solved. 


I have penned it. I sit for a mo- 
ment breathless. My hands are cold 
and damp. I rise with a great sigh, 
and look out on the sweet green 
landscape and pastoral hills, and see 
the flowers and birds and the waving 
boughs of glorious trees—all images 
of liberty and safety ; and as the tre- 
mendous nightmare of my youth melts 
into air, I lift my eyes in boundless 
gratitude to the God of all Comfort 
whose mighty hand and outstretched 
arm delivered me. When I lower my 
on and unclasp my hands, my 
cheeks are wet with tears. A. tiny 
voice is calling me “Mamma!” and 
a beloved smiling face, with his dear 
father’s silken brown tresses, peeps 


“Yes, darling, our walk. Come 
away |” 

IT am Lady Ilbury, happy in the 
affection of a beloved and noble- 
hearted husband. The shy, useless 
girl you have known, is now a mother 
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—trying to be a good one ; and this, 
he ant pledge, has lived. 

I am not going to tell of sorrows— 
how brief has been my pride of early 
maternity, or how beloved were those 
whom the Lord gave and the Lord has 
taken away. But sometimes as, smil- 
ing on my little boy, the tears gather 
in my eyes, and he wanton) can see, 
why theycome. I am thinking—and 
trembling while I smile, to think— 
how strong is love, how frail is life ; 
and rejoicing while I tremble, that 
in the deathless love of those who 
mourn, the Lord of Life, who never 
gavea pang in vain, conveys the sweet 
and ennobling promise of separation 
compensated by eternal reunion. So, 
See my sorrows I have heard a 
voice from heaven say, “ Write, from 
henceforth blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord.” 

This world is a parable—the habita- 
tion of symbols—the phantoms of 
spiritual things immortal shown in 
material shape. May the blessed se- 
cond-sight be mine, to recognise under 
these beautiful forms of earth the 
ANGELS who wear them ; for I am 
sure we may walk with them if we 
will, and hear them speak. 


4 POSTSCRIPT. 


THE writer of this tale weuane, in 
his own person, to address a very few 
words, ss 


of explanation, to his 
readers. A leading situation in this 
“Story of Bartram Haugh” is repeat- 
ed, with a slight variation, from a 
short magazine tale of some fifteen 
pages written by him, and published 
ong ago ina periodical under the 
title of “A Passage in the Secret 
History of an Irish Countess,” and 
afterwards, still anonymously, in a 
small volume, under an altered title. 
It is very unlikely that any of his 
readers should have encountered, and 
still more so, that theyshould remem- 
ber this trifle. The bare possibility, 
however, he has ventured to anticipate 
by this brief explanation, lest he 
should be charged with plagiarism, 
always a disrespect to a reader. 

May he be permitted a few words 
also of remonstrance against the pro- 
Iniscuous application of the term 
“sensation” to that large school of 
fiction which transgresses no one of 
those canons of construction and mo- 
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rality which, in producing the unap- 
proachable “ Waverley Novels,” their 
t author imposed upon himself. 
0 one, it is assumed, would describe 
Sir Walter Scott’s romances as “sen- 
sation novels;” yet in that marvel- 
lous series there is not a single tale in 
which death, crime, and in some 
form, mystery, have not a place. 
Passing by those grand romances 
of “Ivanhoe,” “Old Mortality,” and 
“ Kenilworth,” with their terrible in- 
tricacies of crime and bloodshed, 
constructed with so fine a mastery of 
the art of exciting suspense and hor- 
ror, let the reader pick out those two 
exceptional novels in the series which 
profess to paint contemporary man- 
ners and the scenes of common life; 
and remembering in the “ Antiquary,” 
the vision in the tapestried chamber, 
the duel, the horrible secret, and the 
death of old Elspeth, the drowned 
fisherman, and, above all, the tre- 
mendous situation of the tide-bound 
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party under the cliffs; and in “St, ” 


man’s Well,” the longdrawn mys- 
tery, the suspicion of insanity, and 
the catastrophe of suicide ;—deter- 
mine whether an epithet which it 
would be a profanation to apply to 
the structure of any, even the most ex- 
citing of Sir Walter Scott’s stories, is 
fairly applicable totales, which though 
ony inferior in execution, yet 
observe the same limitations of inci- 
dent, and the same moral aims. 

The author trusts that the Press, to 
whose masterly criticism and gener- 
ous encouragement he and other 
humble labourers in the art owe so 
much, will insist upon the limitation 
of that degrading term to the peculiar 
type of fiction which it was originally 
intended to inéicate, and prevent, as 
they may, its being made to include 
the legitimate school of tragic English 
romance, which has been ennobled,and 
in great measure founded, by the 
genius of Sir Walter Scott. 


STORY-TELLING AMONG THE GAEL. 


Tue early fictional literature of any 
country contains very few themes of 
the “gentlemanly and melancholy” 
type. If any gentle husband pre- 
ferred the sympathising wife of his 
neighbour to his own mindless con- 
sort, he had no “Sorrowsof Werther,” 
or “Valentine,” or other modern- 
hilosophy novel to brood over in his 
onely hours, and make him the 
more keenly sensible of his hard fate. 
If the ancestress of one of Balzac’s 
or Sue’s or Mme. Dudevant’s hero- 
ines in the fortieth degree was dis- 
gusted with her brute of a husband, 
and dying for the consoling sympathy 
and appreciation of Arthur or Ber- 
trand, the interesting spouse of that 
commonplace Pauline—if (we repeat) 
she longed for the perusal of a pa- 
thetic tale, at once to soothe and 
inflame her heart’s malady she could 
not be gratified. A man of letters 
from the fifth to the fifteenth century, 
with story or m ready for issue, 
would not walk into Luimneach, or 
Portlairge, or Baile-atha-cliath with 
his manuscript in his scrip, and make 
arrangement for its publication. He 
betook himself to the hall of king or 
chief, or to the fair of Tailtean, and 


recited his production to an excitable 
crowd. If the subject was a fine- 
spun treatise in narrative, @ la Balzac, 
on the physiology of marriage, or the 
long-enduring woes of a lady not ap- 
pen by her coarsely-moulded 

usband, or the tortures of a man of 
fashion who longs for a divorce, he 
would soon detect a portion of his 
constituents yawning, and the rest 
striving to escape from the uninter- 
esting lecture. 

But our sixth or ninth century-man 
knew better. Hewas a poet or story- 
teller of the first or second order ; 
and if he had lately invented nothing 
new, he rattled on with a siege, 
a burning, a battle, an adventure in 
a cavern, a search over land and sea 
for some priceless commodity, a love- 
chase, a war between the Ard-Righ 
at Teamor and one of his petty 
kings, or an adventure of the Fianna 
in some stronghold of the Danaan 
Druids, where they undergo spells, 
and at last find an unexpected de- 
liverance. Sometimes it is a coward- 
hero, who endures troubles and ter- 
rors for a whole night in a strange 
castle, and in the morning finds him- 
self uncomfortably shivering in a 
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ditch. Occasionally a wife was false 
and the strife waged by the wronged 
husband against faithless spouse 
and lover furnished a theme. But 
the poet chiefly dwelt on the hair- 
breadth escapes of the false fair, and 
the wonderful adventures that befel 
all parties, and made no attempt to 
prove marriage an unjust and tyran- 
nical institution, or to show the 
blessings that would hallow a cheap 
system of divorce. 

The jilea or sgealaidhe addressed, 
even as a modern playwright, a 
mingled audience, including all ranks 
between chieftain and horse-boy, and 
sought the qualities of a composition 
that would interest all. He studied 
the motives, and passions, and condi- 
tions that interest or Sway humanity 
—suspense, surprise, love, hatred, 
rest, action, fear, horror, love of 
country, of tribe, of family, clanship, 
supernatural awe, &c. ; and within 
the frame of his story he introduced 
more or less skilfully all these pas- 
sions, or sentiments, or motives inti- 
mately combined with his facts. 
Above all, as the modern scene is 
never to be left unoccupied, and phi- 
losophical speculations or poetical 
descriptions to be of brief continuance, 
so the story-teller of ancient days 
admitted but few quiet intervals in 
his narrative. Heroic or superhu- 
man action, quick succession of wild 
events, intercourse with spiritual 
beings, &c., were all managed so as 
to surprise and keep the interest of 
the assembly on the alert and tightly 
strung, till it was his pleasure to 
bring his story to a close. 

If indelicate incidents occurred 
they were not dwelt on. Some of 
the evil was neutralized by its con- 
nexion with ludicrous images, which 
set the audiencea laughing. Paul de 
Kock has often asserted that his 
works, compared with those of seve- 
ral of his fellow-men and women of 
letters, are rather moral than other- 
wise. Theirs, he says, set people 
sighing and dwelling on forbidden 
subjects, while his only cause a hearty 
explosion of laughter. All that Paul 
cau induce us to say for him is, that 
he is not better than they, but that 
they are worse than he. This is not 
a distinction without a difference, for 
neither party can claim the epithet 
good or better. The story-tellers re- 
ceived their altered or disfigured stock 
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from the old pagan professors, who 
valued other human qualities much 
higher than modesty. Bad as they 
were, they never surpassed the wick- 
edness of our own dramatists and 
novelists, who dealt in moral poison 
from the Restoration to the accession 
of George ITI. 

It would be interesting to specu- 
late on Teuton and Celtic character 
from the peculiarities of the olden 
tales and poems belonging to each 
race, but this would lead us too far 
from the subject in hand. The 
Celtic temperament is of a melan- 
choly complexion, but the individuals 
are unwilling subjects, and they are 
yrone to escape to the other extreme. 
Geass we should predicate of a true 
Celt that he prefers a novel furnished 
with a good infusion of fun and a 
happy ending, and that he prefers to 
witness a comedy or a sprightly 
drama concluding with a merry farce, 
to sitting out a heavy tragedy. The 
predilection of Parisian Celts for 
their heavy national tragedies may 
be objected to our theory, but we 
must refer the objectors to a certain 
future essay in which we intend to 
account for this anomaly, Our na- 
turally-melancholy man of letters 
sitting down to his desk to compose 
novel or play, has no wish to add to 
his mental gloom. Hence the greater 
number of our national dramatists 
have produced comedies and farces 
rather than tragedies, and the most 
tragic of our novels are enlivened by 
many a passage of wit, and humour, 
and fun. 

Gifted with ready perceptions, a 
finely-strung nervous system, and 
consequently a keen susceptibility 
for painful or pleasurable impres- 
sions, it is not to be wondered at 
that, experiencing the transitory na- 
ture of human enjoyment, and the 
preponderance of the troubled or 
laborious hours endured in the ma- 
ture and aged periods of man’s 
existence, he should be habitually 
subject to depression, and too prone 
to welcome opportunities to get rid 
of his disagreeable companion. 

3ut it is time to introduce some of 
those compositions never intended for 
closet reading, and having, from their 
original purpose, more of the stamp 
of the romantic or mythological 
drama of later times upon them than 
of the historical romance or novel. 


sas 
au 
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The first tale cannot boast of a very 
remote origin in its present form, 
having been written in the beginning 
of last century, but it is only an adap- 
tation of one as old as the times of 
paganism. These ancient fictions 
when thoroughly abandoned to a tra- 
ditional existence, passing from the 
mouths of one generation of story- 
tellers to the ears of their successors, or 
even left to the mercy of careless and 
iznorant scribes, suffered considerable 
damage. We find in those that have 
been preserved by the peasantry pas- 
sages in the worst taste, grotesque, 
extravagant, and unintentionally ludi- 
crous, Which never were uttered by 
the educated and really gifted bards, 
who found a welcome in the hall of 
chief or king or at the public as- 
sembly. 

We quote in illustration two ver- 
sions of “ The Death of Diarmuidh of 
the Beauty Spot,” which we are cer- 
tain never were said or sung by bard 
of first or second class in the Court 
of Tara, of Cruachan, of Cashel, or 
of Naas. 

Version No. 1.—Diarmuidh’s in- 
ferior weapon having broken in two 
under the shock of the mighty stroke 
bestowed on the savage boar, he had 
no escape except by springing on the 
back of the animal, and sitting astride 
thereon. The situation was even de- 
void of the dignity of a view over 
the ears of the beast. Diarmuidh’s 
eyes and knees were turned in the 
other direction. Down hill rushed the 
boar—over a broad river with him— 
then a fierce, light, very airy spring 
back again—then a charge up the hill, 
the rider still looking backwards, 
and at this most unlikely point he un- 
horsed and gored the hapless hero. 

Version No, 2.—Diarmuidh having 
slain the boar and flayed him, Fion, 
prompted by deep spite, requests him 
to measure the length of the hide. 
He accordingly steps it from nose to 
tip of tail Finding the vulnerable 
point in his foot still untouched, Fion 
requests him asa particular favour, to 
repeat the operation in a contrary 
direction, in order to confirm the first 
measurement. He complies: a cursed 
bristle-point enters the fatal spot, and 
Grainné, the Irish Venus, is left to 
lament the Irish Adonis. 
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Let us not be supposed to intend 
anything offensive to peasant story- 
teller from Bantry Bay to the wildest 
nook of Lochaber. Where has such 
a mass of old-world fiction been 
orally preserved as in the west and 
south of Ireland andthe West High- 
lands? The Scandinavian and Ger- 
man peasants are entitled to the se- 
cond place in the scale of honour. 
But our own people have saved a 
great number of legends peculiar to 
themselves as well as the fairy and 
household stories, which are the com- 
mon property of most of the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

We commence our recitals with 


THE ADVENTYRES OF THE 8ON OF BAD COUNSEL. 


The tale of hich the following is 
an abridgment was composed in mixed 
prose and verse by Brian Dhu 
O’Reilly,* who was living in Cavan 
about the year1725. The title of the 
original is Lachtra mhic na Miochom- 
hairle. Our plan allows admission 
but to a few of the adventures. The 
hero tells the tale in his own person, 
and it must be owned that his is a 
very rambling mode of fixing his 
hearer’s interest. You would sup- 
— at first that his meeting with a 

ovely fairy and their subsequent 
courtship would be the central group 
of his fortunes; but after singing 
her glorious form and features, and 
the splendour of the surrounding 
landscape in the most florid Irish 
poesy, night comes on, and he is 
obliged to seek for shelter in the cas- 
tle of a Gruagach (giant, enchanter, 
Breton, groac’h). Here is a taste of 
the original, literally translated :— 

“ On the sun going to his bed I knew not 

what place, what land, 

What district I was in, on the earth or 

above. 

My eyes to the four quarters of the sky 

I cast round, 

And by the roadside I there saw the 

beautiful Sighe. 


“T approached her, though ardous and bold 

was the deed : 

Seated on the bank, like an angel she 
seemed. 

Her silky sweet shape not bony nor an- 
gular, 

Like the blossoms of the berry her fair- 
coloured breasts.” 


* Some give the credit of it to that loose fish, Carroll O'Daly. 
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The “Son of Evil Counsel” was 
evidently very whimsical and fickle- 
minded ; he turned from the lovely 
fairy beauty at once to sing the glory 
of the landscape. 

“ The like of that land I’ve not seen nor 
heard of, . 

For amenity, for goodness, for its clear 

flowing streams ; 

Dew-drops of honey on all the tree- 

branches, 

And the bees’ humming music was heard 

without pause.” - 


But lest his hearers should doubt 
him if he merely sung the beauties of 
the view, he condescends to prose for 
their more thorough conviction :— 

“On beholding that beauty abounding, 
a wonderful pleasure seized on me, for | 
thought truly that it was the heavenly 
Paradise that I saw, and that it was the 
Lord of Heaven and earth that led me 
thither to bless me, and amend my life. And 
on my oath, that was a bad supposition, for 
never to God before that, were my services 
good.” 


Dark stormy night came on the 
Jandscape. No more is heard of the 
fairy belle, and the Son of Bad 
Counsel somehow found himself be- 
fore a castle, the beauties of which he 
described in poetic language. En- 
tering, he found the Gruagach master, 
“strong, truly-powerful, ruddy in 
countenance, and clad in silkenrobes.” 
And on the right hand of the Grua- 
gach, on a chair of burnished gold, 
was his lady daughter, “beauteous, 
gentle, honest, unexceptionable in her 
attire, musical in voice and compas- 
sionate, young, glorious, sweet-spoken, 
lightsome, like a shining diamond, a 
harvest moon, a morning sun, a hea- 
venly angel. Her eyes were gray and 
thoughtful, like the gleaming spark- 
jing stars of a hard frosty night. 
Her golden, curling hair was divided, 
and hung on each side like bunches 
of clustering grapes. Her robe was 
of silk, gracefully covering her beau- 
tiful figure, and an ornamented brooch 
littered on her bosom, and on her knee 
was a hand-harp (Cruith), from which 
she was drawing sweet sounds,” * 
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The hero of the story was an arrant 
coward, as well as a poet; but he 
ss up courage to address the 
10st, who, after all, was not very for- 
midable in appearance :— 


“ King of the globe, fair is this place which 

I have come to, — 

A royal fort, white-boarded, erected as 
the abode of Maev ; 

Like unto Dun Aileach, it is similar to 
Paradise, 

And I am not certain that it is not in a 
court I am truly. 


More delightful is this sight than Tara 
and Naas together, 

And than the three branches in Emania,t 
once held by the hero Dairg. 

My journey I arrest till I know who 
dwells here.” 


The richly dressed Gruagach made 
a suitable reply :—“ Long it is since 
we saw a person or people before you, 
who could afford us joy or pleasure 
(they were apparently not aware of 
his cowardice and general worthless- 
ness), and long were we expecting 
you, for we have neither children or 
1eirs, but that daughter you see be- 
fore you; and we have nursed and 
nobly reared her from her infancy for 
you to be your wife and companion.” 
“ By your hand,” was the ready an- 
swer, “if I had known so much—but 
how couid I! It is I that would 
have searched the four quarters of 
the globe for her sweet self, even to 
the loss of my life.” 

Then the Gruagach arose, and bade 
the guest take his golden chair ; and 
then he began his own particular 
grievances, and theservice he required 
at the hands of his future son-in-law 
before the silken-attired lady could 
become his wife. 

It seemed that Trom Ceo (pr. 
Keogh) Draochta (Heavy Enchanted 
Fog), the fairy chief residing at Diu 
Aoilig (gu. Dun Aileach, ante), had 
stolen the two sons of the King of 
the Isle of the Living, as he had no 
heirs to enjoy his power. Ruan 
Luimneach, a powerful Sighe chief, 
a neighbour of him of the Isle of the 


* A profusion of epithets nearly synonymous often occurs in Irish poetry and romance. 
It arises from the richness of the language in words of the same or nearly the same 
meaning, and the temptation thrown in the way of the poet by alliteration. 


+ Maev, the Semiramis of the Royal Court of Conacht. , 
Naas, once the residence of the Kings of Leinster. 


Fortress in north-east of Donegal. 


E.nania, the Court of Ulster, whose ruins are yet to be seen near Armagh. 


an order of knighthood there established, 


Aileach, the Great Stone 
Red Branch, 


46* 
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Living,* on hearing of this wrong, 
summoned all his subjects of the 
Western World to assemble, and at- 
tack the Fog-chief in his stronghold, 
and rescue the sons of his friend. 
Heavy Magic Fog, on hearing of the 
projected attack on Din Aoilig, sum- 
moned his confederates to his aid. 
Among these were Donn Ceiv Fionn 
from Magh Hi in Conacht, Donn 
Feiriné O’Conail from his Rath- 
yalace in Munster (Knocfierna), and 

onn Binné Eachla labhra (The Lord 
of the Hill of the Speaking Horse t), 
Gilla Brighid O’Faolan, a Sighe ga- 
oithe (Fairy Blast) from the Decies, 
and Gilla Fiamach O’Doran, Chief 
of Ceibhfion.t 

“T was also summoned among 
these chiefs,” continued the master, 
“and my footmen and my horsemen 
departed yesterday to Din Ailiog, and 
I myself will follow to-morrow. I did 
not go with my people, for I expected 
you ; and if your feats of valour de- 
serve the hand of my daughter, my 
daughter shall be your wife on our 
return. If you fall, a mighty mound 
shall cover your remains, your caoine 
shall be said by eloquent and very 
famous fileas, and your name, and 
your ancestors, and your deeds, en- 
graved on the Oghuim stone.” 

Fair was the daughter of the 
Gruagach, but she was to be won 
with risk of life; and a shivering 
seized on the limbs of the young 
man, and his teeth chattered. The 
master seemed to know that trouble 
had come on his spirit, and he asked 
his wife to bring in the golden, gem- 
incrusted goblet of comfort and for- 
getfulness. It was brought, and this 
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was the quality of that goblet, that 
everyone drinking from it, should 
forget their cares and troubles as if 
they had never been, and if a thou- 
sand persons drank their fill from it, 
never was the wine a hair’s breadth 
lower. 

Mac na Miochomhairle drank, and 
great courage came into his heart, 
“Deep is my gratitude to you, O 
powerful chief,’ said he; “and I 
would be glad to know your name, 
and the name of the Bhan Tiernach, 
your wife, and how your castle is 
called.” “Gruagach Tiré gan Tai- 
thige (giant|| of the unfrequented 
land) is my name,” said he, “and 
my wife is daughter of the King of 
the Lonesome Land, and Dun 1'och- 
luaiste (uncertain castle) is the name 
of this castle ; and it is as easy for 
me to be at the end of Erinn at any 
hour as to be here.” 

Then the master of the house and 
his guest sat down at TZ'aibleish 
Mhor (backgammon, large table), 
and the fashion of the tables was 
this. Fine elephant were the dice, 
and fine carved wood, and emerald, 
and gold, and white silver, and car- 
buncle were the tables ; and a blind 
man could see to play with them, 
and people with their sight could 
lay by them on the darkest night. 
Bas if the body of the Mac na, &c., 
was at the table with the Gruagach, 
his “intellect, his desire, his sight, 
and his reason, were at the other 
side of the hall, where sat the Grua- 
gach’s daughter, with her golden curl- 
ing hair and her silken robe.” 

So the unfortunate youth lost the 
game, but the Gruagach made him a 


* Among other things equally credible told of our island by Gerald Barry, is described 


the Isle of the Living in a lake in Tipperary, where no one could suffer death—a refuge, 
we presume, for landlords and their agents. Age, however, was not mitigated, and brought 
with it its natural discomforts ; and at last the struld-brug would request to be removed, in 
order to be freed from his human miseries. 

+ Scholars who insist on beast-worship among the pagan Irish, adduce this fairy tra- 


dition in support of their views. At every midsummer festival of the Sun, this Each 
Labhra would issue from his mound, and give true and full answers to all who consulted 
him on the occurrences that would take place up to the next summer festival. 

} As in our country parts, Cesar, Pincher, Juno, and other favourite dogs, enjoy the 
surnames of the families whom they serve, so we find here the fairy chiefs called by the 
names of the old families whose districts they frequented, and whose deceases they 
marked by their lamentations. (fhe O’Dorans were Brehons to the kings of South 
Leinster. Gilla Brighid O’Faolan; St. Brigid's servant (now Kilbride) would otherwise 
have been a strange name for a fairy chief. . 

|| Gruagach, Breton Groac’h, has for root Gruach, hair, giants and magicians being 
usually furnished with a large provision of that appendage. A favourite song (even in 
its English dress) with the dying-out generation, was the Bouchal na Gruaga Dhouna, 
“The Boy with the Brown Hair.” 
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resent of the tables that he might 
earn to play. Very grateful was 
he, but he feared he should pay 
for all to-morrow before Din Ailiog. 
Then came supper time, and the 
youth sat opposite the magician, with 
the fair beauty on his right hand, and 
better food or better liquor was not 
consumed that night at Tara of the 
Kings. 

But when the time of rest was 
come, and the Gruagach bade the 
Mac, &c., sleep soundly, as the flight 
of night was to see them on their way 
to Ailiog. “Great fear, and discom- 
fort, and hate, and loathing,” fell on 
the heart of the Son of Bad Counsel, 
and said he to himself, “I wish I 
had the dressed skin of a white sheep, 


that I might leave nfy last thoughts 
to my friends.” 


“Long it is to tell how I first saw the 

maid. 

When she came in my sight I lit up full 
of her love. 

My heart is sad that I see no more her 
fair face, 

Her neck like the snow, and her bosom 
like two fair hills; 

And by the King’s hand I’m sorry she 
is not mine. 


“The story how I came first to see the 
soft little fay 
I will no longer conceal, as my death is 
80 sure, 


lf any of you think me not sorry to die 
80 s00n, 


And to be no more of this world, God 
knows how I am (sorry).” 


Then they prepared his state bed, 
and the Gruagach and his wife went 
to their own apartment, after first 
giving him a token of life and health 
(wishing him good-night). He was 
thinking more of the morning than 
the night ; but the maid of the flow- 
ing hair, and the mild gray eyes, and 
the sweet smile, told him not to fear 
for his life, for that it was not in the 
power of all the fairy hosts within 
the four seas of Erin to bring the 
end of life on him that had received 
baptism. They might pierce him 
with sighe-darts that would disable 
arm or leg, or cause him to pine, but 
perhaps they would not. And she 
also “gave him a token of life and 
health,’ and went to her couch in 
the next chamber. 

Bad it was to lose life and the 
maid of the silk robe together, and 
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but little better was it to be stretched 
on rushes with sighe-dart in the leg. 
So the Son of Bad Counsel, while 
lying on the wolf-skin, felt a shiver- 
ing all over him, and then all the 
blood in his body rushed up to his 
head, and his skin seemed on fire, 
and at last despair put it into his 
mind to persuade the lady that had 
won his heart, to fly with him where 
neither Gruagach nor Heavy Magic 
Fog, nor Ruan Luimneach, King of 
all the Fairies of the West, could find 
them out. So he arose, with his heart 
in his mouth, and his legs trembling 
under him, he opened her door, and 
he found himself in. wild lone- 
some place, and then he knew that it 
was Aimsighthe and Aimgeoireachd 
(gu. ambushes and temptations) were 
on him; and he heard the bonanaich 
and the boconaigh (qu. wild boars or 
wild bulls, and he-goats), and the other 
forest - dwellers, hideous, terrible, 
loud-voiced, sharp, inflamed. And 
he became like a madman, and he 
flew like a wild cat from its nest in 
the tree, or a stag from his lair. And 
when he cleared the wood he found 
himself in a plain, wide-spread and 


grassy, and in the middle a high 
green hill, where neither boars nor 
goats could easily catch him. 

When he was on the hill he found 
a great rim round its summit, and 
within, a boiling, boisterous, noisy, 
foamy, very tempestuous sea, with 


no path round it. By the harbour 
was an old boat, which the unfortu- 
nate, ill-advised youth strove to re- 
pair; but hearing the wild piercing 
cries of the beasts or devils of the 
woods at his back, he put to sea. 
This was all that the fierce, inces- 
sant, spiteful, threatening, very de- 
structive winds waited for. They 
blew as if to scoop out the sea from 
its hollow, and the earth belched out 
from its caverns the restless waters. 
The boatman flying up to the clouds 
at this side of the wave, and descend- 
ing into the dark caverns of the earth 
on the other, bellowed to heaven for 
help ; and the Gruagach hearing the 
outcry, bade his daughter light a 
candle ! 

In the cellar they found the son of 
ill-luck as well as of ill-counsel, seated 
on a cullender that was covering a 
vat of strongly-working new beer. 
These were the high-rimmed mound 
and the sea. The roaring of the he- 
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goats, the boars, and the bulls, and 
the wolves, was the cry of two cats 
which the sleep- walker had dis- 
turbed, and the howling of the 
storm, a breeze blowing through the 
cellar window. 

The Gruagach and his daughter 
seeing the youth crouched in the cul- 
lender over the great beer vat, burst 
out a laughing, and, said the master 
of the house, “very fond of sailoring 
you must be to get into so small a 
vessel; and if it was in search of my 
daughter you were, better it would be 
to seek her on dry land.” The mis- 
guided boy descending from his dam- 
aged boat hastened to his state bed 
to hide his confusion and great shame. 
Lying on his back he composed a 
strain of lamentation over his hard 
fate; and when he fell asleep, all 
the ugly dreams that float between 
the moon and the earth, passed 
through hismind. At last he awoke, 
and the fear of death came upon 
him when he remembered the gather- 
ing of Din Ailiog next day. 

He arose, and opened the door of 
the maiden’s chamber, intending to 
persuade her to fly with him; and great 
was his terror when he found him- 
self in a wide field without track of 
man or beast. He recollected the 
roaring of the wild devils, and his 
heart turned into water when he 
saw a beast, black, devilish, hideous- 
coloured, heavy-headed, dull, buz- 
zing, approaching him. A great plum 
or asmall apple would fit on every one 
of his coarse hairs. Two dead eyes 
were locked in his head, an empt 
long-falling snout he had, and rough 
white teeth. 

When the doomed boy saw this 
hellish beast rushing right on him to 
devour him, he felt it full time to seek 
an escape. So with swift, mighty 
springs he made to the edge of that 
large field, and at its bounds he found 
himselfstopped byastormy,dangerous, 
coarse-waved, light-leaping, strongly- 
diffused, streamy, troublesome river ; 
and thought within himself whether 
it would be better to try to swim 
across it, not knowing anything of 
the art, or face the cursed-of-form, 
diabolical, odious-coloured, hideous- 
countenanced, amazingly-hateful, and 
malicious beast. He had heard of 
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persons ignorant of swimming, who 
crossed wide streams under terror, 
and was sure that he would do the 
deed if ever fear, surprise, terror, 
timidity, fright, or loss of reason 
helped anyone. 

But while he was considering what 
he should do, he looked back, and 
the big animal with his gluttonous 
mouth open, was just behind. It 
was not a courageous look of defiance 
he gave him, but he took a high, 
powerful, very-light spring into the 
slowly-flowing river, and struck out 
vigorously with his arms for life. 
But deep and thick with mud was 
that pool, and choked with reeds, and 
no boat with sail or oar could work 
its way out. It was then he con- 
sidered indeed that it was to the suf- 
focating sea he had come, and that 
he should not leave it till he had 
been permanently drowned, and un- 
worlded, and till the ravenous birds, 
open-beaked, should have taken away 
his skin, his flesh, and his blood. In 
that state he gave out a wondrous, 
hard, slender, complaining, frightened 
cry. The waters were oozing into his 
open mouth, and cold death was 
creeping up his limbs, when he heard 
the voices of the Gruagach and his 
daughter over him. He was lying in 
a large trough filled with water and 
grains, his face downwards, his mouth 
full of the contents of the trough, 
and his arms striking out. “If you 
wished for a bath, said the master, 
better would a vessel of clean water 
be than where the pigs take their 
food.” 

He cleared his mouth and his eyes, 
and sorrow was upon him to be seen 
by the maiden ; and when he turned 
away his eyes in shame, he discovered 
the fierce, ravenous, life-seeking wild 
beast of the big, lonesome field, 
grunting and rummaging in the litter, 
and it was as small and as tame as 
the rest of the enchanter’s pigs. 

With bitter grief he again betook 
himself to his rest, his soul divided 
between love for the maid of the 
sweet eyes and lips, and dread of the 
battle.* The Gruagach told him to 
sleep soundly till he should be called, 
as he himself was then going to gird 
the horses in their battle harness for 
the morrow. The blood rushed again 


* There is a third adventure, of course, but it does not possess much novelty or 
interest. 
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to his head, while a shivering fit 
seized on his limbs. In the middle 
of his despair a raw gray light fell on 
his eyes; and his bed was the dry 
grass of a moat ;. and little wonder it 
was that he should be shivering, for 
his clothes were the pillow that sup- 
ported his head. 

But the love of the sighe-maid was 
still strong in his soul, and he vowed 
he would never lie two nights in the 
same bed till he had discovered her. 
For a year and a day he searched 
through the length and breadth of 
Erinn, and his resting-place at night 
was a sheltered grassy nook near a 
Sighe-Brugheen or a Danish fort. At 
the end of a year and a day, he was 
again at the spot where he had dis- 
covered the Castle of Uncertainty ; 
and in his sleep that night he had a 
vision of his fairy love, who told him 
to give over his pursuit of her, as she 
had been = by her father to take 
a husband. Next morning he found 
the charm gone, and his soul freed 
from the sighe-spell. He reformed 
his ways, and became the “Son of 
Good Counsel,” and these are the 
verses he made about it :— 


“ Farewell, sweet and false dreams of my 

fancy! 

The happiness you give is like the gold of 
the Clurichaun. 

By the light of the moon the weight and 
the colour are there ; 

Withered leaves only remain in our hands 
at the dawn. 

My courses I'll change as the feathers fall 
from the birds ; 

I'll keep my hands busy, and take the 
sogarth’s* advice; 

And surely in Erinn of chaste and beau- 
tiful women, 

I'll find some fair angel to come and sit 
on my hearth, 

With smiles on her face when wearied I 
come from the fields ; 

She'll make evening happy, and lie all 
night at my side.” 


Among the old fireside romances 
were more than one or two of this 
deceptional character. Thor’s visit 
to Jotunheim was the reverse in the 
order of things. What to him and 
his companions seemed of a mean 
and trifling character, were in reality 
of awful dimensions. The vessel 
from which he drank, but could 
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scarcely see any way diminished of 
its contents, was the bed of ocean. 
The cat which he found it impossible 
to raise from the ground, was in 
reality the wolf Fenris, and so on. 

The knights in quest of the San 
Graal suffered in hole and mind from 
being led aside by one of the three 
chief enemies of the human soul. 
While on the subject we shall give an 
outline of two other stories of the 
same stamp, one being of the earliest, 
the other of the latest type :— 


CONAN’S ADVENTURE IN CEASH, 


As Fion and some of his curaidhe 
were one day employed in the chase, 
a Druidic dwarf observing that they 
were tired, invited them to his hut. 
However much they distrusted him, 
they would have deemed it unworthy 
of their fame to shun anything that 

romised an adventure. They fol- 

owed him home, and ate and drank, 
and were then accommodated with 
beds. They slept each in a separate 
apartment on beds of heath with the 
flowers upwards, covered with wolf 
skins. The following adventure hap- 
pened to each in succession :—The 
room in which Fion slept was lighted 
up suddenly, and a woman fairer than 
Aoife or Maev, seated in a rich chariot 
drawn by dwarfish horses, drove up to 
the bed. She addressed him in 
musical tones, requestiug him to take 
his seat beside her, and come with 
her to her hiil palace. Fion was en- 
chanted with her beauty, but had 
pone of mind to put his thumb 
etween his teeth, and an old 
withered creature was before him, 
seated on a car of rotten sticks. He 
turned to the wall and remained im- 
movable. After some seconds tlie 
light changed to gloom, and at the 
moment, he put his enchanted bugle 
the Dord Fionn between his lips, and 
blew some notes on it expressive of 
imminent danger and caution. It was 
heard by Fergus, Caeilthe, Diarmuid, 
Oisin, Luacha, Goll, and Conan ; and 
much as each knight was under the 
thrall of female loveliness, each turned 
his face to the wall at the Sighe’s 
appearance, even as did his chief. 
At last all had been visited but 


i 


* The Irish construction of sacerdos, one of the many words introduced with Chris- 


tianity. 
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Conan the incontinent, the abusive, 
the cunning, and the only one of the 
Fians unpossessed of a noble soul. 
At the first invitation of the fay he 
sprang into the chariot, and found 
himself tumbling headlong into a 
deep well in which he could hear the 
roar of uprushing waters, and feel 
the hot steam scalding him to the 
bone. He caught at a beam that lay 
across, uttered a roar that might be 
heard from Ceash (in Sligo) to Inis 
na Gloria, and was soon surrounded 
by his brother Fians. By the dull 
firelight they found him astride on a 
flesh-fork that lay across the caul- 
dron in which their supper had been 
cooked. After administering some 
comfort of that quality once so liber- 
ally bestowed on Job, they left him 
to his repose, first exhorting him to 
resist temptation. 

He had not time to fall asleep 
when the same bright vision again 
filled the room. This time he delayed 
ten seconds before he sprung into the 
car ; when he did so he found himself 
in the midst of a forest, and a dread- 
ful beast, resembling a wild cat, 
gigantic, such as he had heard of, 
but never seen, springing on him 
from behind a tree, pinned him to 
the earth, and got his head in a mo- 
ment into its horrid mouth. While 
power was left him to roar he roared, 
and the room was soon filled by the 
knights. They found him on his back 
writhing and crying out, and a large 
cat sitting at his head, and licking 
his greasy chin and crommeal* (mous- 
tache). ‘* Misfortune be on you for a 
troublesome Conan,” said Caeilthe, 
“if you disturb us again you shall 
receive the discipline of the sword- 
belts.” 

Alas! when all was quiet for a 
while, such shouts shook the house 
as if the Donn Cuailyne and the 
Donn Finnbeanacht were employed 
at single combat. When the cham- 
pions entered they could see no out- 
ward cause of torment ; but the un- 
fortunate victim was lying on his back, 
his hair fastened to the floor, and he 
twisting about in agony. ‘“‘ What is 
the matter now, you unblest Son of 
Mischief,” cried Fion. “ Oh, have pity 
on me!” he cried. “I am suffering 
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the pangs inflicted on womankind, 
Chew your thumb, O son of Cumhail, 
and give me relief.” He did so, and 
beheld through walls and doors the 
dwarf in a far off cell, rocking himself 
and singing a cronan. Doors and 
gates gave way before the feet of the 
Fianna, and they were all soon sur- 
rounding the sorcerer with their ja- 
velins at his throat. ‘ Release our 
companion, O Danaan of evil, or taste 
the bitterness of dissolution.” He 
drew a vial from his breast-clothing, 
and handed it to Fion, who placed it 
in Oisin’s hand, motioning him to go 
to the relief of Conan. The rest re 
mained to watch the Druid, till they 
heard from the distant room a burst 
of laughter. Hastening back they 
found Conan Sitting painless, but 
silent and sad. The upper part of 
his head resembling the moon at full, 
while a long veil of his black hair 
hung sorrowfully from its outer rim. 

A laugh rung out from the warriors 
as they entered, but it was soon 
checked by the chief; and for fear of 
further evils they immediately quitted 
the ill-omened abode of the sorcerer ; 
and to this day it is said to a traveller 
or seeker of adventures, “may you 
come off with better fortune than 
Conan did at Ceash !” 


This Ossianic story is the original 
on which Carroll O’Daly or Hugh 
Duff O’ Reilly founded the tale of the 
Son of Evil Counsel. There is scarcely 
a popular tale of the kind which does 
not date from the Pagan times, how- 
ever it may have been corrupted and 
vulgarized in passing from the poetic 
form, and from the mouths of the pro- 
fessed bards and story-tellers to those 
of a lower rank and less talent ; and 
again descended from their keep- 
ing to the care of uneducated pea- 
sants. We cite the last degraded 
form of this old fiction, as told by a 
Sgeulaihde of the lowest rank. 


THE MISFORTUNES OF BARRETT THE PIPER. 
“Barrett the Piper, you see, lost 
his skill, and was advised to go to the 
Black North to recover it. (Barrett 
was a Munster man.) Well, he took 
his little boy with him, and they 


*The ancient Irish gentry let their hair grow as long as it would, but carefully 
shaved the face and neck, with the exception of the upper lip. 
¢ The two rival bulls in the Tain Bo Cuailgne. 
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waiked and they walked till the dark 
came, and they went into a cabin by 
the roadside to look for lodging. 
‘God save all here!’ says they. ‘Save 
you kindly ’ says the man of the 
house, but he left out the Hoty 
Name. ‘How are you, Jack Barrett!’ 
‘Musha, pure and hearty, sir ; many 
thanks for the axing, but how did you 
know me!’ ‘Och, I knew you before 
you were weaned. Sit down and 
make yourself at home; here you 
stay till morning.’ Well, faith, they 
got a good supper of pyatees and 
milk, and a good bed of straw was 
made for them by the wall up near 
the fire, and they lay down quite 
comfortable to get a good sleep. But 
some bad thoughts came over Jack 
sarrett in the dead of the night, and 
he got up and went out of the bed, 
and it’s in the fields he found himself, 
and a couple of mad dogs running 
after him. There was a big tree near 
him with ever so many crows’ nests 
in the top, and he run and climbed 
up in it from the dogs, and if he 
missed the dogs he found the crows, 
and didn’t they fall on him to tear his 
eyes out! He bawled, and he roared, 
and the man of the house came into 
the kitchen, and stirred the fire, and 
there was Jack Barrett on the hen- 
roost, and the cocks and hens cackling 
about him. ‘Musha, the sorra’s on 
you for a Jack Barrett ! How did you 
get up there among the fowl? ‘The 
goodness knows ; it’s not their com- 
pany I want. Will you help me down, 
honest man ? 

“Well, he got into bed again, and if 
he did he was not long there when 
a bad thought come into his head, 
and up he got. He was going into 
the next room, when where did he 
find himself but by the bank of a big 
river, and the same two dogs tearing 
along like vengeance to make gibbets 
of him. There was a tree there, and 
its boughs were out over the river. 
Up climbs Jack, and up after him 
with the dogs ; and to get out of their 
clutches he scrambled out on a long 
bough. The dogs were soon feeling 
after him, and he going out farther 
and farther, till he was afraid it would 
break. At last he felt it cracking, 
and he gave a roar out of him that 
you'd hear a mile off, and the man of 
the house came into the kitchen, and 
stirred the fire, and there was Jack 
sthraddle-legs on the  pot-rack. 
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‘Musha, Jack, but you re the divel’s 

quare youth at your time o’ life to be 

makin’ a horse of my _ pot-rack. 

a down, you onshuch, and go to 
ed. 

“Well, the third time, wheredid the 
divel guide him but to a bed in the 
next room, and when he flopped into 
it, he let such a yowl out of him that 
you'd think it was heaven and earth 
was coming together. ‘ What’s in 
the win’ now, Jack,’ says the man 
o’ the house. ‘Oh, it’s in the pains 
of labour I am,’ says the unfortu- 
nate piper. ‘ Will we send for the 
midwife for you? says the other. 
‘Oh, the curse o' Cromwell on your- 
self an’ the midwife!’ says the poor 
man ; ‘it wasn’t God had a land in 
us the hour we darkened your door. 
Oh, tattheration to you, you ould 
thief ! won’t you give us some aise ?? 
‘Father honey,’ says the boy, ‘ its 
pishrogues is an you. A drop of holy 
water will do you more good nor the 
master 0’ the house, God bless him ! 
‘Tl tear you limb from limb,’ says 
the ould villain when he heard the 
Hoty Nag, if you say that again.’ 
‘Well, anyhow,’ says the boy, 
‘make the sign of the cross on your 
self, father, and say the Lord’s 
Prayer.” The poor ould piper did 
so, and at the blessed words and the 
sign, his pains left him. There was 
no sight of the man of the house on 
the spot then ; maybe he was in the 
lower room. 

“* When the piper and his son woke 
next morning, they were lying in the 
dry moat of an ould rath that lay by 
the highroad.” 


Our Celtic ancestors and the old 
inhabitants of Hellas derived their 
mythology from a common system of 
old faith corrupted, however great 
the diversities which after-circum- 
stances may have introduced. Stu- 
dents of Homer and Ovid are not 
ignorant of the transformations their 
unedifying divinities spontaneously 
underwent, and for what purposes. 
Events of a similar but much less 
revolting character are gleaned among 
the dim traditions of our Celtic my- 
thology. In a former paper is re- 
corded how Tuirrean, Fion's aunt, 
having been changed into a female 
stag-hound by the Lianan Sighe of 
her husband, i. nephew’s celebrated 
hounds, Brann and Sceoluing, were 
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born while she was enduring the 
transformation. In the tale which 
follows is recorded 


WHY FION'S SON WAS CALLED OISIN. 


As the Fianna were one day re- 
turning from the chase, a beautiful 
fawn was started which fied towards 
their own dun. At last all had fallen 
back, both men and dogs, except 
Fion and his two favourite hounds. 
Sweeping along a valley-side the ani- 
mal suddenly ceased her flight, and 
lay down on the smooth grass. Fion 
was amazed at this, but much more 
when he saw the hounds frolic round 
her, and lick her face and neck and 
limbs. To kill so beautiful and gentle 
a beast under the circumstances was 
out of the question. She followed 
him home, playing with the hounds, 
= was housed in Almhain that 
night. 

Vhen Fion was left alone late on 
that evening, a woman of fair fea- 
tures and rich dress presented her- 
self before him, and declared herself 
the hunted fawn of that day. “ For 
refusing the love of the Danaan 
Druid, Fionbhar,” said she, “I have 
for three years endured the nature 
and the dangers of a wild deer’s life 
in a far district of Erinn, which dread 
*Geasach’ prevents me from naming. 
A pitying slave of the Druid at last 
revealed to me, that if I were once 
within any fortress owned by the 
Fians of Erinn, his power over me 
would be at an end. I flew with 
untiring limbs for a day, until I came 
into the territory of the chief of Al- 
mhuin, and ceased not my flight till 
Brann and Sceoluing of human intel- 
lect were the only pursuers on my 
track. With them my life was safe ; 
they knew me to be of a nature like 
to their own.” 

Some months passed away, during 
which Fion went forth neither to the 
fight nor to the chase, so lost was he 
to all his former amusements and 
pursuits, through his deep love for 
the rescued princess. But at last 
the Loch Leannach (the Scandina- 
vians) were in the bay of the Hill of 
Oaks. Seven days were the Fians 
absent, and on the eighth the chief 
was crossing the plain of Almhuin 
with rapid strides, and wondering 
that his sweet flower was not looking 
towards him from the top of the 
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mound. The dwellers of the fort 
rushed out in joy to greet their chief; 
but sadness sat on their faces, 
“Where is the flower of Almbuin, 
the beauteous, the tender Saav ?” 
“Blame not her nor us, O father of 
your people! While the white 
strangers were falling beneath your 
axe of war, your likeness and the 
likenesses of Brann and Sceoluing 
appeared before the dun, and we 
thought we heard the sweet-sounding 
Dord Fionn blow from your lips the 
music that makes wounded men and 
women in travail forget their pains. 
Saav the good, the beautiful, came 
forth ; she flew down the pass ; she 
issued through the gates ; she would 
not listen to entreaty or command. 
“ T must go and meet my protector, 
my love, the father of my unborn 
infant,” she cried, and in a few mo- 
ments she was rushing into the arms 
of the phantom. Alas, we saw her 
start back with a scream, and the 
form strike her with a hazel wand. 
A gentle, slender doe was on the 
plain, where she stood a moment 
since, and with wild yelpings the 
two hounds chased her from the dun. 
Thrice, four times, she sprang towards 
the moat, but every time she was 
seized by the throat and pulled away. 
By your hand, O Fion, we were not 
idle. What we have told passed 
while ten could scarcely be counted 
twice, and by that term we were on 
the plain with glaive, lance, and jave- 
lin. Mo chuma! neither was woman, 
nor hind, nor sorcerer, nor dog to be 
seen, but we still could hear the beat- 
ing of rapid feet on the hard plain, 
and the howling of dogs. If you 
were to ask every four of us in which 
quarter the noise was heard, each 
would name a different one.” 

Fion looked upward in anguish, 
and repeatedly struck the mail that 
guarded his breast with his clenched 
hands. Word he spoke none, but 
retired to his private apartment and 
did not show himself to his people 
for the rest of that day, nor till the 
sun rose over the plain of the Liffey 
next morning. For seven years from 
that time, whenever he was not 
called with his Fianna to make head 
against the white strangers, he con- 
tinued to explore every remote corner 
of the land for the beloved Saav ; 
and, except in the excitement of the 
chase or battle, an unchanging sad- 
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ness had possession of him. Nor for 
seven years more did he forget the 
matchless princess who had shed 
such happiness, fleet as it was, on his 
life. He never during that time took 
to the chase more than his five 
favourite hounds—Brann, Sceoluing, 
Lomaire, Brod, and Lomluath—lest 
he should endanger the life of Saav 
if his good destiny led him upon her 
track. 

At the end of the second period, as 
he and some of his knights were 
hunting on the side of Bengulban, in 
Sligo, they heard a terrible clamour 
among the dogs, who had got before 
them into a defile. On coming up 
they found the five hounds of Fionn 
in a sort of circle, opposing the furious 
efforts of their companions to seize 
on a stripling of oa features, but 
entirely naked, except for the long 
hair which covered him from head to 
foot. He stood within the circle 
with no sign of fear on his counte- 
nance, and forgetful of his own peril, 
did nothing but gaze on the stately 
forms of the Curaidhe as they sur- 
rounded the dogs. As soon as the 
fight was stopped, Brann and Sceo- 
luing came to the wild youth, and 
whined and fawned on him, and 
licked him, and seemed as if for the 
moment they had forgotten their 
master. Fion and the others ap- 
proached, and laid their hands on his 
head and caressed him, and his wild 
nature began from that hour to be 
changed. They brought him to their 
hunting sheds, and he ate and drank 
with them, and soon became as one of 
themselves. Fion, considering his 
features, and seeing in them some 
reflexion of the sweet countenance of 
Saav, and comparing his apparent 
age with her disappearance, hoped 
that he was her child, and kept him 
continually at his side. The youth 
fully returned his affection, and Brann 
and Sceoluing seemed never tired of 
bounding round him and receiving 
his caresses. His long hair soon dis- 
appeared with the use of clothes, and 
as soon as he acquired the gift of 
speech he gave this account of what 
he remembered :— 

He and a hind whom he tenderly 
loved, and who sheltered him and 
tended him, inhabited a wide park, 
in which were hills, deep valleys, 
streams, rocks, and dark woods. He 
lived on fruits and roots in summer, 
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and in winter he found provisions 
left in a sheltered cavern. A dark- 
visaged man came at times, and spoke 
sometimes in soft and tender, some- 
times in loud and threatening tones 
to the hind, but she ever crouched 
away, and looked at him with fear 
apne in face, and limb, and atti- 
tude. He always departed in great 
anger. All this time there was no 
way of escaping from this park ; 
where high steep cliffs were wanting, 
there were straight descents of suc 
depth as could not be passed with 
life. The last time he beheld his 
mother the Fear Dhorcha had been 
speaking in soft and in harsh tones 
alternately for a long time ; but still 
the hind kept aloof from him trem- 
bling. At last he struck her with a 
hazel wand, and she was obliged to 
follow him, still looking back at her 
son and bleating piteously. He made 
violent efforts to follow her. He 
cried out in rage and sorrow, but had 
not power to move. He fell on the 
round insensible = as he was 
istening to what he supposed the 
expiring cries of the deer, and when 
he awoke he found himself on the 
side of the hill where some days 
after the dogs discovered him. He 
had searched days and days for the 
enclosure where he had so happily 
lived, but could discover no appear- 
ance of clifis springing up or descend- 
ing, such as had lava bean so familiar 
to his eyes. 

This youth received the name of 
Oisin, son of the doe, and in time he 
became the sweet singer of the Fianna 
of Erinn. 

Fion, the hero of so many fanciful 
fictions, is mentioned among other 
historical personages of the third 
century by the “ Four Masters ;” and 
poems attributed to him are extant 
in the “Book of Leinster’ written 
before the period of the English 
Invasion. 

It is not now in anyone’s power to 
trace the rise and progress of the 
legends in which the deeds of Fion 
and his warriors are celebrated. It 
is probable that they existed in some 
form in the pagan period, and with 
reference to earlier mist heroes, and 
that the bards of the fifth and sixth 
centuries began to invest the hero 
who lived nearer their own times 
with glory transferred from the 
earlier personages. The Leinster 
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peasantry attributed to Dean Swift 
all the eccentric doings and witty 
sayings that ever came to their ears 
about the clever folk of former days. 

In the Book of Leinster are pre- 
served some poetic pieces attributed 
to Oisin, the son of Fion. Oisin and 
Oisin’s poetry may have belonged to 
the real world, but if so, succeeding 
poets so carefully surrounded his 
remains with their own compositions 
imposed on the world as his, that 
they became lost to sight and hearing, 
and are now either extinct or dis- 
persed in very small portions through 
the inferior productions of his imita- 
tors. Subjoined is a literal transla- 
tion of a poetical answer given by 
Fion to Conane of the hill ridge, on 
his asking him what kind of music 
he preferred :— 


THE FAVOURITE MUSIC OF FION M‘CUMBAIL. 


“When my seven battalions gather on the 
plain, 
And hold aloft the standards of war, 
And the dry cold wind whistles through 
the silk,— 
That to me is sweetest music! 


“ When the drinking-hall is furnished in 

Almhuin, 

And the pages hand the carved cups to 
the chiefs, 

And the musicians touch the wires with 
their fingers, 

And the drained cups ring on the hard 
polished table,— 

Sweet to my ears is that music ! 


“Sweet is the scream of the sea-gull and 

heron, 

And the waves resounding on the Fair 
Strand (Ventry) ; 

Sweet is the song of the three sons of 
Meardha, 

MacLuacha’s whistle, the Dord* of Fear- 
Scara, 

The cuckoo’s note in early summer, 

And the echo of loud laughter in the 
wood.” 


The next narrative cannot be 
classed among the earliest of tlie 
Ossianic legends. It is the only one 
among them that occurs to us at the 
moment as possessing an allegorical 
character, and must be considered as 
the invention of oneof the later story- 
tellers, who had heard of, or read 
such collections as the “ Gesta Roma- 
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norum.” Fion seeks a night’s re- 
pose in the house of Conane of the 
hill ridge, and takes things with 
somewhat of a high hand. This, 
however, does not prevent the mas- 
ter of the house from subjecting him 
to the necessity of answering various 
questions with the strictest regard to 
truth. It is not easy to ascertain 
why the Fianna were obliged to per- 
form any duty, however unpleasant 
that was imposed on them by women, 
young, fair, old, or ugly, or even men 
who chose to assume the office of 
task-imposers. Conane asks Fion 
the meaning of the expression, “ As 
Fion went to the house of Cuana,” 
and the following is the explanation 
given. A version of the story may 
be seen in the gecond volume of the 
“ Ossianic Transactions.” 


HOW THE FIANS WERE ENTERTAINED AT THE 
HOUSE OF CUANA, 


Oisin, Caeilthe, MacLuacha, Diar- 
muidh O’Duinné,t and myself were 
on a day of the days on the summit 
of Cairn Fearguil outside of Luim- 
neach, and five hounds with us—that 
is to say, Brann, Sceoluing, Fear- 
dubh, Liabhleachra, and the swift- 
footed hound; and we were not long 
there till we saw a large, immensely- 
rough giant coming toward us, and 
an iron fork on his shoulders, and a 
pig screeching between the prongs,and 
a handsome, fine unmarried woman 
walking after him, and scourging him 
before her. “Let me go to accost 
them,” said Diarmuidh O’Duinné, 
and he went after them. It was not 
long until I and the other three that 
were with me went after Diarmuidh 
and the giant. We overtook Diar- 
muidh, but neither he nor we could 
see the giant nor the girl. For there 
was a Druidic fog between us and 
them, and we could not see which 
way they took. 

However, as we were looking and 
waiting for the fog to clear, I saw the 
house of Cuana (elegant, artful) at 
the edge of the plain. We went to- 
wards it, and there was a bawn before 
the house,and two wellsinit—namely, 
a well with a coarse iron vessel on 
the brink, and a well with a wooden 
vessel on the brink of it. 


* A wind instrument producing a humming tone. 


+ Pronounced Dhin-ya, 
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We entered the house, and the 
only people in it were a young, 
serious, fair-haired warrior sitting at 
the jamb of the door, and the young 
damsel sitting beside him, and the 
rough giant sitting at the fire boiling 
the pig, and an old grey-headed man 
of large features sitting at the other 
side of the fire. And there was a 
ram inside with a white belly and a 
black head, two dark bluish-green 
horns, and four green legs. There 
was a cailleach (old woman) at the 
bottom of the room with dark green 
clothes, and there was no one in the 
room but these six. 

The young man of the door-jamb 
welcomed myself, and we sat on the 
floor near the upper end, and our fine 
hounds with us. ™ Let there be 
humble deference shown to Fion, 
son of Cumbhail, and to his people,” 
said the young man of the jamb. 
“ T hate,” said the giant, “for a per- 
son to be asked to pay respect to 
others, while neither much nor little 
of it is given to himself.” However, 
he rose, up, and paid obedience to 
me. 

I became very thirsty, and no one 
brought me drink, and so Caeilthe was 
much grieved, and stood up. “ You 
need not be troubled, O Caeilthe,” 
said the young man. “Go into the 
bawn, and bring Fion a drink from 
the well you prefer.” Caeilthe did 
so, and brought me the wooden vessel 
full. I drank, and while it was in 
my mouth, the taste of it was like 
honey; but when it was swallowed 
it was more bitter than gall. I felt 
sharp pains all over me; my breath 
was stopped, and the appearance of 
my face was altered. 

Then was Caeilthe in much sorrow 
and suffering till the young man said 
to him, “Go into the bawn, O 
Caeilthe, and bring in full the iron 
vessel from the other well.” Caeilthe 
did so, and offered me the vessel, and 
I put it to my head. And I never 
suffered so much in hot conflict of 
battle, nor ever before endured such 
pain as when it was in my mouth, 
But when I laid down the vessel, my 
pains were gone, and the natural ap- 
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pearance of my face was returned, and 
my people rejoiced. 

Then the young man of the jamb 
asked if the pig was cooked. “ It is,” 
said the giant. “Then give it to me,” 
said he, “till I divide it.’ “ What 
share will you make of it ?” said the 
giant. “I will give the hind-quarter 
of it to Fion and his hounds first,” 
said the young man, “ and then I will 
give the other hind-quarter to his 
four young warriors, and a quarter of 
the head to their four hounds, and an- 
other quarter of the head to myself. 
The rest of the head and the back I 
give to the old man by the fire and the 
cailleach in the corner, and the en- 
trails and legs to that young woman 
and myself.” 

“On my word,” said the old man, 
“you have shared her well.” “On 
my word,” said the ram, “ you have 
not ; and evil was your neglect of 
myself.” And as he spoke he made 
a pounce on the quarter that had 
fallen to the share of Fion’s young 
men, and took it from them in their 
despite, and began toeatit. Theyoung 
warriors took their glaives, and struck 
at the ram, and they might as well 
have been hewing at a hard rock. 
They then went back sorrowfully, 
and sat in their places on the ground.* 
“Upon my conscience !” said the old 
man at the fire, “sorrowful it is to 
sit in company with four warriors 
who cannot hinder a sheep from 
eating their share of food, and that in 
their own presence.” As he said that, 
I seized the ram and caught him by 
the two legs, and threw him with all 
my might outside the door, and he 
fell on the broad of his back, and we 
saw no more of him. 

Shortly after that the cailleach 
rose out of her corner and flung her 
dark-green mantle on my four war- 
riors, and made of them four shaking, 
drivelling, withered old men, and then 
I sorrowed, and great fear came upon 
me. When the young man at the 
jamb of the door saw that, he asked 
me to sit beside him, and he cast me 
into a deep sleep, and the cailleach 
removed her mantle from the shoul- 
ders of the warriors, and they were 


*In more than one of these old stories mention is made of guests sitting on the floor. 


We know that the old halls and rooms of private houses were strewed with rushes. 


The 


guests probably reclined on a higher provision of this stratum ranged along the wall, 
In one story a cloth is spoken of as laid round in this position, 
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restored to their strength and their 
first appearance. When I awoke and 
found them so, great was my joy. 
“Fion,” said the young man at the 
jamb, “ are you not astonished at the 
order and situation of this house ?”’ 
I declared that I never saw anythin 
more astonishing than it. “Then 
shall explain it to you,” said he. 
“The giant that you saw first with 
the pig screeching in the mouth of 
the fork, is he yonder, and his name 
is Leisge (sloth) ; and this damsel by 
me was she that was whipping him, 
and her nameis.M@ eanamna(animation, 
energy, vigour), for animation drives 
sloth before her, and goes as far in 
the winking of an eye as sloth would 
in twelve months. The old man by 
the fire is Seagha Caol Lear (crafty, 
slender, clear-sighted) ; and the ram 
is called Cionta an Duiné (guilt of 
man). The cailleach is An C'riona 
(old age). Her mantle brings the 
young and strong to weakness and 
wretchedness. he two wells are 
Lying and Truth-telling ; for as sweet 
as a lie is in the telling, so bitter 
does it turn out when told. My name 
is Cuana, of /nis Cuileann (Holly 
Isle), though it is not there I am ac- 
customed to be ; and it was an ex- 
cessive love I had harboured for you 
on account of your valour and 
sensibility, that made me put the 
giant in your way. Now bring all 
your people here, and let them enjoy 
sleep tillmorning.” I didso,and when 
we woke at dawn, we found ourselves 
on the grassy side of Cairn Fearguil, 
with our dogs and our arms near us. 
And that is the style in which “Fion 
paid a visit to the house of Cuana.” 


The following is a fair specimen of 
the Celtic variety of fiction in which 
suitors for the hand of some lady of 
matchless beauty enter on dangerous 
and generally unsuccessful quests. 
The mortal hero in all cases needs 
the aid of benevolent fairy, elf, or 
genius, to bring the adventure to a 
successful issue. Parts of the story 
will be found rather obscure by those 
who look for a close connexion of 
cause and effect in ‘works of imagi- 
nation. But change, and loss, and 


* The golden pin of sleep. 
+ Desmond. 
Munster. 
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corruption may be looked for in com- 
positions more than a thousand years 
old, left for a large part of that time 
to the chance guardianship of such 
of the community as had a taste for 
legendary traditions. 


AN BRAON SUAN OR.* 


The lovely Fiongalla (fair cheek), 
was daughter to Glas, chief of a dis- 
trict in the south-west of Desmond.t 
She would have been his great hap- 
piness, but for a fate that had brooded 
over his house for nearly two centu- 
ries. No woman of the family could 
be married till her suitor had brought 
from the Doun Thir (brown or dark 
land), the Craov Cuilleann (holly- 
bough), the Luis Buidhe (marigold), 
and the crimson berries of the Uhar 
(yew). These were to be found in 
the dim and distant Doun Thir, in 
the Western Sea, near the Stone 
Circle of Power; and for some gene- 
rations no knight had been so fortu- 
nate as to secure them. A corrochan 
(leather covered bark) lay in a wood- 
ed nook near Bean Tra (Fair Strand, 
Bantry), and had lain there time out 
of mind. The daring adventurer 
entered it, and readily made the open 
sea. A day anda night were allowed 
for the voyage going and coming; but 
hitherto the fated bark had been in 
every instance seen entering its little 
cove within the time, unfreighted by 
the hero or the magic prizes. 

In the family lived the sage wo- 
man Amarach (lucky, fortunate), 
whom no one living remembered 
ever to have seen look a day younger, 
and of whom their fathers and mo- 
thers had made the same report, 
handing down the assertions of their 
ancestors for two generations to the 
same effect. 

More than one suitor had essayed 
the adventure, hoping for the hand 
of fair Fiongalla. All had perished 
in the rough western. waves; when 
at last the court was visited by the 
young Fearghal (ncLleman), son of 
Ciocal. In his iather’s hospitable 
hall in Thomond he had heard of 
the matchless beauty and good quali- 
ties of Fiongalla from the lips of 


Deas, south; Muimhe, Munster; Tuaig Muimhe, Thomond, North 
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more than one wandering bard; and 
despite all opposition from his parents 
and the Duiné Uasals of his tribe, he 
travelled to the Court of Glas,. saw 
the damsel, found his resolution con- 
firmed, and demanded of the lady and 
her father permission to try the ad- 
venture. ; 

The love felt by Fearghal was fully 
returned by Fiongalla, yet she used 
her influence to dissuade him from 
the attempt. ‘ How could he hope 
for success, when so many bold and 
skilful young knights had failed and 
panes for the past two centuries ?” 
3ut the young hero on his journey 
had a vision of the tutelar sighe of 
his family, the benevolent and power- 
ful Finncaev (fair love), who had 
promised him her aasistance at his 
utmost need. Confident in her pro- 
tection, and inspired by strong love, 
he told her that the only words from 
her mouth that could turn him from 
his purpose were, “I love you not.” 
These words she could not force her- 
self toutter, and forth fared the knight 
to find the magic coracle, while the 
ge of night still lay on sea and 
and. 

Amarach had joined her entreaties 
to those of father and daughter. But 
Amarach was the evil being that had, 
two centuries before, imposed this 
cruel fortune on the family. She 
knew by her art that the youth was 
protected by the powerful Sighe 
Finncaey, and she feared that her 
influence and her spells would be- 
come things of nought. 

Passing from the heights on which 
tle dun of the chief stood, he had to 
traverse a rough glen strewed with 
rocks and brushwood, and his path 
led by a circle of tall stones marking 
the burial-place of some chief of 
former days, and still the favoured 
resort of those who practised Druidic 
rites. He felt a sudden awe creep 
over him as he was hurrying by the 
ring of power, and which was in- 
creased by the appearance of a tall 
figure. His courage was restored 
when he discovered it to be t 
friendly Sighe, who gave him a fe 
brief directions. “You have rashly 
engaged in a most perilous enterprise, 
but follow my instructions punctually, 
and I trust to bring you out of it 
with safety and honour. When you 
reach the corrach and enter it, wish 
yourself outside the bay, and there 


remain till the darkness of evening 
comes on. If you return and touch 
the land before you see on the shore 
my three servants, you are lost. Those 
servants I will now present to your 
sight.” She struck one of the stones 
with her Druidic wand, and at the 
touch it fell to pieces. “Cush fe 
Crish (Tied Foot), come out,” and a 
stout figure with his right foot in his 
hand stood before them. She struck 
another stone and cried, “Fir na 
Seaghaid (Man of the Arrows), come 
out.” The stone parted, and yielded 
an archer with a_ well-furnished 
quiver. She struck the third, “ Fear 
na Mulla Headha come forth,” and a 
figure with an enormous mouth and 
swollen cheeks sprung from the frag- 
ments of his stone. 

All bowed before the youth, and 
asked to know his will. He turned 
to Finncaev, but she had vanished ; 
and he addressed the powerful beings 
before him in some perplexity. “Iam 
ignorant of your means of helping 
me. I only know that I require you 
to be on the shore by sunset of the 
coming day with the holly-bough, 
the marigold, and the red berries of 
the yew from the ring of power in 
the obscure land in the great sea !”” 
“Hard,” said Cush, “will be the 
task, O noble knight, to foil the 
powerful Amarach. If when you 
approach the land at sunset she get 
into the boat, or you touch the land 
till you see us, you are lost, so will be 
our services. Come, brothers. Iam 
obliged to keep one foot tied for fear 
of out-distancing my object. You, O 
Fir na Saghaid, are unerring in aim ; 
you, O Fir na Mulla Headha, can see 
through the earth and to its farthest 
rim, and can blow tempests from 
pa mouth. To your tasks! I hasten 

fore you to the extreme verge of 


Hy Conaill (Donegal). There at the 
base of the mighty rocks lies the 
boat to convey me to the dim land 
and the circle of power. The voyage, 
which you, Sir Knight, would not 
accomplish within a year I will ex- 


ecute in half a day. Brothers, await 
my return on the summit of Rinkan 
Barra on the brink of the North Sea.” 

Tied Foot was on the coast of Hy 
Conaill at an early hour, and dis- 
covered the fated boat which Ama- 
rach was obliged to keep in a dark 
cove for the service of adventurers, 
She was sitting within it in the ap- 
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pearance of a fair young woman, and 
received Cush fe Crish on his first 
call. A mether stood in the bow, 
filled with brown mead, and the sight 
enchanted the wearied and thirsty 
traveller. The maiden courteously 
offered the vessel, which he gratefully 
took, and drained to the bottom. 
“Lovely maid,” said he, “you were 
beautiful when I entered your boat ; 
you are nowthe most beautiful within 
the coasts of Erinn. I want your 
boat for a passage to the dim land to 
fetch the three magic gifts for Fear- 
gal, son of Ciocal. I shall be there 
and back by the first hour after mid- 
day ; but there’s no hurry. I must 
sit here and converse with you, en- 
slaver of my heart, for a small hour.” 
As he was endeavouring to take her 
hand, his foot escaped from his grasp, 
and he fell, overpowered with the 
magic drink, and lay motionless at 
the bottom of the boat. The trea- 
cherous woman then took from her 
hair the dbraon swan or, the magic 
sleeping pin, and stuck it through his 
long glibbs ; and while it lay in his 
hair no power could wake him. 

His two companions arrived on the 
rocks an hour later, and were dis- 
mayed at sight of him, far below 
them, in dead sleep. In his hair they 
espied the magic pin, and in a mo- 
ment they recognised it, and guessed 
at what had occurred. The archer 
had his bow bent in a trice, and the 
next the braon was dashed from the 
hair of Cush, and lay powerless at his 
feet. He awoke, took his foot again 
in his hand, looked at the pin, 
then up at the cliff, waved his free 
arm in gratitude, seized on the oar, 
and the skiff went skimming over the 
great sea fleeter than the swiftest 
arrow. Fear na Mulla Headha put 
his hand to his eyebrow, and spoke 
to his comrade :—“ Through the thick 
air and the mist I still see the shoot- 
ing bark ; the dim veils are clearing 
a little round Cush, and he seems 
almost at the world’s end; a low, 
thick fog lies beyond; the boat 
speeds to it, and it becomes aland of 
rocks, and woods, and valleys, as grey 
as.clouds. He enters a bay, secures 
his boat, advances inland. A grove 
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is before him, and under the shade of 
trees as old as the world stands a ring 
of mighty stones. Within is a crom- 
leacht, and overshadowing it the 
holly bough and berry-bearing yew ; 
at its foot springs the marigold. He 
has gathered them, and is now enter- 
ing his boat. He leaves the dim land 
behind him. I see the boat more 
plainly, but the land has become a 
cloud. The boat is larger, but the 
cloud bank has vanished. Here he 
comes swifter than the arrow from 
your own bow-string.” 

Great was the joy of the Druidical 
servants as they met; but after a 
moment Cush fe Crish cried out, “ Our 
work is only half accomplished. The 
powerful Amarach is speeding south, 
and if she reacues Bean Tra she will 
induce Feargal to touch the land, and 
then our labour is void. You, O 
Geasadoir (archer), have done your 
duty—follow at your leisure. Get on 
my back, O Mulla Headha. I value 
not your weight a dry leaf. Now for 
the Southern bay. On they swept, 
leaving the breeze behind them, and 
at last spied the sage Amarach as she 
ineeel by the side of Ben Gulban, 
and passed the mound of the sword 
hilt, where Diarmuidh the peerless 
perished by the tusk of the fell wild 
boar. She found herself pursued, and 
increased her speed ; but Cush fe Crish 
found new vigour in his limbs at sight 
of her, and still was gaining as they 
brushed the hills of Tar-Conacht.* 

As they approached Knoe an Air 
(hillof slaughter),t Tied Foot, who had 
not yet put forth his utmost speed, 
swept past, and his rider making him 
stop and turn about, blew from his 
mouth such a mighty tempest as 
rooted up the oaks in its path. Catch- 
ing up the sorceress, she was blown 
through the air to a great distance, 
and a second blast put all further 
struggles on her part at an end. 

Feargall had waited wearily in the 
fated boat the long hours of the day. 
Toward the gathering of the dark he 
heard the distant tempest, which 
gstonished him, for wild and horrify- 
ing as it was, it lasted only for a few 
seconds. Approaching the shore, he 
perceived as it were a flash of light- 


* Siar or Jar, West ; Soir, Oirthir, East; Thuaig, North; Deas, South. 
+ In Kerry, where piinces and chiefs of Greece, pursuing the hapless Princess Niav 
Nua Chrotha, slaughtered many of the Fianna, but were in the end completely annihilated. 
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ning darting from the bosom of the have, alas, no relics ; the frail mate- 
hills, and ceasing at the near strand. rial on which their care was expended 
He then distinguished, inasoft,dimly- have long since been the prey of the 
bright vapour that hovered on the moth; and of neglect—still more de- 
shore, the servants and their powerful structive. When the translation of 
mistress. He sprung to land, and the Brehon laws becomes accessible, it 
Finncaev advancing and smiling on will be seen how carefully the old 
him, placed the magic gifts in his legislators defined the privileges and 
hand. While he was pouring out his restrictions of the various ranks, men 
thanks, she turned to her ministers, and women. Princesses, and chiefs’ 
and laid her hands caressingly ontheir daughters, and the women in the fa- 
shoulders. Smiles of pleasure came milies of gentlemen-cowkeepers ( Bo- 
over their weird features, and while dachs), and farmers ( Bruighes), were 
Feargal was looking on in awe, the well aware of the quality and con- 
figures_and the soft vapour vanished. tents of the work-boxes allowed to 
But shouts of joy were heard on each rank. 
every side,and crowds bearing torches |The Bodach’s wife had a better 
were hurrying through various defiles furnished botte-d-ouwvrage than the 
to the shore. The figure of Feargal Bruighe’s, andthe Bhan Tierna or her 
had been descried, arf he was now daughter could gratify herself with 
conducted in triumph tothe Dun, and more and richer conveniences in the 
the trophies were hung in the great shape of bodkins, needles, thimbles, 
hall. Amarach had not been seen &c., than-the fair daughter of the 
since the previous night, andthe meet- grazier, and also indulge in a box of 
ing of the lovers and their speedy more costly workmanship. 
marriage was undisturbed by fears of | Thus the Celtic ladies of former 
the sorceress, or of her hellish spells. days, having no conveniences or com- 
Our fair readers, part of whose fortable opportunities for indulgin 
every-day occupation is the perusal of in the luxury of fictional woe a 
the sentimental woes, or the terrible terror, were ovliged to have recourse 
machinations of the heroes and he- to the occupations we have mentioned 
roines of the circulating library, will to employ their hours. They listened 
doubtlessly pity the condition of the to the recitations that succeeded the 
daughters or young wife of Irish or evening meal, and having no criterion 
Highland chief, who had nothing at hand to determine their quality, 
more soothing or exciting or higher were thoroughly satisfied with them. 
in quality than such novels as these If our readers are not equally pleased 
to occupy their leisure hours in their we regret the circumstance, but can 
boudoirs, called by themselves Gria- offer no comfort. Our object is not 
nans, sunny chambers. They will, to prove the excellence of the old 
perhaps, bestow an extra portion of Celtic fictions (many of which have 
that blessed quality on them when reached us in a debased state), but 
they learn that even these were not to preserve them as archeological 
accessible unlessthey wishedtoperuse curiosities,—works of poetry and ro- 
them closely written on vellum, in mance which entertained the Gaelic 
small, cramped characters, no punc- races of Ireland and Scotland from 
tuation, no breaks, and very small very early times to the beginning of 
margins. Household duties, attend- the Jast century, and in several in- 
ance on sick or wounded followers, stances even to later dates. Amon 
an occasional ride after hounds or our meritorious conservators of ol 
hawks, and embroidery with the stories, poems, oghuim inscriptions, 
needle, occupied their fifteen or six- and accounts of remote localities, 
teen hours of waking. we must again mention with honour 
Of the beautiful work in metals, the name of John Windele, of Cork, 
and of the delicate illuminations of to whom we are under no trifling 
ospels and missals, we have abun- obligation for the use of his manu- 
Sn of specimens rescued from scripts, placed in the most liberal 
time’s ravages. Ofthelaboursofthe manner at our disposal. 
fair Celtic wives and daughters we 
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A DOGGEREL IN A DORMANT-WINDOW. 
(BY HYACINTH CON CAROLAN.) 


Hicu ’mong the gray roofs nooked, 
As Chronos in the skies, 

Red chimneys, old and crook’d, 
Like headstones round me rise. 


The chimneys, crook’d and old, 
My neighbours in the air, 
Like gods of dingy gold, 
Bend sadly here and there. 


The cozy crows returnin 
To their misty woods Lidew, 
The hill-tops dimly burning 
In the sun’s refracted glow, «, 


Like purple shadows sailing 
Across the sea-green sky, 

Like far waves hoarsely wailing 
Call dimly as they fly. 


My senses, sadly dreaming, 
Just hear and see them fly, 
Like by-gone shadows streaming 
Along pale memory’s sky. 


From the gray tower with its corbels, 
And its belfry arching fair, 

The mellow curfew warbles 
Its old tune in the air ; 


It sails above me welling, 
Like long soft summer waves, 
Still quiv’ring on and swelling 
Across the village graves. 


7, lattice open flies, 

he dewy evening air, 

Fresh from the starry skies, 
Just stirs my silvered hair. 


Om it my graceful pipe, 

y halfpenny pipe of clay. 

With Latachia ripe . 
We'll wile the hour away. 


And musical by space, 
Up from the gloaming street 
Float sounds and songs apace, 
And random.prattle sweet. 


Bold fellows laughing boldly 

With soft-tongued maidens near, 
Old people prating oldly, 

And children’s voices clear. 


And in their faint gradations, 

While changeless stars gleam o’er us, 
I hear three generations 

All tinkling in this chorus. 
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The twilight deepens fast, 

My pipe glows like a star, 
Or a distant smithy’s blast, 

Or a lighthouse watching far. 


A lonely man am I, 
In my dormant-window thinking, 
So lowly, and so high 


The 


eamy vapour drinking. 


The vapour hangs and dozes, 
And the stars no more I see ; 
The opening film discloses 
A loved pale face to me. 


The sad face smiling there, 
The young face as of yore, 


Inexorably fair, 


To speak or change no more. 


The brown hair now is gray, 
Of him you loved, but to— 

Albeit so many years away— 
Your shadow he is true. 


And now my pipe is out, 

I drop it ‘mong the weeds, 
It served its little bout, 

And quietude succeeds. 


And when my glow is o’er, 
In ashes quenched my fire, 
And its fragrance is no more, 
And spark and smoke expire ; 


O’er me may some one say, 
As I, of you to-day, 

Beneath the nettles and the flowers 
Where lies my worn-out clay ; 


He did in his allotted hours 
What fellows sometimes shirk, 

In this enormous world of ours, 
His halfpenny worth of work. 


SLIDES OF FANCY’S LANTERN.—NO. III. 


AN ARCADIAN GLIMPSE.—GREEKS IN THE ROUGH. 
THE scene is in the centre of Arcadia 
—a spring day of old. Topped with 
snow the range of Menalean moun- 
tains, of rugged and severe outline, 
form a wall around the horizon, cir- 
cuiting a plain partly covered with 
dark herbage, partly by woods of pine, 
fir, and oak, and dotted at intervals 
by some village of wooden houses, 
pulared and flat-roofed, at the end of 
whose straight street a small marble 
fane glimmers whitely beneath its 
broad-roofed, shadowing sycamore. 
To the south the river Laon winds 
and rushes through the chasms and 


steep channels of the stony hills, 
flowing often for miles hidden in 
the impenetrable shade of bending 
ashes, large-leaved plane trees, elm, 
and thicketsof arbutus, its rude forlorn 
murmur as it foams and swells be- 
neath the leafy-covered rocks, har- 
monizing with the lurid cope of rain- 
cloud which-vaults the plain, lettin 

through here and there a patch o 

hard blue sky toward the horizon, or 
a transitory burst of intense sunlight. 
Rows of trees, poplar, elm, and green 
oaks, skirt the rain-washed stony 
roadways, but in whose boughs the 
convolvolus tangles, and to whose 

47° 
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summits the serpent vine climbs—to 
descend again ina torrent of quivering 
dark foliage. Stretches of grey tall 
fern wave in the damp wind in the un- 
cultivated spaces, by rocky streams, or 
low lyingreaches of marsh land, and in 
the straggling hedges of arbutus, that 
mark the divisions of farm and vine- 
yard, the clematis struggles, blooming 
faintly in the melancholy air. The 
aspect of the land is rugged and 
gloomy, lying beneath its rainy sky ; 
the heavy cattle and black-woolled 
sheep graze and browse beneath the 
passing shadows on the dark rank 
meadows ; and ever and anon the 
wind in one desolate sweep fills the 
air with the multitudinous sound of 
rustling foliage, and passes away in 
monotonous dirges through the bar- 
ren chasms of the mountains, giving 
place to the remote roar of unseen 
waters falling from some leafy preci- 

ice into their profound reservoir. 
ie and there a skin-garbed hus- 
bandman follows his oxened plough, 
heavy and rude as the earth he tills, 
or a vinedresser bends, closely prun- 
ing among the green leaves of the 
vineyard. 

Saturnine and gloomy as is the as- 

ct of the plain ; the sunshine flames 

ot and cheerful in an upland valley, 
centred between two tree-covered 
mountain arms, which extend like 

romontories into the sea of herbage 
Eeeaeth ; a valley in which a village 
stands amid its clustering vineyards, 
near one of which, on a green mound, 
shaded by a few plane trees which 
murmur over a spring, a group of 
Greek girls and lads are collected, 
now conversing as they admire an urn 
which one of the latter has just 
carved from a piece of marble ; now 
listening to the young poet of the 
hamlet as he reads from a rude parch- 
ment scroll his latest throngs of 
verses. 

One of the youths, Laon, reclines 
on a turfy mound—now turning over 
the pages of a parchment scroll on 
which he has been writing, now re- 
ferring to one containing songs of 
Sappho and Anacreon, which he has 
procured from Athens, and occasion- 
ally bending his pale symmetrical face 
and eyes, which alternately beam 
with gaiety or a mild melancholy 
lustre, turned on an Iris, whose colour- 
ed arch glows transiently on the distant 
drift of heavy rain-cloud. The other, 


Ameriste, who, unlike his comrade, ig 
attired in a shepherd's dress of skins, 
is seated on a rock above the group; 
with thoughtful head declined ;—the 
sun glowing on his high bronzed fore- 
head; straight profile, and strong 
deep-set eyes. His features are indi- 
cative of sight and will, as those of 
Laon, crossed ever and anon by versa- 
tile lights, of the contemplative work- 
ings of fancy. Beneath recline the 
rural girl-group, Themista, Leriope, 
and Chalis, white robed,—their dark 
hair crowned with wreaths, occupying 
themselves weaving garlands for the 
morrow’s festival, and laughingly 
conversing. 

Themista.—Lo, our garlands are 
finished ; say, O, Ameriste and Laon, 
whose vase and verses we have ad- 
mired, which is the most beautiful ? 

Laon.—The three are alike finely 
shaped ; but in that of Leriope the 
blossoms are more delicately con- 
trasted. 

Themista and Chalis.—Now, your 
judgment, Ameriste. 

Ameriste-—They are well enough, 
and will serve well enough as dedica- 
tory offerings. 

Chalis.—To-morrow will be the 
festival of Pan; will you dedicate 
your vase ; will you come with us to 
the ceremony ? 

Leriope-—Why do you ask, when 
you know he never does so? 

Ameriste.—W hen in Athens I went 
to worship at one of the temples 
whose god I reverenced, but for the 
rest of those the people worship, you 
know my opinion ; were men to act as 
poets and priests tell us they have 
done, why they would each day, be 
brought before the Areopagus. 

Leriope.—W hat impiety ! you must 
not think so much Ameriste, or you 
will reverence nothing. 

Ameriste.—Reason venerates what 
is just, true, good, and beautiful. 

Charis—We know nothing of 
reason ; we think from the heart. 

Ameriste—Yet reason you must 
have, pretty ones; otherwise you 
would gabble like the ravens. For 
me, I like to live in my thoughts 
rather than my feelings. 

Laon.—And I—in the sensibilities 
and fancy—I adore the beautiful, and 
think nothing true that is not so. 

Leriope.—Proceed to speak, Laon ; 
we like listening to you better than 
Ameriste, though we admire his vase 
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ms, because both are beau- 
he vase is like one of your 

in marble. 
aon.—And I; I love you for 
loving them. 

Charis, Leriope, and Themista.— 
We! (toyether). He won’t look at 
any of our village sisters since Psyche, 
in the valley yonder, has won his 
heart, and turned his head. Every 
tree in the valley, every rock, even 
the roll of poems in his hand, he in- 
scribes with her name, Kale Psyche. 
The sheep and birds are tired reading 
her praises. Let us but ask him to 
repeat to us one of his songs, and we 
prophesy it will echo with her name. 

Charis.—Read us one of those fine 
songs you have writtgn, Laon, since 
you sold four of your sheep to buy 
those scrolls of Sappho and Anacreon. 
Read or sing, and we will listen softly, 
like the leaves of this wreath I place 
on your forehead, to the music of the 
summer wind. 

Laon.—Let me see—here is a pas- 
toral, and here a battle-piece, but 
neither are finished ; and here—ay 
—here is a song—a little fancy. 

All.—Proceed ; we attend. 

Laon (reads) :— 


* SONG, 


“One rosy eve in Paphos, 

Leaning o’er a marble fountain, 

Bright Cupid and sweet Pysche 

Stood, their cheeks and gold locks 
touching, 

Looking at a pretty plaything 

Coily held in his white fingers— 

A bright-winged fly enclosed 

In a drop of clearest amber. 

Her eyes sparkled as she viewed it, 

And she asked it as a token: 

Thereupon the wicked winged one, 

Hiding it in rosy feathers, 

Whispered—‘ Sooth, if Psyche loves it, 

Psyche gaining must exchange it 

For something Cupid loves too.’ 

‘ But name it,’ cried the bright girl, 

Eager-eyed, ‘and you shall have it.’ 

‘ A kiss,’ he murmured, bending 

Toward her rosied face, sudden down- 
cast, 

Coily hidden in its ringlets, 

His impudent, arched, red lips ; 

And again the terms repeated ; 

But, before he thrice announced them, 

Hark! a sitherysmal murmur, 

Soft as of a rose leaf sighing 

In the warm sweet air of summer, 

Stirred the golden evening stillness ; 

Then, as once again bright Psyche 

Raised her blush-confused coy cheek, 
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*Mid its disarranged ringlets, 

And received the amber treasure. 

‘ Sweet,’ cried Cupid,—his pulse beating, 
Is his voice, the while he murmured— 
‘ As your fly preserved in amber, 

In my heart shall that rich kiss be.’ ” 


Ameriste.—Prettily turned; but 
how much less trouble have you in 
dealing with language than marble ; 
the fancy in your song occupied but 
a few minutes, while that in this vase 
of mine cost me a week to sculpture. 

Charis.—Be, then, a poet instead 
of a sculptor. 

Ameriste—Graving amuses my 
vacant hours, but for neither of the 
arts you mention care I. I love to 
reason, to contend in thought. When 
I sell my next year’s flock I shall 
quit this dull green country for the 
brain of Greece—Athens! 

Leriope-—You hear, Charis, he 
wishes to be a philosopher, and argue 
with the sophists in the porticoes. 

Ameriste.—Yes ; acquire new ideas 
and increase their sum. 

Laon.—Oh, how I, too, wish to visit 
the great cities; to compose songs 
which shall be sung in every grove— 
odes in which I will send the name 
of some victor echoing to eternity ! 

Leriope—So you are resolved to 
leave us, exchanging friendship for 
glory and renown. Well, when you 
depart we shall pray the Nymphs to 
protect your lives. 

Charvs.—That shall we ; but have 

ou no other poem to read, oh 

on? Methinks, as yon dark cloud . 
passes like a phantom toward the 
mountains, I should like to listen to 
some terrible verse. 

Laon.—I have attempted several 
species of poetry; but my present 
turn is to that of love and pleasing 
sorrow. See you yon iris, whose smile 
colours the black cloud which has cre- 
ated in the mind of Charis afancy for a 
gloomy verse? Well, it recalls a day- 
dream a few suns ago, which I fixed 
in a few verses—these I will just 
have time to read before we return to 
the village for our mid-day meal. It 
is dedicated to the goddess Iris. 

Ameriste-—The goddess Iris! We 
shall next worship as a god the re- 
flection of some sunset-cloud on the 
ge 


a. . 
Themista.—Cease, sceptic ; begin, 
Laon. 


Laon (reads) :— 
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“ Once on a skyey hill-top 
Sate a youthful Grecian poet; 
A boy whose broad white forehead 
With plenteous gold curl clustered, 
Writing his pretty verses. 
*Twas a tender day of April, 
And remote upon the shower, 
Drifting dimly to the ocean, 
A beauteous rainbow hovered, 
Mirrowing on the waters 
Its iridescent shadow. 
An hour passed while he traced 
In pleasing muse his verses— 
Verses half joy, half sorrow— 
When a-sudden he was conscious 
Of a potent Form beside him, 
With eyes sublime, majestic 
Great snowed beard, brow deep carven 
With lines of thought, fire, passion ; 
And the shade of Homer glancing 
O’er his page, benignly smiling, 
Asked the boy—‘ Would not he rather 
Than those smiling, sighing verses, 
Where love with fluctuant finger 
Put his beating heart to music, 
Write a mighty epic poem 
Of wars and deeds heroic, 
In proud altisonant measure ? 
For, if so he willed, the spirit 
Would bestow the inspiration.’ 
But the boy, first reverend bowing 
To the supreme soul beside him, 
Whose great poems rose eternal 
As the pyramids and mountains, 
Hang his crisp-curled head, and sighing, 
As with soft eyes through whose azure 
Shot a ray of admiration 
O'er his dark interlocutor, 
He said :— Thanks, sovereign spirit 
Of bright poesies’ Olympus, 
For the lofty inspiration 
You would breathe into my fancy; 
But learn thou, good and great one, 
That the love I bear to Psyche— 
Beauteous Psyche, of yon valley, 
Whose cheek of cream, dark eyebrows 
Meeting o’er her small white forehead, 
Locks as black as mulberries ripened, 
So inthrals my inmost being, 
That the sense divine of Beauty 
Is to me more sweet than Power. 
Gentle is she, but, ah! wayward— 
Hence those lines in which it joys me 
To turn my heart to music, 
Sometimes throb, like it, with pleasure ; 
Sometimes flow in words like tear-drops. 
But though bitter-sweet the feeling, 
For no other would I change it. 
Yes, my heart is like yon iris, 
Blent with emiles and tears of heaven, 
Like the lines I seek to mingle ; 
Bo while Love, ob, bard, inspires me, 
Shall my muse be yonder Rainbow.’” 


EPHEss, 


Tue persecution waged by the Ro- 
man Emperor Decius against the 
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Christian community of Asia, is at 
its height, and the day, whose sun 
is still below the horizon, is looked 
forward to with fierce avidity by 
the ministers of the Roman power 
in Ephesus, in which city seven 
youths, brethren, are to be given to 
the lions. 

It is still dark, when a man, whose 
figure indicates great strength, and 
who carries in his arms a number of 
iron implements, hurries along a stone 
passage in the neighbourhood of the 
Amphitheatre, preceded by a boy 
bearing a lamp in his hand. Arrived 
at a low door in the rock, both pre- 
sently enter a small chamber, at the 
one endof which, through astrongiron 

rating, the forms of several wild 

easts are seen. The instant they 
perceive the keeper, they rush des- 
perately against the iron bars, roar- 
ing furiously. While the man occu- 
pies himself in lighting a wood fire 
in a small recess in the wall, the boy, 
bearing the lamp to the cage, holds 
it up to the hungry-faced monsters, 
as he moves along, striking at each of 
them on the paws or head with play- 
ful cruelty, and addressing oak by 
their names. 

Boy.—How long, father, is it since 
the large lion has had food; I never 
saw him so madly ravenous ? 

Man.—Keep back—we havestarved 
him for three days; keep back—see 
you not his eyes are like balls of 
fire, and how he now tramps up and 
down the cage raging and gnashin 
his teeth ; now lying down licks a 
gore his paws, ready to devour 

imself. Two men, I promise you, 
will hardly suffice him for a meal 
to-day. 

Boy.—The lioness, also, how she 
grommels and lashes the pavement 
with her tail, more silent than he, 
but yet more terrible. The bear has 
torn the skin from one of his feet; 
and how the wolves in the next cage 
snap at each other as they move 
about, or lie down stupid and sullen 
with tongues hanging dryly from 
their jaws. 

Man.—Ha, ha! they won’t leave 
80 much as a bone of those seven 
Christian youths who are prepared 
for their meal to-day! But it must 
be near dawn, come, be alive, get the 
braziers ready to make the fire-balls 
and redden the points of those goad- 
ing spears, though, from the state of 
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the brutes, they will indeed be hard], 
necessary (advancing to the ae 
Ho! Rapax, my pretty one, the 
sword thrust that preacher Paulinus 
—a fellow who must have been 
schooled among the gladiators—gave 
you, is healed I see; a tough struggle 
you had with him; but though the 
ash took away your appetite for the 
ay, your comrade here picked him 
to the bone in revenge. Well, to- 
day you shall have a dinner of 
Christians, my pet ; does he not look 
ready for the sport lad, eh? how 
every sinew quivers with want and 
rage! Africa never begot a finer 
monster. If I could get my worst 
enemy to shake hands with you, 
we should be quit for a decade. 
Boy.—There will Be great sport to- 
day, hundreds arrived last evening 
from the coast; and just as I was 
returning home, the Priest of Jupi- 
ter stopped me to inquire whether 
we had prepared the beasts for the 
spectacle. 1 told him they were all 


jaws and claws, upon which, patting 
me kindly on the head, he laughed 
snugly, and departed to his temple. 


Man.—We shall show those chat- 
tering Greeks and womanish Asiatics 
some Roman sport. How many fire- 
balls have you made ? 

Boy.—Twenty. 

Man.—We shall want some hun- 
dreds; continue, the while I go to 
call up Gorbus and Charo to strew 
the arena with sand. 

While the keepers of the wild 
beasts are thus chatting, a female 
figure in a dark dress, a fold of which 
conceals her lamp, passes swiftly 
along a dark narrow street to a low 
stone building, within which the 
seven Christian youths, doomed for 
the age slaughter, are imprisoned. 
Arrived, she takes a heavy key from 
her girdle, and introducing it into the 
iron lock, exercises all her strength 
in turning the heavy wards, ever and 
anon looking fearfully round. At 
length, after a concentrated effort of 
strength, they give way,—she pushes 
open the door, and enters the cham- 
ber, where the lamp throws its light 
on the reclining figures, who, starting 
from their straw beds, salute their 
liberatrix, pouring forth, in low but 
earnest tones, their thanks for the 
good office she has performed. Pale 
as a statue, with heart beating au- 
dibly, she whispers—‘“ Haste! The 
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dawn has not yet risen: while the 
city sleeps you may yet have time 
to escape the doom that threatens 
you!” Murmuring once more their 
gratitude, the seven youths hurry 
from the prison into the air, and 
from one dark-pillared street to an- 
other stealthily and rapidly make 
their way toward the northern gate- 
way of the city. Arrived, they ad- 
vance silently, expecting the chal- 
lenge; a glance shows them the 
guard stretched asleep in his armour 
at the entrance—silently they hasten 
pe and presently find themselves 
nurrying across the plain toward the 
mountains, in whose caverns they 
hope to escape for the nonce the 
vengeance of the Roman authorities. 
As they hurry along the darkness 
has melted into dawn, and the reflec- 
tion of the unrisen sun illumines with 
pale gold the great city, with its cita- 
dels, superb temples, gymnasia, thea- 
tres, pillared streets, clustered whitely 
amid gardens in the centre of the 
plain, the great road, bordered with 
tombs, stretching from its gates—the 
yellow-sanded river Cadyster flowing 
through rows of cypress trees towards 
the sea, whose blue level glimmers 
distantly amid a chasm in the hills, 
and more distant still, the misty out- 
line of the isle of Samos, like a cloud 
against the azure horizon. Now, as 
they pass under the arches of the 
great aqueduct, the sun begins to gild 
the crests of the circular range of 
mountains which bound the plain of 
Ephesus, throwing now a shaft of 
golden rays on a high acropolis or 
temple, now on the —— grove of 
Ortygia, which lies to the west of the 
city, glittering with its innumerable 
shrines and images, sacred to Diana, 
now on some mountain side, honey- 
combed with tombs, or gapped with 
the marble quarries from which the 
great structures have been 
on the winding, grassy streams, the 
thickets of almond, juniper, tamaresk, 
and willow—the stretching woods of 
green oak which skirt the numerous 
gardens, the corn-fields, and vineyards 
which overspread the landscape. At 
length, after some hours, they enter 
a ravine of the mountains, in which 
the city is lost to view, and presently 
reaching a dark cavern, in a gloomy 
recess in the cliffs, enter, and after a 
prayer and thanksgiving, weary and 
worn with care, toil, and travel, dis- 
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themselves to sleep in the cool 
darkness of the rocky-walled eham- 
ber, believing themselves secure. 

A guard, however, has tracked 
their footsteps, and communicated 
the place of their retreat to the perse- 
cuting Roman authority. And while 

et they sleep the sleep of weariness, 
0, a number of soldiers have reached 
the cavern, and, piling up huge rocks 
at its entrance, departed, mocking 
their attempt at flight—leaving them 
to the slow death cf hunger in their 
mountain prison. 


It is broad noon, and a number of 
workmen, attended by their overseer, 
have been for some time labouring 
with iron bars removing the huge 
stones from the cavern’s mouth. At 
length the great rock gives way, and 
as it rolls in thunder down the ravine, 
some of the men advancing to the 
dark mountain portal suddenly appear 
struck with amazement andawe. For 
seven youthful figures emerging from 
the darkness stand at the entrance 
before them. For some time the 


group statued on the ground, gaze on 
on this singular apparition. 


“They are spirits,” say some. 

“ Not so—they are as us ; but mark 
how antiquated is their dress: it is 
such as we have seen in old pictures. 

“ How, then, have they entered the 
cavern ? 

“ Perchance—nay, there must be a 
distant opening somewhere.” 

Overseer.—‘* Who may ye be, and 
whence have you come ?” 

The youths consult together for 
a few moments. “We have been 
tracked,” they say. “Nothing remains 
but to submit, perchance we may 
yet be saved.” Then one advancing, 
replies— 

“ My friends, a few days since we, 
Christians of Ephesus, were con- 
demned to the arena by a decree of 
the Emperor ; last night we me 
and entering this cavern have slept 
till now.” 

“ Condemned to the arena! What 
mean you? and Pagan sports have 
been long abolished.” 

“You surprise us. 

rsecutions continue ? 

mperor Decius reign !” 


Do not the 
Does not the 
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“Decius! The youth is mad. 
Decius, as we learn from history, reign- 
ed two hundred and fifty years ago.” 

“Yet two days since we were con- 
demned by him to die.” 

“ This is incomprehensible, miracu- 
lous. You are either deceiving us, or 
—for you seem sincere—yourselves.” 

“We but know what we declare.” 

“How antiquated is their dress, and 
mark how their language differs from 
ours ; it sounds somewhat like what I 
have read in the authors of past times. 
You must come with us, oh youths, 
to Ephesus, and make a declaration 
before the tribunal.” 

In ashort time the youths and their 
interlocutors reach the city, where the 
tidings of the strange event of their 
appearance having preceded them, 
they meet a great concourseadvancing 
to behold them, who amazedly ques- 
tion and observe them with looks of 
wildest wonderment—many among 
the old believing that from a circum- 
stance so supernatural some ominous 
event is about to happen. 

The Christians, hearing their story, 
and finding they belong to their*body, 
bring them into the house of a deacon, 
where being seated and interrogated, 
they narrate with the simplicity of 
truth their strange history, amid the 
incredulity of many, until a girl among 
the assembly suddenly calls attention 
to the change observable in their 
appearance—for, behold! even as 
they speak they are becoming sud- 
denly aged—the yellow locks of youth 
are changing to silver—the checks 
that bloomed in the noon-day sun, 
wrinkled and gray—the vigorous 
limbs shrunken and decrepid. “ Alas! 
they are dying,” exclaim many voices. 
And as supernaturally withered and 
exhausted the forms which, a few 
hours before, displayed the bloom 
and vigour of manhood, lay on the 
couchesin the thronged wie. Th feebly 
praying, and holding feebly each the 
cross to his breast, the while the 
Christian priest knelt among them, 
voicing an appeal to the Saviour,— 
the spirits of the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus simultaneously passed away, 
like the gray shadow of the long 
December night, in the pale glory of 
the coming dawn ! 
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THE CIRCASSIANS.* 


A TRAGEDY, without its parallel in 
the history of the world, is before us. 
A nation that for centuries has with- 
stood every invader—a nation that 
for the last thirty years has, single- 
handed, resisted one Russian army 
after anothef—is now yielding up its 
country to swell the already over- 
grown dominions of the Czar. This 
alone would be enough to excite our 
compassion, but this is not all, Dis- 
contented with mere success, the con- 
querors have so wantonly and so per- 
sistently outraged the conquered, 
that the sufferers, rather than hold it 
as the slaves of such taskmasters, 
have almost univezsally chosen to 
leave the fatherland for which they 
have struggled but too well. The 
sequel of horrors has not yet been 
brought to its close. The alternative 
which they have themselves decided 
upon has proved a most terrible one. 
The asylum which they have sought 
has already been a charnel-house for 
thousands of the fugitives. sae have 
fled from the sword to perish by the 
lague. Before this desolation is 
ully accomplished, whilst some few 
still linger before passing into this 
awful exile, it would not be ill-timed 
in us to glance at the Circassians as 
they are ; for only too soon we shall 
forget to say, “Let us look back 
upon what they have been.” 
Circassia is a narrow, mountainous 
country, extending to about 150 miles 
in length, from Anapa, on the Black 
Sea, to Cape Abcharan,on the Caspian. 
As its breadth varies continually with 
the direction of the Caucasian range 
and its offshoots—now contracting 
into long narrow passes—now ex- 
panding into a succession of broad 
valleys, it would be a matter of ex- 


treme difficulty to estimate its true 
area. Though wild and abrupt, this 
region is fertile to a most remarkable 
degree. The vegetation here sur- 

asses that of every other country in 

urope. Many of our hot-house plants 
are to be found growing wild upon 
the hill-sides. All our garden fruits, 
besides many others unknown to our 
climate, are here produced in the 
greatest perfection and abundance. 
A mountain glen in the Caucasus, 
thousands of feet above the sea-level, 
has only to be sown, and in an al- 
most incredibly short space of time, 
as the Psalmist says, “there shall be 
an handful of corn in the earth upon 
the top of the mountains ; the fruit 
thereof shall shake like Libanus.” 
This marvellous fertility of soil points 
us to the explanation of the fact that 
the Circassians are the only moun- 
tain race in Europe who have not 
descended to conquer the lowlanders 
at their feet. It would have been 
but sorry policy for them to have left 
their rich though rocky country for 
the smoother but less productive ter- 
ritories of their neighbours. 

From the country let us now turn to 
its traditions and history. The first 
authentic record of it we have inthese 
words of Scripture :—“ And the ark 
rested on the seventh month, on the 
seventeenth day of the month, upon 
the mountains of Ararat.” The ear- 
liest story of it that we hear from a 
heathen source is, that Prometheus 
was chained to the highest peak of 
these mountains, as a punishment for 
having stolen fire from heaven. Two 
other traditions of this country are 
worthy of mention. Colchis, the pre- 
sent Mingrelia, was said to contain 
the Golden Fleece, to gain which the 
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Greeks undertook two expeditions, 
those of Phryxus and the Argonauts. 
The former founded a colony in 
Kytais or Kutais, the present capital 
of Mingrelia, and his children wel- 
comed Jason, the leader of the 
Argonauts, who landed on the 
banks of the Phasis, and passed 
through the land of Circe. Herodotus 
tells us that Jason carried off Medea, 
the daughter of King etes, after 
having by her means made himself 
master of the Golden Fleece. He 
bore her away to Greece, together 
with all her father’s treasures. About 
this tradition the Circassians are 
themselves silent; however, they 
agree with the Father of History 
when he fixes the Caucasus as the 
land of the Amazons. Their story of 
the matter is this :—The Circassians 
or Tcherkess originally occupied 
Tauris ; thence they proceeded to the 
Caucasus, but discovering their in- 
ability to conquer the Amazons, they 
put an end to the contest in the 
most amicable manner by marrying 
them. The education of the Circassian 
Wwomien was well adapted to confirm 
this tradition. In their last struggle 
for their independence they shared 
all the toils and perils of war with 
their husbands. At the capture of 
Achulko, the Russians were aston- 
ished at the sight of 400 armed wo- 
men, who, after fighting with the 
greatest intrepidity, chose death 
rather than slavery. These heroines, 
as soon as they perceived that all was 
irretrievably lost, hurled themselves 
over the cliffs into an abyss that 
yawned 600 feet beneath them. 

From the traditions of this country 
let us now turn toits history. Alex- 
ander of Macedon, on his expedition 
to India, conquered Iberia, the present 
Georgia, which was at. that time peo- 
pled by Caucasians ; Tzcheta was the 
only town which offered him a pro- 
tracted resistance. Upon taking it, 
irritated by the loss of time he had 
sustained from the length of the 
siege, the monarch levelled its walls 
with the ground, put to death all the 
children below the age of fifteen 
whom he found within it, and carried 
off its male inhabitants as prisoners. 
He then pursued his march, leaving 
behind him Ason, one of his captains, 
as governor of Iberia. Before long, 
however, Pharnaces, a descendant of 
the royal family, at that time almost 
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extinct, found a hidden treasure, by: 
means of which he collected a numer- 
ous body of partisans, made war 
upon Ason, and after killing him in 
battle, again gave independence to his 
country. Mithridates, the famous 
King of Pontus and the Bosphorus, 
the deadly enemy of Rome, occupied 
Colchis and Abasia, at, which time 
also Atagus, King of Iberia, became 
his tributary. Although assisted by 
his son-in-law, Tigranes, King of 
Armenia, he was defeated by Pom- 
ey, 65 B.c. When the battle was 
ost, he fled to the mountains of 
the Caucasus to nurse magnificent 
though impracticable schemes for the 
overthrow of the Roman empire. 
Georgia and Colchis were afterwards 
subjugated by” Rome; but these 
countries were of,so little service to 
her that she contented herself with 
the mere nomination of the kings se- 
lected from the people. Strabo, Pliny, 
and Ptolemy refer to the Caucasus. 
“Theria,” says the first-mentioned 
author, “is inhabited by four different 
castes of men. To the first belong 
the kings, to the second the priests, 
to the third the husbandmen, and to 
the fourth the slaves.” Of the two 
latter historians, Pliny mentions a 
fortified pass in the Caucasus which 
he calls the Pyle Caspie; Ptolemy 
calls it the Sarmatian Gate. Both of 
these are identified with the Pass of 
Dariel. Thus much for the Caucasus 
in the Christian era. After the death 
of our Lord, the Apostles Simon, 
of Cana, and Andrew, preached in 
Abasia and Colchis, but, it would ap- 
pear, with only slight success. 

The Arabian authors tell us that 
Nuscherevan, a Circassian king in the 
days of dawning Christianity, to de- 
fend himself against the invasion of 
the barbarous tribes of Asia, built a 
wall across the whole of the Eastern 
Caucasus. This reminds us of the 
way in which the ancient Britons re- 
sisted the Picts and Scots. Traces of 
this wall are said still to exist in the 
Caucasus. In the year 650 AD., 
Georgia, then called Djorsan, was 
taken possession of by the Arabians. 
Of the Circassian tribes in these days 
some were Christians, some Jews, in 
their profession ; the greater number 
Mohammedans, The first mention 
we have of Russian aggression in the 
Caucasus, is when the Prince Sviatoslar 
plundered the Caucasian town of Sa- 
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mander, and stormed the fortress of 
Belaia-Bess, which had been built by 
Greek engineers. This was in the 
eleventh century. At the beginning 
of the thirteenth the Mongolians 
made their first incursion into the Cau- 
easus, and recejved on this occasion the 
submission of Georgia. This pro- 
vince, however, regained its inde- 
ndence until, in the year 1380, 
imur, the great Mongolian chief- 
tain, whose name signifies “iron,” 
was the means of again securing for 
his race the submission of a Georgian 
prince. He was, however, allowed 
to preserve the crown on condition 
of his abjuring Christianity. On his 
retreat from Persia, in the year_1399, 
Timur marched against Melek Gur- 
in, Prince of Georgia, that monarch 
aving refused to yield into his hands 
the fugitive Prince of Bagdad. Melek 
intrenched himself in the mountains, 
and in order to conquer him, Timur 
made use ofa very curious stratagem. 
Ropes of 300 yards in length were 
twisted by his orders. To these bas- 
kets were attached, in which soldiers 
were placed, and let down from the 
mountain ridges on the Asiatic side 
of the Caucasus, upon the bewildered 
natives. His success was complete, 
and Melek was soon brought to 
terms. About this time it is ex- 
tremely probable that no small num- 
ber of Crusaders found shelter in the 
Caucasus, and the immense number 
of European arms which from this 
date were found among the Tcherkess, 
confirm this belief; nay, we are as- 
sured that the Circassians have still 
among them swords, shields, and 
cuirasses of the greatest ae. 
This supposition is further strength- 
ened by this curious trait in Circas- 
siancharacter. Whenevertheirchiefs 
or — begin to fortify a town, or 
build a new stronghold, the greatest 
jealousy and repugnance were excited 
among the people. This peculiarity 
they themselves explain by informing 
us that long long ago a brave people, 
talking a language which they did 
not understand, took refuge in their 
country. These they received with 
open arms, and even intermarried 
with them. They lived on good 
terms with the strangers during the 
lifetime of the latter. When, how- 
ever, this was at an end, the offspring 
of the mixed marriages began to play 
the usurpers, As their numbers in- 
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creased they built themselves castles, 
and by their superior skill in warfare, 
lorded it over their less civilized 
neighbours. To the objection on the 
part of the Tcherkess to a repetition 
of this petty tyranny, is to be attribut- 
ed their aversion to strongholds. We 
say “petty tyranny,” because the 
strangers were never many in num- 
ber. This story seems a true one, 
and sounds very like a tradition 
of the transplantation on a small 
scale of the feudal system from west- 
ern Europe. Until quite lately it 
was rumoured that far in the wild 
interior of Circassia dwelt a tribe 
that still professed Christianity, and 
whose warriors went forth to battle 
clothed in armour from head to 
foot. 

The Genoese next fotmed several 
settlements at the foot of the Cauca- 
sus. Their commerce even extended 
over the mountains to Persia, and 
they had mines worked for them in 
Mingrelia. In the year 1475, Kaffa 
fell into the hands of the Turks, and 
all intercourse between Europe and 
the East was thus cut off. To this 
day, however, traces of Genoese en- 
terprize are to be seen in the ruined 
churches and other buildings which 
are scattered oVer the Tauric Cher- 
sonese. In the sixteenth century the 
Russians reappeared to make war on 
the Caucasus. Before long, however, 
we find them on a friendly footing 
with the Tcherkess, for we read of 
the latter fighting for the Czar Ivan 
IV., before Astrakan, and in Livonia. 
At the dawn of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the Russians were driven, by 
the united Turks and Circassians, 
out of Daghistan, one of the most 
fertile eee of the Caucasus. 
The earliest as well as most impor- 
tant conquest made by Russia in this 
country, was that of Immeritia, under 
the Czar Alexis Michaelovitch. Alex- 
ander, the sovereign of that country. 
voluntarily surrendered himself and 
his territories to Russia, and took, in 
the ee 1650, the oath of fidelity to 
the Emperor of the Muscovites. As 
some Russian traders had been put 
to death in 1711 by the Lesghis, an 
important Circassian tribe, Peter the 
Great marched against them after 
the lapse of a few years, with ah 
army of 20,000 men, who were su 
ported by a fleet on the Caspian. He 
defeated the Lesghis, took Derbend, 
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and built a chain of forts on their 
territory. Anne, Empress of Russia, 
lost all her possessions in the Cauca- 
sus. Elizabeth, her successor, more 
peaceably bent, tried, by means of 
missionaries, to convert some of the 
Circassian tribes, but her attempts 
at proselytism proved a total failure. 
Catherine II. of Russia, regained 
some of the lost dominions of her 
country in the Caucasus, the Ka- 
bardah among others. The details 
of this war, during the next thirty 
years, are so tedious that we shall 
omit them. In the year 1812, Dagh- 
istan, which had meantime fallen 
into the hands of Russia, was excit- 
ed to revolt by Amulad Bey, the 
Schamyl of his day. Less fortunate 
than the latter, he was soon taken 
prisoner, but his life was spared. «At 
the first opportunity, however, that 
afforded itself he escaped. Yer- 
moloff, the Russian Commander, put 
a price upon his head, and quelled 
the revolt. Amulad Bey had vanish- 
ed, and was never heard of again. 
This Yermoloff was called by the 
Circassians “the Russian Devil.” 


Sass, another Russian general, be- 


came so terrible to them, owing to 
some well-contrived and well-exe- 
cuted expeditions agdinst their tribes, 
that Circassian mothers used his 
name to frighten their children into 
obedience, as the Scotch did that of 
the Black Douglas. Meanwhile the 
war had extended from one end of 
the Caucasus tothe other; for Kasi 
Mullah, the first reputed prophet of 
the Circassians, like Mohammed, led 
his forces to battle with the banner 
of revolt in one hand, the Koran in 
the other. After he had achieved a 
long course of victories by the most 
consummate strategy as well as the 
most determined valour, he was be- 
sieged in the stronghold of Himri, 
by the Russian generals Rosen and 
Wiliaminoff. After a month of ob- 
stinate resistance, in which the be- 
siegers suffered greatly, Himri was 
taken by storm, Kasi Mullah slain, 
and all his Murids, or body-guard, 
with one single exception, cut down. 
This one was Schamyl, who, though 
wounded by a bullet and with a 
bayonet thrust in his side, escaped 
from the hands of his enemies to 
make the Caucasus ring with the 
glory of his name. After this vic- 
tory the Russians thought the war 
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was at an end, but they were much 
mistaken. Hamsad Bey took the 
place of Kasi Mullah, as prophet and 
general of the Caucasus. After a 
career as daring as that of his prede- 
cessor, the new leader perished by 
the sword of his own race. This 
tragedy occurred at Chunsak, the 
residence of the Khan of the Ava- 
rians. Pashubike, who was in favour 
of Russia, refused to join Kasi Mullah, 
in 1830. At a later period Hamsad 
Bey took Chunsak, and revenged him- 
self upon Pashubike for his former 
treachery, by putting several of his 
family to death. The vendetta, or 
blood-revenge, is so deeply implanted 
in the minds of these mountaineers, 
that an avenger is seldom wanting 
for the death of a Circassian. At 
the instigation of their father, the 
two sons of ‘the Khan murdered 
Hamsad Bey whilst praying in the 
mosque at Chunsak. One of the 
brothers was slain by the Murids, 
the other escaped to inflame the Ava- 
rians against the followers of the pro- 
phet. Numbers of Murids were as- 
sassinated in the mosque, the re- 
mainder took refuge in a neighbour- 
ing tower. Hadji Murad, the sur- 
viving murderer of Hamsad, gave 
orders to set fire to the tower, and 
only two Murids escaped from the 
conflagration. One of these was 
Schamyl, who again vanished with- 
out leaving a trace behind him. 
These two almost miraculous escapes 
gave him a greater prestige than as 
many victories would have done. His 
followers and resources increased 
from day to day, until at last he be- 
came the acknowledged general of 
the Tcherkess. He was destined, 
however, ere long, to meet with a 
most serious reverse. As Kasi Mul- 
lah had been besieged in Himri, so 
Schamyl was blockaded in the for- 
tress of Achulko. This word is of 
Tartar origin, and signifies “a meet- 
waeee in disturbed times.” Pur- 
sued by the Russian army, who were 
immensely superior to him in num- 
bers, Schamyl determined to throw 
himself into this stronghold and there 
await the attack of his foes. Achulko 
is by nature remarkably well adapted 
to sustain a siege. Crowning a huge 
mass of rocks, it is protected on one 
side by a precipice, which sheers al- 
most perpendicularly 600 feet into 
the river Koissu. On the other side 
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it is guarded by deep and dangerous 
ravines, intercepted by swift moun- 
tain torrents. Schamyl, schooled by 
defeat under the former prophets, 
had rendered this position still 
stronger by art. After a spirited re- 
sistance of three months, in which 
time the besiegers lost more than 
twice the total number of the be- 
sieged, Achulko was taken; but 
Schamyl, the object of the expedi- 
tion, was neither among the slain nor 
the captured. Some few Circassians 
were still to be seen on the mountain- 
peaks overhanging the citadel. After 
a while some deserters from their 
number came down to inform the 
Russians that Schamyl was above 
their heads, and intended to make 
his escape by letting himself down 
by ropes in the course of the night. 
The story was credited, and accord- 
ingly some soldiers were set to guard 
the spot indicated by the Circassians 
as the place of the intended descent. 
At midnight a slight stir was heard. 
Two Lesghis came down from the 
heights with catlike activity. They 
seemed sent on before to reconnoitre. 
Before long a third, wrapped in a 


white cloak, such as Schamyl was 
in the habit of wearing, descended 


noiselessly from above, upon which 
the guards burst from their hiding- 
place, and at once conducted the 
three Circassians as prisoners to the 
tent of Grabbe, the Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Here, however, it 
was soon discovered that they were 
mistaken in their man, and had not 
caught the prophet after all. On 
the instant that his enemies had 
left the preconcerted spot, the true 
Schamyl descended silently from his 
dag and made off in safety through 
the darkness. On hearing of this 
third escape, the Tcherkess, more 
than ever convinced of the divine 
nature of his mission, flocked again 
by thousands to his standard. Be- 
fore long he found himself in a 
condition to take ample vengeance 
upon Grabbe for the loss of Achulko. 
By a number of rapid and simultane- 
ous attacks, he made himself master 
of most of the Russian forts in the 
Ruban line. At the head of 15,000 
Tchetchenges he invaded the territory 
of the Kumyks—a tribe who had 
embraced the Russian alliance. By 
skilfully preventing the junction of 
their forces, he defeated them in de- 
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tail, and bore home an immense 
amount of booty. Upon this Grabbe 
determined to revenge himself upon 
the prophet by taking Dargo, one of 
his residences, as well as an im- 
pores base of operations for the 
'cherkess. Schamy]l, on this occasion, 
by vigorousand repeated flank attacks, 
so disheartened the Russian general, 
that when within ten versts of Dargo 
he gave orders for retreat. In the 
forests of Itchkeri the Russian 
army was nearly annihilated. The 
Tcherkess, seeing their foes retire, 
rushed with redoubled vigour and 
animosity upon them. To complete 
the confusion, a captured Russian 
drummer was compelled to beat the 
reveille, and thousands deceived by 
it fell into an ambuscade prepared 
for them by the Tcherkess. Woron- 
zoff, the Fabius Cunctator of the 
Russians, was Schamyl’s next oppo- 
nent. This general had been com- 
manded to take Dargo at any price. 
Schamyl, who was not in sufficient 
force to defend his stronghold, al- 
lowed it to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. But when the Russians be- 
gan to retreat, he again attacked 
them with such impetuosity in the 
forests of Itchkeri that Woronzoff's 
troops were nearly utterly destroyed. 
This terrible carnage taught the 
Russian general a lesson which he 
was not slow in applying. He de- 
clared to the Czar that it was useless 
to attempt the subjugation of the 
Circassians at a single blow. The 
enemy would have to be gradually 
exhausted, and time and patience 
were the only requisites for this 
course of policy. The Emperor 
acquiesced, and Woronzoff at once 
sent his light troops to traverse the 
Caucasus, whilst with the rest of his 
forces he began to build a chain of 
forts around his unconquered enemies. 
Schamyl’s last great exploit took 
place in the year 1846. At the head 
of a body of horsemen he ran the 
gauntlet between two lines of forts ; 
crossed two great rivers, thereby 
greatly endangering his retreat ; and 
tell upon the lowlanders of Kabardat 
—a Circassian race subject to Russia. 
This was an act of extraordinary 
boldness, for he might have been 
easily surrounded and annihilated by 
his enemies in the plains, owing to 
his great-infetiority of numbers ; not- 
withstanding, hisscheme was crowned 
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with the most complete success. He 
laid ‘waste the Kabardat, burnt its 
crops, and recrossed the Russian lines 
like lightning, with a large number of 
prisoners. Leaving him in the zenith 
of his glory, let us pause for a few 
moments upon the life and influ- 
ence of this most remarkable man. 
Schamyl was born in 1797, at the 
village of Himri. In his early youth 
he was marked out from his play- 
mates by reserve, curiosity, inflexi- 
bility of temper, and ambition. As 
a child, a warm admirer of nature, he 
used every fine evening to climb the 
barren rocks of Himri. Near the 
summit of these rocks—which, rising 
abruptly from the bosom of a vast 
forest, fling themselves abroad into the 
most fantastic and terrible shapes— 
there is a wild and arid plateau. This 
spot is known throughout all Daghis- 
tan for the superstitious stories which 
are attached to it. The villagers say 
that at night flames rise from this 
spot and burst high above the rocks 
of Himri. Hither, too, Simurg—the 
huge white bird of Solomon, who 
has for centuries been enthroned 
in Kafdagh—soars on his clanging 
pinions, and the air seems to weep 
and lament at the sound of his awful 
flight ; whilst the Peris—the blessed 
dwellers in Djinnistan, the fairyland 
of Circassia—foot it merrily round 
the at flames. At this holy 
spot, which none other dared ap- 
proach after sunset, Schamy] used to 
spend half the night buried in fanci- 
ful reveries. His naturally tender 
and delicate frame he strengthened 
by every kind of gymnastic exercise ; 
and if he was worsted in a public 
contest of skill or strength with his 
fellows, his mortification would not 
let-him be seen for weeks in any fre- 
quented place. Jilalilal Eddin, his re- 
vered teacher, had more influence over 
the youthful Schamyl than any one 
else. Under his instruction Schamyl 
gained an intimate acquaintance with 
Arabic. By episodes from the lives 
of the great«herves of Islamista he 
strove, and not in vain, to excite in 
his scholar a passion for glorious deeds. 
Himself a zealot in Sufism, he im- 
parted its tenets to the ardent mind 
of a scholar who seemed born to the 
belief. Schamyl, as we have men- 


tioned, was a Murid, first of Kasi 
Mullah, and then of Hamsad Bey. 
On the death of the latter he be- 
came the acknowledged leader and 
prophet of the Caucasus. Hig 
— and public character, his 

atred of the Russians, and _ his 
personal bravery, well fitted him 
for the position which he then began 
to occupy. His eloquenee was such 
that, in the words of a Circassian 
poet, “lightnings flash from his eyes, 
flowers fall from his lips.” Schamy. 
succeeded, as none of his predecessors 
did, in uniting beneath his banner 
tribes who had been at feud for ages. 
Great wisdom is shown by the way 
in which he organised his army. He 
divided his territory into twenty 
provinces, each of which he put under 
the authority of a naib. Every naib 
had to maintain 300 mounted soldiers, 
who were chosen under the followin 
rules :—that a soldier be provide 
by lot from among every ten houses 
in a village ; that his family, during 
his lifetime, be exempt from taxation; 
and lastly, that the equipment and 
support of the soldier be supplied by 
the remaining nine families. To guard 
against surprise, these warriors had 
to wear their arms night and day.* 
The Murids, or chosen body-guard 
of the prophet, were 1,000 in number. 
To gain this exalted rank it was ne- 
cessary to consent to the heaviest 
sacrifices. As long as they were under 
service the unmarried had to remain 
single, the married man to suspend 
all communications with his family. 
Like Schamyl, they had to excel the 
rest of the soldiery in moderation and 
abstinence. No instance was ever 
known of one of his Murids falling alive 
into the hands of the Russians. The 
leaders in peace as well as in war, 
they were the enthusiastic upholders 
of his religious doctrines, and the stern 
executioners of his laws. We conclude 
our sketch of Schamyl with a terrible 
though characteristic story which is 
told of him. * 

In 1843 a deputation was sent to 
Schamyl by the tribes of the Great 
and Little Tchetchnia, who were sur- 
rounded and hard pressed by the Rus- 
sians. The deputies, four in number, 
were commissioned to ask for a re- 
inforcement sufficient to drive the 


* Not less wise was his establishment of a flying post, by means of which a communi- 
cation was kept up between all parts of the Caucasus. 
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enemy from their country, or, failing 
this, that they might with his 
authority subject themselves to the 
Russian government. Schamyl had 
repeatedly sworn that the first person 
mo talked to him of submission to 
the Giaours, should die the death. 
The deputies, aware of this oath, 
were far from intending in person to 
urge their suit. Accordingly they de- 
termined, if possible, to bring the 
question before Schamyl, through the 
medium of the Khanum, his mother. 
This woman had at that time more 
influence than any one else over her 
son. On their arrival at Dargo their 
Konak, or international host, intro- 
duced them to the Khanum. Under 
the influence of bribes—to which in- 
deed she seemed always to have been 
open—the mother undertook to break 
their request to herson. On the same 
evening she sought and gained an in- 
terview with Schamyl, although he 
was at the time under a heavy stress 
of business, being on the point of 
sending his Murids with inflammatory 
messages to the neutral Caucasian 
tribes. Their conversation lasted till 
midnight. None ever knew what ac- 
tually passed between them ; but when 
Hassim Mullah, the Konak, went the 
next morning to learn from the Kha- 
numsthe decision of Schamyl,hefound 
her pale and in tears. “ Myson,” she 
said, trembling, “doesnot himself dare 
to giveme an answer. He has there- 
fore gone to the mosque in order, with 
prayer and fasting, to learn Moham- 
med’s will from his own —_ 
Schamy] had, indeed, shut himself up 
in the mosque, with the order that 
all the people of Dargo should wait 
in prayer around the building until 
he should come out again. Upon this 
the whole of the neighbouring popu- 
lation flocked from their homes and 
surrounded the mosque with prayer 
and lamentation. Three days and 
three nights went by. Many of the 
suppliants sank exhausted from want 
of food and sleep, until at last the 
gates unfolded, and Schamyl came 
forth with features pale and swollen 
from fasting. 

After a whispered message to the 
nearest Murid, he mounted upon the 
flat roof of the mosque, accompanied 
by several of his re fore 
long the messenger Came back with 
the Khanum, whom he led to the 
prophet’s side. Amidst the dead 
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silence that ensued, he turned to the 
people, and said in a loud voice— 
“ Inhabitants of Dargo, what I have 
to announce to you is terrible. The 
Tchetchenzes havesentadeputation te 
me seeking submission to the Giaour. 
Well aware of my oath, these mes- 
seligers applied to my mother, who 
weak woman that she was, consented 
to break their request to me. My 
attachment for herrendered meso bold 
that I undertook to ask the will of 
Muhammad himself, the favourite of 
Allah. He has at length deigned me 
an answer, but, oh! what a terrible 
one. By his orders, the first person 
who breathed to me the villanous 
wishes of the Tchetchenzes, is to re- 
ceive a hundred lashes. This person 
is my mother.” The poor old woman, 
on hearing her name thus mentioned. 
uttered a terrible cry, but Schamyl 
was unmoved. The Murids tore off 
her veil, and bound her“to a pillar, 
whilst the prophet himself caught up 
the lash to inflict the punishment. 
At the fifth blow the Khanum 
fell down dead ; and Schamyl threw 
himself in an agony of sorrow at her 
feet. Suddenly, however, he sprang 
up, and stood erect, and, with eyes 
sparkling with joy, cried—* is 
d, and Muhammad is his prophet. 
In answer to my prayer, he now per- 
mits me to undergo the rest of the 
stripes which my mother owes him 
oo got Be saying, he smil- 
ingly threw off his upper garmen 
ankpedered two of his Musids to = 


flict upon him the rest of the lashes: 
They did so, and covered his body 


with ninety-five bleeding wheals 
without his stirring a muscle. After 
the last stroke he quietly resumed his 
garments, and then descended from 
the mosque among his horror-stricken 
people, asking, in a calm, collected 
voice, ‘“‘ Where are my mother’s mur- 
derers, the deputies of the Tchet- 
chenzes?” “Here! here!” a thousand 
cried in a breath; and, quick as 
thought, the unfortunate men were 
tossed from hand to hand until they 
lay cowering at the prophet’s feet. 
No one doubted their death. The 
Murids stood waiting with drawn 
sabres. Schamyl, however, raised 
them with his own hand, saying; 
“ Go in peace to your tribe, and te 

them, in reply to their demand, all 
that you have heard and witnessed 
here.” Need we add that nodeputa- 
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tion. was ever sent to Dargo on a like 
errand. Here wasa patriot indeed who 
did not shrink to sacrifice his beloved 
mother for what he knew to be the 
welfare of his country and himself. 
After hearing so much of Circas- 
sian victories, our readers may feel 
curious to know how they are gained. 
Let us suppose the Russian army to 
be resting in a broad, fertile valley, 
which they have just desisted from 
desolating. The tribe to whom it be- 
longed, and who had _insidiously 
deserted it, unseen by their foes, are 
waiting the sign of battle from above. 
They are nearly all mounted. At a 
motion from the chief a warrior bard 


rides apart, harp in hand, and awakes. 


the war-song :— 
“ Hark, the hill-tops all around 
Buffet back their cannon’s roar ; 

Hark, their trumpet’s boastful sound 

Challenges our tribe to war. 
“Forth! and with unerring eye 
Launch the storm of leaden hail; 

Wave the sword, and cry the cry 

At whose sound the boldest quail. 
“ Glorious is the patriot’s death, 
With his forehead to the foe; 

God receives his parting breath, 
Angels guard his grave below. 

“ Children, forth to do or die! 

Wave the sword, and cry the cry; 
Think of those ye helpless leave. 
Shout, then, as your way ye cleave 

Freedom for the Atteghei !”* 


At the end of every verse all the 
surrounding warriors repeat it in 
chorus. The chief then appoints a 
rendezvous as near the Russian lines 
as possible. His troops scatter, and 
commence their noiseless descent, 
every man for himself. They ride 
wherever there is sufficient shelter ; 
where this is wanting they walk, fol- 
lowed by their horses, who, from the 
good treatment which they receive, are 
even more attached to their masters 
than their pet lapdogs to the young 
ladies of the present day. Crouch- 
ing in the wake at a gesture from 
their lords, they seem as expectant 
and eager for the prey as the Tcher- 
kess themselves. Arrived in safety 
at the appointed meeting-place, the 
warriors form in line. The signal of 
battle is given ; and, like one of their 
own mountain torrents, the Circas- 
sians burst from their hiding-place. 
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Then uttering a war-cry so inhuman, 
so terrible, that it can be.only com. 
pared to the grave-yard laughter of 
the hyena, they fall headlong upon 
their enemies. The Russians, unsus- 
pecting an attack, and paralyzed by 
the war-cry, which is rendered stil] 
more horrible from its very sudden- 
ness, give way before the impetuosity 
of the charge, and the battle is won 
by the mountaineers. 

In 1850 Schamyl ence more broke 
through the Russian lines to punish 
the disobedience of deserting tribes. 
Yet, like Hannibal in the mountains 
of the Bruttii, his efforts grew daily 
weaker and weaker, for want of sup- 
plies, until Woronzoff had the tri- 
umph of seeing his policy well-nigh 
successful. Then came our war with 
Russia, during which the Circassians 
showed their weakness by themselves 
taking no part in the struggle ; but 
of this more anon. For their part 
they made use of it as a breathing 
space, well knowing that its termina- 
tion would be the signal for renewed 
hostilities on the part of their enemies. 

In this they were not mistaken. 
After a most desperate resistance, 
during which a famine added to the 
miseries of a war, the Circassians had 
been at last compelled to yield to 
Russia. 

That Schamyl disappeared in a re- 
markable, nay suspicious, manner 
from the Caucasus is known to all. 
This disappearance has led to most 
contradictory reportsabout him. Some 
affirm that bribery had brought him 
over to the Russians ; it is not at all 
unlikely thatthisrumour wasset afloat 
by the Russians themselves ; others 
state that he was either murdered or 
slain in battle. We feel great plea- 
sure in being able to narrate the 
actual fact. Schamyl and some of 
his family were starved out of a fort 
in which they had been surprized by 
the Russians. Upon his capture he 
was conveyed in secret from the Cau- 
casus to Moscow. 

Of these facts we have been as- 
sured by a friend to whom they were 
frankly related by the Russian Prince 
Lieven, whom he met in the course 
of a tour through Hungary. His in- 
formant further assured him that 
Schamyl is very well treated at Mos- 


* The sentiments embodied in the above lines are to be found in a translation from 
the Circassian in Mr. Spencer's second volume of “ Travels in Circassia.” 
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’ cow, where he is kept as a state pri- 


soner. An amusing anecdote told of 
him by the Prince may not be out of 
place here, as being illustrative of the 
patriarchal simplicity of the Circas- 
sians. When Schamyl was first put 
into the house assigned to him, the 
Russians, as was only civil, allotted 
him his sleeping-room upon the 
drawing-room floor ; his son they 
ylaced in the next story above. The 
Ressies officer into whose charge 
Schamyl had been intrusted called 
upon him the following morning to 
see how matters went. He found 
Schamyl in a violent passion. On 
questioning him as to the cause of 
his anger, the prophet turned upon 
him, crying, “ Dog ! You have put the 
son to sleep over his father’s head !” 
So saying he marched upstairs until 
he reached the attic. Here he en- 
sconced himself in the proud con- 
sciousness that they could not put his 
son any higher, and no persuasions 
could induce him to leave his new 
quarters. Schamyl is now nearly 
seventy years old. Tall, well-propor- 
tioned, of a stately carriage, and 
handsome face, with a snowy beard 
that sweeps his breast; he is, in- 
deed, the very ideal of a patriarch. 

It would be needless to refer to the 
present condition of the Circassians, 
when it stares us in the face from 
nearly every newspaper that we take 
up. 

Let us now imagine ourselves to be 
living twenty years ago, so as to be 
able with comfort to speak of the 
social condition of the Circassians. 
The political constitution of the Cir- 
cassian tribes is curious. They are 
each governed by a prince or chief, 
who leads them out to battle, presides 
at the assembly, and enriches him- 
self at their expense by a property- 
tax, to which all are liable. Beyond 
this however he has no power. He 
can neither frame a law nor punish 
an offender, but is as amenable to 
standard discipline as any of his sub- 
om The tribes are subdivided into 
yrotherhoods, These brotherhoods 
are, like the old English hundreds, re- 
sponsible for the offences of the indi- 
vidual. Deputies from these form 
the national assembly ; all the legis- 
lative and judicial powers belong to 
this body. They meet on moonlight 
nights in sacred groves to discuss the 
interests of their tribe. 

VOL. LXIV.—NO. CCCLXXXIV. 


The chiefs and most of the upper 
classes profess a species of Islamism, 
The mass of the people have but a 
very confused notion of religion. A 
being resembling the good spirit of 
the North American Indians they be- 
lieve to be God. Besides him they 
worship «his mother, Merissa, as 
guardian of their bees; Seozeres, the 
ruler of winds and waves, and pro- 
tector of travellers; and Tliebske, the 
spirit of war, who, half Mars, half 

ulcan, presides over the forging as 
well as the use of arms. All these, 
however, occupy the position of 
saints, and are supposed to act as 
mediators between Tehke and his peo- 
ple. Merissa is by some identified 
with the Virgin Mary. Besides all 
these ideas on religion, they talk mys- 
teriously of three sisters, who are 
omnipresent and omniscient. These 
they propitiate, before going into bat- 
tle, with prayer and sacrifice. It is 
suspected that this strange belief is 
founded upon that of the Holy Trinity. 
In some wild mountain caves the Pro- 
phet Elias is worshipped quite inde- 
peel of any connexion that he 
n10lds with Seva: This wor- 
ship is probably of Jewish origin. 
The Circassians celebrate prayer once 
a week in their sacred groves. They 
have no priests by profession, except 
the Mohammedan Mullahs. Accord- 
ingly old men of unblemished char- 
acter officiate at their prayers and 
sacrifices. Ruined churches and the 
decaying crosses which constantly 
surprise the traveller in the groves 
and forests of the Caucasus, indicate 
pretty clearly that Christianity was 
once professed in this country. Many 
of its rites are still found side by side 
with the most monstrous supersti- 
tions. A feast corresponding in time 
to our Easter is kept at the end of a 
month of strict fasting. This fast 
lasts three days; and it is worthy of 
remark that in the course of it the 
Tcherkess present one another with 
coloured eggs, after the manner of 
the Germans and lower English of 
the northern counties. The chief 
occupation of the Circassians is that 
of cattle-breeding. Their horses, 
which are held in the highest esti- 
mation, combine beauty, strength, 
and fleetness to a most remarkable 
degree. A word here about the trade 
in Circassian girls. Before Schamyl 
put a stop to the practice, a father 
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might sell his unmarried daughters to 
the highest foreign bidder. The con- 
tractors for the Turkish and Persian 
harems used to appear and carry off 
successive cargoes of these seo un- 
fortunates. The poor girls themselves 
were brought up to the idea*that a 
ish or a Persian harem was a 
kind of Paradise on earth. They 
little knew the bitter privations to 
which their mercenary exporters 
would subject them on the voy- 
age. Strip of their finery, and 
unt with hunger, they were brought 
into the eastern markets, and the 
niggardly traders defeated their own 
object by receiving very low prices 
for their damaged merchandise. 
Strange to say, these mistresses have 
been the means of the Circassian ex- 
odus into Turkey. Carrying into exile 
their native spirit and patriotism in 
addition to their beauty, these Cir- 
cassian women soon succeeded in 
gaining greater influence over their 
ttoman lords than their more lan- 
guid rivals in love. This influence 
they have exerted so strongly that 
there is now scarcely a noble Turk 
who has not Circassian blood in his 
veins. A strong fellow-feeling has 
thus grown up between these two na- 
tions, which has finally resulted in the 
eee reception which the Sublime 
orte is now giving to the broken- 
hearted tribes of the Caucasus. 

~But to return to the past as if 
it were the present. Of trades, that 
of the armourer is the only one pro- 
fessed in the Caucasus among men, 
and is most significant of their posi- 
tion. The women are skilful in em- 
broidery and robe-making. With 
some tribes wild honey is the chief 
article of commerce. It is found de- 

ited in crevices of the rocks. 

hen first obtained it is hard and 
glutinous, but on melting becomes 
most delicate to the taste. 

Every male Circassian is at his 
birth presented with a bow and a 
quiver full of arrows, as symbolic of 
his future destiny. An amulet is 
‘then hung about his neck to protect 
hi inst witchcraft and the evil 
eye. For the first few years of his 
life he is left with his mother, after 
which he is pronounced ready for an 
attalik, or private tutor. To us the 
words “private tutor,” convey the 
idea of a man of letters, who receives 
a salary from, and is boarded and 
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lodged by, his pupil’s parents, in con- 
sideration of his instructing their 
child, as far as his age admits, in the 
learning of the day, but who is of 
course liable to be dismissed at the 
humour of his employers. Very 
different are the position and duties 
of the attalik. His social standing 
is not a whit inferior to that of the 
rest of his tribe. Instead of liv- 
ing with his engagers, he carries his 
yupil off to his own home, and there 
instructs him, not in book-lore, but 
in gymnastics, riding, swimming, and 
the use of warlike weapons. His 
young charge is, however, further 
instructed by him in the art of elo- 
quence, as well as in that of stealing 
with adroitness ; for those who, ow- 
ing to their clumsiness, should be 
detected in a theft, are liable to a 
heavy fine. This last peculiarity of 
education the Circassians possess in 
common with the Spartans. Boys 
are considered the property of the 
tribe rather than of the father; and 
should he neglect to choose an attalik 
for them, anyone who wishes may 
offer to undertake the charge. There 
are even instances of enthusiasts in 
education carrying off a pupil by 
main force, and even then, by Cir- 
cassian law, their conduct would not 
be punishable. Having reached man- 
hood, the young mountaineer is 
brought back in triumph to his 
family, none of whom he has seen 
during his absence from home, it 
being considered an act of unpar- 
donable weakness for the father even 
to wish to see his child, until his 
education is complete. In all this 
we trace a curious analogy to one of 
the customs of Western Europe in 
the middle ages ; for, as we are aware, 
it was the practice for youngaspirants 
to the honours of knighthood not to 
remain to be brought up at home, but 
to be sent into the household of some 
noble, there to get trained as pages 
in the practice of chivalrous exercises, 
until their age entitled them to act 
for themselves. A feast is held on 
the occasion of the return of the 
youth with his attalik, at which the 
pupil displays his acquirements, both 
of exercise and eloquence. The tutor 
is then overwhelmed with gifts and 
congratulations, and becomes ever 
afterwards the fast friend of the 
family. The education of her daugh- 
ters rests with the mother, by whom 
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they are taught, besides the domestic 
duties, horsemanship, and the use of 
arms. It would be idle to dilate upon 
their beauty, which is so universally 
known. There is, however, one fact 
in connexion with it which we may 
advert to—we refer to the superior 
charms of the married women over 
those of the unmarried. This is due 
to the use among the latter of the 
virginal corset, which is dispensed 
with upon marriage. 

And marriage is the next event in 
the life of the Tcherkess, taking place 
as it does at a very early age. Poly- 
gamy only exists among very few of 
the tribes of the Caucasus, and even 
with them it is the exception rather 
than the rule. In the middle classes 
a man chooses a Wife according to 
his taste, but the young noble is 
guided in the choice by his father. 
Acting on different matrimonial prin- 
ciples from ours, the bride has to be 
Ppa from her family by the 

ridegroom, the only dowry that she 
brings him being her personal charms. 
Horses, slaves, cattle, and costl 
arms are the chief articles for whic 
the would-be husband gains his wife. 
However, until the marriage settle- 
ments are agreed upon, the bride is 
so jealously watched by her family 
that it is only with the utmost diffi- 
culty that the lover can steal a sight 
of her. But as soon as these difficul- 
ties are smoothed away, the wedding 
takes place, accompanied by the 
most uproariousrevelry, during which, 
about midnight, the bridegroom has 
to rush in, and, with the help of a 
few daring young friends, carry off 
his bride by main force. The vir- 
inal corset that has cramped her 
rame for years is then cut, and she 
becomes his wife and equal. It will 
be seen by this that marriage is an 
easy matter for a man of wealth. It 
is far otherwise with the poor. Like 
the patriarchs of old, they have to 
serve for their wives sometimes for 
years. After going to such expense 
or such labour to obtain them, it is 
no wonder that the Circassians treat 
their wives well. After marriage 
comes education again, and then 
death. 


One of its most common causes, 
disease, is by them regarded as the 
work of evil spirits. When, for ex- 
ample, a chieftain falls ill of fever, 
instead of giving him fair play by 
patience and repose, they make the 
sick-room quite a babel of uproar and 
confusion, thinking that by doing so 
they will drive away the demons of 
ill, and so restore the sick man to 
health. Should the chief, however, 
die, notwithstanding all these pre- 
cautions for his safe recovery, their 
sorrow is terrible to a degree. The 
women sit round the body wailing 
and tearing their hair, the men 
scourge themselves with whips until 
the blood flows. The body is then 
borne to the grave with no other 
covering than a white sheet, the fa- 
mily and friends of the deceased fol- 
lowing with bitter and incessant 
lamentations. If, however, a friend 
has been killed by lightning they 
show no sorrow, thinking it the 
greatest sign of divine favour to meet 
with such adeath. After the corpse 
has been interred, a friend pro- 
nounces a funeral oration over the 
departed, praising, as it may be, his 
bravery, his eloquence, or his piety. 

We may here sum up the character 
of the Circassians. Frank in speech, 
faithful to their promises, they are 
the very soul of honour. That Tcher- 
kess must indeed be poor at whose 
door the beggar cries in vain. Their 
reverence for old age is remarkable. 
The grey-beard’s voice subdues alike 
the cry of rage and the tongue of the 
babbler. Temperate and frugal in 
their habits, their hospitality knows 
no bounds. A eoward they treat with 
the most sovereign contempt. If in 
good health, he is an outcast from 
society ; if an invalid, he is com- 
pelled to live and herd with their 


dogs. 

Such are the remarkable people 
whose miseries we are looking upon 
to-day only to forget to-morrow. Ay, 
to-morrow we shall forget them, and 
for many to-morrows; but before the 
next century is old we shall remem- 
ber them, perhaps, with shame and 
self-reproach. 
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